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Are weak as foam on the sands ; 
In the heart is the prey of the Gods, 
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CHAPTER L 

COMING EVENTS. 

It is generally acknowledged that of all 
the tasks society imposes on us, the effort 
to amuse a party of dinner-guests when their 
powers of mastication are no longer put 
in requisition, is the one least likely to 
meet with success. 

And if diis is the case in town, where 
the hitest criticism, literary, artistic, or po- 
litical, the best-authenticated scandal, and 
the iireshest bon^mot from the clubs, pass 
readily from mouth to mouth, how much 
more so must it be in thd country, when, 
the contents of the daily papers being ex- 
hausted, and the prospgct of the hunting 
or shooting season discussed, nothing re- 
mains but the state of the eternal crops, to 
afford mental sustenance to those who have 
lefl their lower organs nothing more to do. 

Certainly the bored and languid expres- 
sion on the faces of the dozen or more men 
and women, guests of Sir Lyster and Lady 
Gwynne, who are scattered about the draw- 
ing-room of Felton Hall, on the sultry Au- 
gust evening on which this story opens, 
does not seem &s though it contradicted 
the assertion. 

Sir Lyster himself, with the characteris- 
tic British obstinacy that will not conceive 
a grate without a nre, is standing on the 
hearth-rug with his hands beneath his coat 
tails, carefully airing his nether garments 
before a heap of white and gold shavings, 
whilst he lays down the law on the subject 
now under discussion, with that assumption 
of complete and unanswerable knowledge, 
which IS the usual index to a mind incon- 
ceivably ignorant and brutishly dull ; and 
his appearance bears out the character sug- 
gested by his demeanor. Of middle age 
and height, with grizzled. curly hair, and a 



pair of whiskers of the regular old-fashioned 
" mutton chop " style, the secret conveyed 
by his sensual mouth and heavy chin, is 
passed over by such as are not keen ob- 
servers of the outward signs of inward na- 
ture, in favor of the wide-open, round, blue 
eyes, which have usually a twinkle in them, 
and are always bright and clear. 

Self-seeking, and the amiability which 
follows success in the pursuit of pleasure, 
are stamped on every feature of his florid 
countenance ; but yet there are many peo- 
ple (chiefly women) to be found, who, on 
the strength of his eyes, are ready to affirm 
that Sir Lyster Gwynne is the most good- 
tempered of men; and that no one who 
looked at him could doubt it for a moment. 

But then the same individuals are ^uite 
as ready to take their oaths of the indispu- 
table happiness of Lady Gwynne. 

There is a pause in the baronet's noisy 
declamation; a pause during which he 
looks triumphantly at his neighbors, and 
imagines that the politeness that keeps 
them silent, is the effect of his own unan- 
swerable argument ; and for the first time 
since he commenced to talk, the voice of 
another is permitted to be audible. 

" Any truth in presentiments ? Je m'en 
doute. Do you l^lieve in them yourself. 
Lady Gwynne?" 

She is sitting on a sofa at some distance 
from her husband, the centre of a ^roup of 
youn^ people of both sexes; and as the 
Question is addressed to her, she raises her 
face towards the speaker. 

A fair face, certainly : fair and pale and 
delicate, with no especial beauty except 
such as is conveyed by earnest eyes, and a 
tremulous sensitive mouth; but with that 
stamped on it, which, were the features the 
most perfect in the world, would draw 
away me attention of the beholder to be 
riveted upon ItJelf, — and that is her ex- 
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pressioo. For when not enffroMed hf any 
topic of immediate interest, mere is a vague, 
yearning look upon the face of Lady 
Gwynne, which tells of a clesire, that con- 
sciously, or unconsciously to herself, has 
never yet been satisfied. And the unsuc- 
cessftd search has drawn premature lines 
about her eyes and forehead, and caused 
the comers of her mouth to droop too much 
for that of a happy and contented woman 
of five-and-twenty, 

<* Believe in presentiments, Maior Cal- 
vert ? No, I don't think I do ; at all events 
I never had one that came true. I remem- 
ber I had a horrid presentiment once that 
Daisy would meet with an accident on a 
certain day, and took all sorts of precau- 
tions in conseouence, but it never came to 
any thing. If I was ever disposed to be su- 
perstitious, I think that cured me." 

She is talking almost gayly now, the un- 
definable expression of disappointment hav- 
ing faded out of her face, and left it for the 
moment as it ought ever to be — young and 
radiant. 

^' But putting superstition, which cannot 
be too highly deprecated, on one side," re- 
marks Jm*. Laurence, the rector of Felton; 
for whom Lady Gwynne has a very high 
respect, '* do you not think it at the least 
probable, that occasionally such convictions 
are granted in order to warn us against 
dan^r that may be averted ? " 

"Do we ever 'take advantage of such 
warnings, Mr. Laurence V " 
» " In your own case, with regard to your 
child, you say you did." 

"Ah, that was all nonsense! I was 
ashamed of myself for it afterwards." 

"What has always struck me as so sus- 

Sicious about presentiments," resumes 
lajor Calvert, who is one of the guests 
then resident at Felton Hall, " is, that we 
never hear any thing about them till their 
prognostications have been proved correct. 
What I should like would be to receive the 
confidence of my friend as soon as the con- 
viction strikes his mind, and then watch 
with him the issue of events." * 

" Well, next time I have a presentiment 
with regard to Daisy, Maior Csdvert, I 
promise I will let you know. , 

"And take no precautions, Lady 
Gwynne?" 

" Ah I that is too much to ask me." 

"Yes, indeed," says Mr. Laiurence, al- 
most in her ear. " If we would rest calmly 
on the thought of the future, we must do 
our best in the present Heaven helps 
those who help themselves." 

But here Sir Lyster's loud voice again 
fills the apartment, and directs the attention 
of every one present to itself. 

" You may take my word for it," he is 



exclaiming, " that the Conservative Govern- 
ment will never find itself in power again." 

" But should this bill pass " — commences 
Stanley Penrj'hn, who is brother to the 
county member, and a man with unusual 
opportunities for gaining private informar 
tion with respect to political matters. 

"The bill be hanged!" interrupted his 
host, with that sweet indifference to etiquett<>. 
that is the characteristic of men of his 
metal. "I wouldn't believe it from the 
Premier's own mouth. The Conservatives 
have had their day, and they'd better make 
the most of it. lliat's my advice to them ! 
— What's that ? — a letter ? " 

And seizing an epistle from the salver 
which a servant has ]ust presented to him, 
Sir Lyster tears off the envelope, and com- 
mences to devour its contents, whilst his 
friends, delighted with the opportunity to 
escape from his blatant boredom, walk off 
to the other side of the drawing-room, and 
wish they could devise a decent motive for 
retiring firom the scene altogether. 

It is a large, ofiicial-looking envelope, 
with a splashy red seal, that Sir Lyster has 
received. Lady Gwynne noticed the seal 
as it was carried into the apartment, and 
feels an unusual curiosity to learn from 
whom it comes. 

Her friends continue to address her upon 
various subje<Jts, and she to answer them ; 
but her attention is only partially arrested, 
and her flushed and careworn face keeps 
turning to the hearth-rug, where her hus- 
band is interweaving the perusal of his let- 
ter with a dislocate^ commentary which is 
equally uninteresting and unintelligible to 
most of his hearers. 

" Dear me ! — Very remarkable 1 — Very 
gratifying ! — How people do come tc^ether 
in this world. — &S son, too 1 — Very 
strange 1 — Who would have dreamed of 
it?" 

At last she speaks to him. 

"What is it, Lyster? No bad news, I 
hope!" 

"Oh, dear no! Quite the contrary — 
only a coincidence! But really it's the 
most curious thing possible. Here's this 
fellow," — slapping the envelope to denote 
which fellow — " whom I've not even heard 
of since we were chums together at Cam- 
bridge, writes to tell me that his son, hav- 
ing fallen^to ill-health from ovei^work, has 
been ordered perfect rest and quiet, and is 
staying at Burwood — that little place the 
other side of Leighton, you know; His 
son ! Ill from ovei>work 1 Pshaw I how 
absurd it seems. Why, when we parted, 
he had only just gone into tail-coats him- 
self. It is incredible 1 " 

"But whose son? Of whom are you 
speaking ? " 
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"William Slade'a — old Bill Slade, that 
WHS in the first form with me at £aton, and 
is now, by his own showing, Master of the 
Blankshire Foxhounds, and magistrate of 
the county. From what he says here, I 
presume that his son— what does he call 
nim? — Auberon, is literary, though what 
Bill Slade can have been about to bring up 
his eldest son to any thing of that sort, I 
am unable to imagine/' 

Sir Lyster says " any thing of that sort," 
in a voice of the supremest contemfit. His 
physical temperament is robust and hearty 
in the extreme ; he no more believes in 
sentiQient than he does in physic ; ignores 
a heartache with a headache ; and has a 
wholesome horror of any thing like poetry, 
painting, or the fine arts. 

But as he speaks. Lady Gwynne's eyes 
deepen, and her color comes and goes. 

" What name did you say, Lyster ? Au- 
beron Slade — surely not the poet ? " 

At this suggestion there arises a chorus 
of interrogation. 

" Whatl the author of 'Memories,' and 
the 'Satire of Life'?" 

"Oh, it cannot bel Why his volumes 
were the ra^ of last season." 

" Hasn't he written a novel too ? That 
one that the ^Times' made such a fuss about?" 

" It must be a connection. Yet the name 
is an uncommon one." 

They are all buzzing about Sir Lyster 
as though they were a swarm of bees, and 
the name of Auberon Slade the sacrilegious 
hand that has upset them. Only Lady 
Gwynne remains silent, with her anxious 
eyes raised towards her husband's face, and 
Mr. Laurence, as he glances in her direc- 
tion, thinks she looks as though a spell had 
suddenly fallen on her. 

Sir Lyster is ndt flattered by the general 
doubt thrown upon the personality of his 
new-found friena. If a poet be reallv a^ 
more desirable guest to entertain tnan 
beings who cannot string two jangling 
rhymes together, why should not Felton 
Hall have the honor of covering his head 
as well as any other roof? 

Sir Lyster has a magnified idea of Felton 
Hall, and every thing belonging to it, and 
feels nettled by the remarks of ms acquaint- 
ances, and determined to prove them in the 
wrong. 

"AVhy shouldn't he be the poet?" he 
interrupts them testily. "Hang it I he 
might be a better thin^ a thousand times 
over, and so I shall tSl him without any 
reserve. But he is William Slade's son, and 
his father recommends him to my notice, and 
that's quite enough for me. I shall ride over 
to Burwood the first thing to-morrow 
morning, and bring him back with me. 
Poet or no poet, young Slade shall have 



little reason to complain of the hospitality 
of Felton Hall, and so we will prove to him. 
His father knew better, than to suppose I 
would permit the son of my old college 
chum to put up. at al&irty country inn, and 
I shall write and tell him so. It is most 
gratifying to think that Bill Slade should 
have remembered to write to me, and after 
so many years too — very gratifjdng; it 
pleases me highly. I should hardly have 
thought he would have remembered me/' 

So he runs on, in an unctuous well-satis- 
fied manner, whilst his wife is listening to 
the congratulations of her female friends. 

"Only fiuicyf having Auberon Slade 
under the same roof with you. How 
charming. Lady Gwynne! You will be 
reading poetry together all day long. How 
I envy you I " 

She listens, but she does not smile; if 
anything, looks troubled at the prospect. 

" You forget that Mr. Slade is ill, and 
down here only fijr the purpose of recover^ 
ing his health." 

"Oh, but not too ill, surely, to repeat 
his own charming verses, and teUyouwhat 
first put such ideas in his head, liie clever 
creature! ^Vhat a number of questions 
you will have to ask him ! What a treat 
there is in store for you 1 O Mrs. Blake 1 
are you really going r" 

Ajid here the general commotion excited 
by the propinquity of last season's favorite 
hkying provoked a general rising, the op- 



portunity for breaking up the lono[ 

evening is gladly taken ai^antage of, and 
in a few moments more the farewells are 
over, the carriages have rolled away, the 
bachelor guests of Felton Hall have ad- 
journed with Sir Lyster to his sanctum, 
and Lady Gwynne is left standing in the 
deserted drawing-room alone. 

The hour is late and slie is weary ; but 
there is a va^e bewildered feeling of 
unrest floating in hor mind, which makes 
the thoi^ht of the close sleeping-chamber 
overhead distasteful to her; and, throwing 
a shawl about her shoulders, she steps hastily 
out through the French windows of the 
drawing-room upon the lawn, and lifts her 
heated face to meet the evening breeze. 

It is a peaceful world she sazes on — too 
peaceful to find an echo in her neart — quiet, 
almost unnaturally so, and still, with the 
great harvest-moon shining above it: the 
restftd night lit up as the unrestfiil day, 
and yet as unlike day as the hot happiness 
of this earth is to we tranquil bhss that 
heavy-laden souls look forward to in heaven. 
The white and crimson roses that clung so 
confidingly to the deep porch with early 
dawn, now, shame-faced at the day^ 
debauch,' shrink backward fi*om its embrace, 
and hang their full-blown beauties from 
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weak and enervated stalks, whilst their 
strong scent mingles with the still sodden 
air, and turns it sickly. 

The patient cattle, standing ankle-deep 
in the nch pastui'e meidows .that surround 
the Hall, are still as death, sleeping as they 
stand ; not a sound, but the sound of her 
own breathing, strikes upon her ear, as 
Lady Gwvnnc leans with both her arms 
upon the u*on fence that skirts the lawn, 
and looks up at thb starry heavens, whilst 
the tears gather in her eyes, and fall quick- 
ly upon her cheek. She feels lonely, and 
unhappy, and desolate, though she could 
hardly tell you why. 

Oh, uncongeniiillty in marriage! Is 
there a greater curse to fall on man or 
woman ? Here is a«ase of no hard blows 
or rough ill-treatment, not even of hard 
words or petty tyranny, and yet the great 
unfilled void, the achinz sense of sohtudc 
which must make itself felt bv every mind 
that yearns ibr sympathy, is eating into 
the core of, at least one of, the hearts thus 
unnaturally linked together. Yet Gwendo- 
line Gwynne looks up trustfully at the 
harvestrmoon, and brushes away her tears, 
and tries hard to battle with the feeling of 
depression which is creeping over her. 

"How fjolish I ami" she says impa- 
tiently ; " what on earth have I to cry about ? 
I ought to be ashamed of myself I My>life 
is so peaceful and undisturbed, that it spoils 
me for annoyance, until even weariness 
brings tears." 

And then, to divert her thoughts, she 
commences to murmur favorite lines of 
poetry, half aloud and half -to herself, as if 
she were reciting a part. 

" Walt, and Lov«» himself win bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge cha iged to fhiit 
Of wisdom. Wait : ray faitli is largo In Time, 
And that which shapes it to so some perfect end. 

" Wait, and Love himself will bring"— 

she commences again, running over and 
over the sweet, solemn words, as though 
she were bringing down all the powers of 
her soul to bear upon, and comprehend 
their meaning, wHilst her earnest eyes 
dilate beneath the force of her imagination. 

"I feel unusually depressed to-night," 
she thinks a^ain, after a little pause. '* What 
is it that lies upon my heart like lead? 
Daisy and Lyster are well and I am in 
perfect health, and nothing has gone wron^. 
Why should I be so sorrowful ? My life is 
as unclouded and traiiquil as that moon. 
Am I different from other people, that my 
spirit will not keep pace with my exist- 
ence?" 

She glances upward as she speaks, with 
the tears still glistening on her chedss, but 
as she gazes, a dark cloud moves slowly 



across the moon's disk, a^d for a moment 
hides it from her view. 

Ladv Gwynne looks fixedly, almost 
fearfully at it for the same space of time, 
and then, drawing her bhawl more closely 
about her shoulders, she turns swiftly to 
the house, ahd will not glance that* way 
again. 



CHAPTER IL 

LADY GWYXX:2'8 FBESSITriMEITT. 

She re-enters by the same means by 
which she left, and the first object that 
catches her eye on stepping over the 
threshold of the empty drawing-room, is 
the letter with the splashy red seal, which 
Sir Lyster had thrust upon the mantle- 
piece when he quitted the apartment. 

Ladv Gwynne seems fascinated by that 
seal: it draws her to it, as the magnet 
draws the loadstone, and she takes the 
envelope in her hands, almost against her 
own will, and turns it over and over, and 
examines the superscription and the impress 
thou^htfiiUy. 

A blood-red hand casting a thunderbolt, 
with the motto *' I^hall succeed," cut rather 
Ostentatiously bene?.th it; & brave motto 
for an aspirant after literary fame : so thinks 
Lady Gwynne, as, with a sigh, she lays the 
letter in its place again. 

** How strange," F^e museft, " that, after 
all the pleasure I have taken in his poetry, 
— why, I nearly wore out that volume of 
* Memories * last autumn I — I seem to ha\ o 
no desire to meet this man; on the con- 
traiy, I would avoid it. Can it be because 
he is ill, and likely to give us trouble? 
How selfish and iimospilable I must have 
grown. Or is it the fear of not being able 
to entertain worthily a mind so much above 
me?" 

But at this thought she smiles, though 
sadly. 

" Hardly that, when we have had such 
men as Prof. Hummel and Dr. Barclay 
staying here, and no ridiculous ideas ever 
entered my head with regard to them. 
Oh, it must be a mere fancy, founded on 
my absurd love of poetry, wmch makes me 
feel afraid of meetmg Aubeion Slade ! or, 
perhaps it is nothing at dl but the effects 
of a thunder-storm brewing in the air. 
What impressionable fools we women are I " 

But fanciful or not, she does not appear 
capable of easily dismissing the notion from 
her mind, for when Sir Lyster Gwynne, 
much impregnated with the fumes of tobacco^ 
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and brandy and soda, came noisily up tlie 
stairs, an hour or so afterwards, banging 
every door with which he has to do, and 
uttering '* Grood-nights " to his companions 
upon the very threshold of his wife's apart- 
ment, he finds her still sittins in the arm- 
chair 'by the half<;lo6ed window, and ap- 
parently lost in a deep revery. 

" Holloa ! " he exclaims, romghly ; " why 
are you sitting here V Don't you intend to 
go to bed to-night ? " 

" Oh, yes ! by and by ; but the evening 
air is so cool and pleasant. Lyster, is 
there any necessity that we should ask Mr. 
Slade to stay at Felton Hall ? " 

The question comes so unexpectedly, so 
perfectly irrelevantly to the subject in 
nand, that the baronet, who is' not particu- 
larly quick at grasping an inference, stares 
at her for a moment in complete bewilder^ 
meiit. 

"What are you talking about? Any 
necessity for behaving with hospitality to- 
wajrds fiill Slade's son ? Why, of course 
there is! all the necessity in the world: 
in fact, one couldn't possibly do any thing 
else. I shall ride over to Burwood the first 
thing to-morrow, and bring him back with 
me, and tell him this is his home as long as 
he chooses to make it so. I am quite anx- 
ious to see the young fellow. I wonder if 
he is like his father I " 

" But don't you think it will be rather 
imprudent to ask him here for an indefinite 
period before we know hgw long he may 
be getting well again ? Nor even what he 
is iU of? " 

** Ha I ha! ha! I suppose you have 
fearful Visions of smaU-pox and scarlet fe- 
ver; and of seeing Daisy's smooth face 
scarred and pitted for life. No — no ! my 
dear ; depend upon it, / will take care of 
that. I have not been master of myself 
and of my household for so many years 
without having learned how to look after 
both my own interest and yours." , 

Sir Lyster delivers this truth with con- 
siderable satisfaction to himself; it is a 
fact which he is so fond of impressing on 
all whom it may concern, that some of the 
household have been found sufficiently sac- 
rilegious to doubt its being a fact at all. 

But take heed, Sir Lyster, there are dis- 
eases in this world more baneful even than 
the small-pox and the scarlet fever 1 Lady 
Gwynne does not look satisfied ; she leans 
her head upon her hand, and lets her eyes 
rove into vacancy ; and her l^usband is not 
so dull that he cannot perceive the drift of 
her imagination. 

" Why, I thought you were all for poetry 
and such-like fiddle-faddle ! " he exclaims, 
almost angrily, *' and would jump out of 
your skin to have the maker of such trash 



to entertain. What's up now^ What 
more objections have you to make upon the 
subject ? " 

But she does not heed his rou^h sarcasm, 
or if she heeds, she does not notice it« 

She only rises quickly from her^chair, 
and places one hand on her husband's 
arm, and fixes on his face her earnest 
eyes. ' 

*' O Lyster ! be advised by me, and do 
not ask that man to Felton Hall until you 
know something more about him." 

*< But why V What reason have you fi>r. 
saying so ? " 

At that she looks bewildered and half 
foolish. 

*' I cannot tell you — I do not know. It 
may be only a fancy on my part. But, /^e- 
meinber, you have never seen him, and the 
house is so full at present ; and I have an 
idea, somehow, that ^ that — we shall not 
get on together." 

" What absurd folly ! when you have not 
even met the man ! " 

" I know that — but he is ill, and will re- 
quire rest and quiet; and our house is 
always noisy and boisterous." 

" Hang it all ! " is the impatient reply ; 
"I suppose we can give the fellow quiet if 
he wishes it Let him have the green 
room, with the morning-room next to it, 
and sit there as many hours as he likes. 
But I hope I shall find him of difierent 
mettle from that. He may write as much 
rotten poetry as he chooses, but if he has a 
drop of his fiither's blood in his veins, ha 
will know a partridge from a pheasant when 
he sees it, and handle a gun better than he 
does a pen. So now, let s get to bed, and 
hear no more of this noAsense. Auberon 
Slade is my guest, not yours ; and all you 
have to do is to see he has enough to eat, 
and is not laid between damp sheets." 

" Oh 1 I will promise so far,'.' she answers, 
with a faint smile, as she retires from the 
wordy contest, and offers no further remon- 
strance to her husband's wishes. 

But the next moi'ning, — a glorious morn- 
ing, lighted with one unbroken stream of 
sunshine, and canopied with perfect blue, 
— when Sir Lyster, bluff and hearty, but 
considering no one's wishes but his own, 
has ridden away from the very breakfast- 
table to make acquaintanceship with the 
recluse of Burwood, Major Calvert finds 
Lady Gwynne standing in one of the re- 
cesses of the old-fashioned dining-room win- 
dows, looking thoughtfully — almost sol- 
emnly — at the brilliant display that nature 
has spread out before her. 

" Sir Lyster will have a hot ride," he re- 
marks casually, as he joins her ; ^* but he 
is determined to be back by luncheon- 
time." 
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<< Will he be back by luncheon ? '' with a 
look of inquiry. 

*< So he says ; and with the phenomenon 
in tow. Are you very curious to see him, 
Lady Gwynne V Miss MusOTave has been 
unable to eat any breakfast tnis morning in 
consequence of her anticipation." 

" Oh I now, Major Calvert, that is too 
bad of you I " exclaims Emily Musgrave, a 
county belle, still in her teens ; *^ when you 
know that all I said was, that I wondered 
if he wore long hair and turned-down col- 
lars. It is a great shame to repeat it, and 
til never tell you any thing a^ain." 

'^ Did I repeat it ? ** demands the Major 
in a voice of injury. ^ I only said that anx- 
iety had robbed you of your appetite." 

"Which you know is not the truth," 
po6ts the ofltended beauty. " As if I cared 
what Mr. Slade is like. And I dare say, 
after all,^ that he will turn out a most com- 
monplace individual, who will smoke and 
drink brandy-and-water, and care for no- 
body but himself, like all the rest of you." 

" He might even be worse,'* retorts her 
opponent, " he might prove to be a married 
man I For you know," he adds, after hav- 
ing enjoyed the quick look of consternation 
excited by his supposition, " we have never 
heard any thing to the contrary! What 
do you say. Lady Gwynne ? Is this Slade 
to turn out a vara aviSf or a very ordinary 
barn-door fowl ? " 

" I do not know. I cannot possibly say," 
she answers, hurriedly. " I have not had 
tim^ to think about it jret. Oh, how in- 
tensely hot the day is going to be I " 

" Too hot fhr riding, or walking, or any 
thing," aquiesces Miss Musgrave, as she 
takes up a station by the side of her host- 
ess. 

" Will it be too hot to drive to Chorley 
Farm with me and Daisy, do you think, 
Emily ? Old Nurse Richards is sick, and 
I have promised for some time to go over, 
and sit an hour with her. You will find 
the shady old garden there cool enough, and 
the fruit the finest in the county." 

" Oh, charming I " exclaims the vounger 
lady, " there is nothing in this world I like 
so much as visiting poor people, and seeing 
all their funny little ways. But we shall 
be back by luncheon-time, I suppose. Lady 
Gwynne?" 

A smile curls up the corners of Lady 
Gwynne's expressive mouth; the first 
smile that has circled there that morning. 

"Oh, certainly! that is if we start at 
once. I have already ordered the pony 
carriage, and Daisy is being dressed at the 
present moment. You will not have to 
wait for us, Emily." 

" Then I will go and get ready," i*eplies 
Emily, as she rushes from the breakfast 



room, which has long since been deserted 
excepting by these three. 

Major Calvert is left alone with Lady 
Gwynne; he noteti her heavy eyes, and 
look of general depression, and he is a 
friend of sufficiently long standing to be 
entitled to remark on them. 

" You are not well. Lady Gwynne,. or 
you are troubled. I cannot remember when 
I have seen you look so little bright befofe." 

She smiles and sighs at the same time. 

" Am I given then to constant giggling ? " 

" Like some one who shall be nameless ! 
Scarcely ! and you knew it before you put 
the question. But you cannot deceive me 
by trying to avoid inquiry. If you are 
well, there must be some cause for the deep 
thought in which you have been wrapped 
this morning." 

" I have no wish to deceive you. Major 
Calvert ; on the contrary, it will be a re* 
lief to speak to you about it. There is a 
cause for my depression, but one for which I 
am totally unaole to account; a horrible 
foreboding of evil — I cannot tell why or 
wherefore — has been hanging over me 
like a black cloud ever since last evening ! " 

" Of evil ! to yourself or others ? " 

" Oh,' don't ask toe ! I know nothing 
about it ! " she exclaims, half wildly. "I 
only feel that it is there ; and that I cannot 
shake it off. I am sure that something 
is goin^ to happen ; my heart is like 
lead within my bosom." And with that 
the tears well up into the sweet grav eyes 
and stand quivefmg on the long dark lashes, 
ready to fall with her next breath. 

Major Calvert is interested; he is not 
one of those men who are hoodwinked by 
the affable « demeanor of his host; he has 
long guessed that all is not constant sun- 
shine within Felton Hall; and this little 
appeal to his sympathy on the part of Lady 
Gwynne flatters his vanity. Yet what can 
he say, excepting that he trusts her 8ur- 
mise may not prove true ? 

" Perhaps it is the weather that affects 
your spirits," he suggests, soothingly. 
" Such heat as this is enough to try any 
one." 

But of this suggestion she takes no notice. 

" You remember what we were saying 
last evening about presentiments," she goes 
on presently, " and I promised I would tell 
you next time I had one. Major Calvert," 
with a serious emphasis, that for the mo- 
ment greatly impresses her hearer, " I have 
a strong presentiment this morning that 
some great misfortune is in store for me. 
Now, don't say afterwards, when it has 
come to pass, that I never told you of it I " 

" But — good heavens ! Lady Gwynne, 
in what way do you anticipate this evil -^ 
by death, or how ? " 
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At this she stands silent for a moment, 
as though considering. 

** Yes ! — 1 think by death ; or by some- 
- thin^ very like it. Don't think me a cow- 
ard, Major Calvert, but I feel afraid to-day, 
— afraid of shadows, — and that is not my 
nature, as you know." 

*^But, under the circumstances, you 
must not, you really should not, drive to 
Chorley alone. Let me go with you, Lady 
Gwynne, or take a servant." 

At the proposal her lip curls. 

*^ Oh, you mistake me, Major Calvert ! 
, It is not of things I am afraid — I would 
ride the new filly to Chorley Farm, or put 
my own horse at the highest leap I have 
ever attempted yet, if you were to dare 
me." 

" What, then, do you fear ? " 

The vague look comes back again. 

" That is what I cannot tell you. My- 
self or nothing, it is all the same ; there is 
a dead weight here," — laving her hand 
upon her breast, — " which I cannot get 
nd of: the black shadbw of the evil which 
is coming upon me. Do not let us talk of 
it any more. Major Calvert. Talking can 
do no good ; let me get out into the fresh 
air, and forget it, if I can." 



CHAPTER IIL 

PUTTING OFF THE EVIL MOMENT. 

The little inn at Burwood, with its low 
ceilings, whitewashed walls, and general 
air of rustic simplicity, is much more in 
accordance with the feelings of Auberon 
Slade, at the present moment, than his 
father's country house in Blank^thire, or 
.even his* own chambers in town, which are 
fitted up with every luxury that modem 
art. can devise, or taste require. He has 
been ordered a complete change, and a 
completer change could scarcely nave been 
found for him. 

The deepest tranquillity, the most per- 
fect repose, reign along the shady paths 
and rippling streams of Burwood, and our 
hero revels in them day afler day, and tries 
altogether to banish the unwelcome thought 
that he must, at some future time, return 
to work and to the world again. For the 
world has not use<i him very kindly of late. 

A brilliant literary debut, followed by 
the usual amount of flattery and adulation, 
which, in fashionable language, means be- 
ing much sought after, as a thing to be 
stared at, and commented upon, at re-^nions 
and converaazionesj had, during the past 
season, lifted Auberon Slade into a podtion, 



higher than that to which, by birth and 
merit^ he was entitled, and slightly turned 
his head with respect to his own preten- 
sions. » 

And this mistake had been followed by 
a crushing of his pride, a levelling of his 
ambition, which, to a man of his sensitive 
nature, was very hard to bear. . But, de- 
termined to bear it, or to kill it, he had re- 
turned to work with an energy worthy of 
its cause, but too fierce for a nature so 
finely organized that it suffered trebly in 
proportion to that of other men. So that 
mental labor was soon followed by physi- 
cal debility, and Auberon Slade was or- 
dered by his medical attendants to leave 
literature to itself for the present, and take 
up trout-fishing, or any otner pursuit that 
laid no tax upon the brain, instead. Which 
accounts for his being found beside the 
quiet streams of Burwwxl. 

On first arrival he had been disposed to 
grumble at every thinz around him ; but 
by the time we meet him, when he has 
been located there for a whole fortnight, 
he is enchanted with the little village, and 
the unbroken rest by which it is pervaded. 

He loves to wander, hour after hour, 
beside the stream, filling his creel with 
speckled trout almost mechanically, as his 
thoughts wander forth into the rich fields 
of fancy, and resolve themselves into flow- 
ing metre and soft dulcet rhyme. 

And then to return to the unpretentious 
inn to dinner, where, if it cannot tempt, 
there is notldng to ofiend his tast^ and, 
durinff the lon^, warm August evenings, to 
stretch himseff upon the pass with his 
cigar, and dr^am, not unkindly, of what 
'< might have been," and feel the soothins 
influence of the hour calm his spirits, untu 
he rises up aeain, almost contented, and 
quite willing mat events should be deter- 
mined for us, and we, not left to follow 
the bent of our own inclinations. 

He is recovering so rapidly from his dis- 
appointment, under the combined eflects of 
time and absence, that he grudges a 
thought to any thing that bears upon the 
past, and dreads the slightest interruption 
to the monotony of his existence. 

^e hates the postman, who finds his 
way even to Burwood, and brings him 
letters that disturb his rest, — importunate 
letters firom his publishers, and trifling 
letters from his female firiends, and, occa- 
sionally, one of those official-looking en- 
velopes, with the splashy red seal, that 
had so impressed Lady Gwynne, and the 
contents of which usually opens his old 
sore, by some rough allusion to the past, 
or suggestion with respect to the future. 

How heartily he desires that they could 
forget him, even as he wishes to forget them. 
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And BO fearful is lie of having his 
solitude broken in upon, that the arriyal 
of a stray traveller, lor bait and refresh- 
ment, at the Borwood inn, is^sufficient to 
send Auberon Slade out with his rod until 
the shades of evenin? have fallen, and all 
chance of encountering the obnoxious in- 
truder gone. 

Judge, then, of his disgust, when, on 
the morning in question, having lingered 
over his breakfast until a later nour than 
usual, the keeper of the little hostelry- 
throws open the door of his sitting-room, 
and, with considerable pride, announces 
** Sir Lyster Gwynne." 

Aub^n Slade, starting to his feet, is 
abomt to exclaim that there must be some 
mistake, but the manner of the new-comer 
at once undeceives him. 

" My dear Slade ! I am delighted to 
make your acquaintance. I had no idea 
you were here, until I received a letter 
from your father last evening. Hadn't 
heard from him for years I A most remark- 
able coincidence I I've come to carry you 
back with me to Felton Hall. You must 
take my man's horse, and he wUl return in 
the cart, which will be over for your lug- 
gage in the course of an hour." 

Soothing can be a greater contrast than 
these two men present to each other, — the 
one, bluff, hearty, and robust in the ex- 
treme ; with round, open eyes that know 
no variation of light and shade, and a con- 
fident manner that carries everything be- 
fore it. The other, pale, quiet and digni- 
fied ; with an appearance of great reserve 
— but the power of feeling too plainly 
stamped oh every feature to augur well for 
his happiness in this world. 

Sir Lyster has thrust his hand into that 
of Auberon Slade, who is forced to take it 
whether he will or no; but the vague 
glance that he directs towards his new 
acquaintance shows how incapable he is of 
comprehending the honor done him. 

"Ah I you don't know me, I see I — I 
suppose your father has not vet written to 
vou on the subject. Didn't think I should 
be so ready to pick you up — eh ! But I 
never forget an old friend.* I am Sir Lys- 
ter Gwynne, of Felton H^ in this county ; 
and your father was one of my old Cam- 
bridge chums long before you were 
thought of." 

" Oh 1 I comprehend ! " said Auberon 
Slade, as he rescues his hand from the 
Baronet's grasp. "I am sure it is very 
good of you, Sir Lyster, to take the 
trouble to come over and see me. I was 
not aware my father had the honor of 
your acquaintance. Won't you take- a 
chair?" 

"No time to sit down, my dear boy — 



I have a whole covey of guests waiting 
for me at home; and I promised to be 
back by luncheon. How soon will you be 
ready to start V " 

" To start ? " Auberon Slade has not 
realized the opening part of Sir Lyster's 
address to him. 

" Yes 1 to come back to Felton Hall with 
me I You don't suppose I am going to' let 
old Bill Slade's son put up in a duty little 
hole like this, whilst there is a spare bed in 
Felton Hall to receive him. No such thing 
my dear fellow ; you sleep under my roof 
to-nii^ht, or nowhere at all." 

" lou are very good. I hardly know 
what to eay to your proposal." 

He means that he hardly knows what to 
say against it. He is horrified at this sac- 
rilegious intrusion upon his peace — detests 
the very idea of goin^ to stay at Felton 
Hall — has taken a violent dislike evbn to 
the cordiality of the familiar invitation — 
and the presumptuous assurance of his 
ready acceptance of it — and yet he does 
not know what excuse to bring forward for 
the refusal that is trembling on lus tongue. 
' Sir Lyster evidently imagines that it is 
gratitude that keeps liim silent. 

" Come, come, my dear fellow I .no thanks 1 
When you come to know me better, you 
will find that it is my greatest satisfaction 
to do little kindnesses of this sort; and 
1 have never forgotten anybody who has 
been associated with my school-days. It is 
quite sufficient for me that you are your 
fiather's son, to render seeing you under my 
roof a pleasure — quite a pleasure I " 

And Sir Lyster pats Auberon Slade upon 
the shoulder in a patronizing manner as 
though he were a schoolboy. 

The young man flushes and is silent If. 
he has a predominating fault, it is self-es- 
teem : and he is wounded instead of grati- 
fied by the behavior of the Baronet. 

Where can this bumpkin have vegetated 
who has never heard that some of the highest 
names in the kingdom have considered it 
more than a pleasure to . receive Auberon 
Slade under their roofs : and solicited his 
appearance there as a favor done to them- 
selves. When he next sfwaks, it is with a 
coldness that would have made itself appar- 
ent to any one less dense than Sir Lyster 
Gywnne. 

" Thanks I I am much obliged to you, 
I am sure, for your good intentions on my 
behalf; but I regret that I am totally una- 
ble to avail myself of them." 

" But why ? " 

" I have been ordered here for my health, 
and am compelled to remain in the strictest 
seclusion." 

" You shall be as <][uiet in our house as 
you like. I have desired Lady Gwynne to 
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appoint you a coaple of rooms ; where yon 
can remain all day if it so pleases you.** 

" But I am forbidden to Keep late hours." 

** At Felton Hall, my dear Slade, every 
one gets up and goes to bed at the hour 
he liles best ; so that excuse is no excuse 
at aU." 

'* But — of course, I am most flattered by 
the pressing nature of your invitation, Sir 
Lyster — but I have work to finish during 
the next few weeks, which it is absolutely 
necessary I should do ; but which would be 
quite impracticable, I fear, amidst such a 
party as you doubtless have assembled at 
Felton Hall." 

" My dear fellow 1 you will be your own 
master in every respect, and can use your 
time as you think fit. Your father has 
made me perfectly aware that rest and 
quiet are necessary for your restoration to 
health; and Lady Gwynne is quite pre- 
pared to receive in vou, a guest who is to be 
allowed to do exactly as he likes.'^ 

Auberon Slade hesitates; the offer is 
certainly tempting, added to which he does 
not know what mrther objection to bring 
forward in opposition to it. 

Lady Gwynne is exceedingly good ; in- 
deed, I hardly know how to thank her or 
yourself, Sir Lyster, for your cordiality to 
a perfect stranger. Still — I " — 

« My dear Slade I the thing is settled ; 
your rooms are waiting for you in Felton 
Hall, and there can be no possible reason 
for your remaining here. How long will 
it taie you to put up your traps ? " 

" Oh 1 not five mmutes, if that is all " — 
and Auberon Slade moves thoughtfullv to- 
wards the door — he feels that he shall go 
to Felton Hall against his will, and yet 
some internal influence ur^es him to hold 
to his first resolution, which causes him to 
halt upon the threshold, and make one last 
attempt at resistance. 

" Sir Lyster, there really is an obstacle 
that is tiot to be overcome. I had forgotten 
it until this moment. I have no evening 
clothes with me." 

At this, the Baronet bursts into a loud 
roar of laughter. 

*< Telegraph for them, Slade ; meanwhile 
I will lend you a suit of mine." 

It is the stranger's tura to smile now, as 
he glances firomhis own slight limbs to Sir 
Lyster's portly figure. 

" Well 1 if that won't do, we will* excuse 
the morning clothes. Lady Gwynne would 
excuse any thing in a poet. Hang it all, 
man, come over and try us for a week ; and 
if you don't like your quarters by that time, 
we'll give you leave to return to Burwood. 
But come with me to-day, you must ; for 
I've pledged my word to it." 

There is nothing further to be said then ; 



and in a few minutes more, my hero is 
wrestling with the straps and buckles of 
his portmanteau. But m any thing but a 
good-humor with himself. 

** It strikes me forcibly that I've done a 
very foolish thing," he thinks, as, having 
accomplished his purpose, he passes the 
brushes through his hair. ^^ What are 
these Gwvnnes to me, that I should give 
up my enjoyment to swell the list of tuQ^ 
guests ? But I don't see how the deuce I 
could have got out of it either 1 It's just 
like myfaSier's bungling interference to 
tell them I was here. Well, it's too late to 
alter now, but I shall seize the first oppor- 
tunity I can to make an excuse to return 
to town. They've spoilt my holiday with 
a vengeance I " 

In which agreeable mood Sir Lyster 
bears him back in triumph to the Felton 
luncheon-table. 

Five minutes afier their horses have 
been led round to the stables, a pony- 
chaise comes creeping up the carriage- 
drive, and turns into the stable-yard, in- 
stead of drawing up before the house as 
usual. 

" Why this novelty ? " exclaims one of 
its occupants, curiously. 

"It's about the men's dinner-hour," is 
Ladv Gwynne's evasive answer ; and then, 
as her eye catches sight of the horses 
which are just being unsaddled, she asks 
the helper who has come to hold the pony's 
head, quickly, almost eagerly, if Sir Lyster 
has returnea from Burwood. 

"Yes, my lady." 

« With —with anybody else ? ". 

"With another gentleman, my lady. 
The gentleman rode James's horse. James 
is to return with the spring-cart. The 
spring-cart has started for the gentleman's 
luggaoje, my lady I " 

" Oh, come I ihat^s all right," exclaims 
Miss Musgrave delightedlv, as she reaches 
the ground, and helps Daisy after her. 

But Lady Gwynne does not seem de- 
lighted. 

" I have such a dreadful headache," she 
says dejectedly, as they walk towards the 
house together. " I don't feel at all fit to 
appear at the luncheon-table to-day." 

" Oh 1 but I am sure the sight of Mr. 
Slade will cure you, Lady Gwynne 1 Only 
fancy his being really here I I can hardly 
believe it. I nope there will be time to 
run up stairs and make one's self decent 
before luncheon." 

" But as they reach the upper corridor, 
her companion halts and almost staggers. 

"Emily, I am really in great pam. I 
don't think that I can go down. You 
must tell Sir Lyster, and make my excuses 
to Mr. Slade. The heat of the day has 
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been too much for me. If I can sleep for 
an hour or so, I shall be all right again." 

But as she turns into her b^room, her 
heart is beating faster than her head, and 
the feeling that u knocking there is very 
much like fear. 

She feels safer, she could not say where- 
fore, within the precincts of her own cham- 
ber ; and relieved, she does not know why, 
that she has pat off the meeting with her 
new guest for a few hours longer. 



CHAPTEB IV. 
'the cloud bbeaks. 

Left to herself, and overpowered by the 
sultry weather and the pain in her head, 
Lady Gwynne falls into a restless slumber, 
from which she is but too soon aroused by 
the heavy knuckles of Sir Lyster upon the 
bedroom door. 

" Well, what's the matter with you ? " he 
exclaims, as he takes a seat by her bedside. 
"Why the deuce weren't you down at 
luncheon ? Sick or sulky — eh ? " 

" Sick," she answers languidly, as she 
presses one feverish hand against her burn- 
ing temples. ^*I have such a dreadful 
headache, I can hardly hold my head up at 
all." 

" Then why are you such a fool as to go 
out in the sun ? lou know you can't stand 
it, and you mi^ht have a little more consid- 
eration when 1 am expecting you to do the 
honors of the Hall to a new guest" 

** I am sorry, Lyster. I wul try to make 
up for it, by rendering myself doubly agree- 
able, if I can, at dinner." 

Her ready submission touches some fibre 
in his coarse nature, and he stoops and 
kisses her. She shrinks from, almost shud- 
ders at the rough embrace; but she en- 
dures it quietly, and it is all that he demands 
of her. 

His is no sensitive spirit to discern in a 
moment where it is welcomed or repulsed ; 
and she has no other light but his, by which 
to interpret her own feelings. Her private 
opinion, when she forms one, is, tnat she 
was born cold-blooded and dislikes all fa- 
miliarities. She never dreams that there 
may be sweeter kisses in the world for her 
than these, — kisses which shall seem to lift 
her from this earth to heaven 1 

"Weill I bagged my bird, as per- 
haps they've told you," resumed Sir Lyster, 
after a pause. 

" Yes t I h^ard that he had come." 

^And will stay into the bargaini if I 



have any voice in the matter. A fine young 
fellow as ever stepped. I can't think what 
Bill Slade can have been dreaming, of to 
put him into the book trade. However, he 
says it was his own choice. Queer, very 
queer 1 He ought to have been a farmer 
or a country gentleman like myself." 

" Yes," incredulously. 

" Ah 1 I know what you're expecting to 
see! A melancholy-looking cnap, witb 
lanky hair, and bones coming through his 
skin, wasted with misery — - eh ? " 

" Indeed 1 I expect no such thing," she 
interrupts indignantly. 

^ But you're vastly mistaken, I can tell 
you. A capital fellow, who can talk on any 
subject, is devoted to sport, and knows good 
wine, when he sees it. 

" I never doubted his capability in that 
respect," she murmurs. 

^ With a neat, light figure, that I'd take- 
my oath never rides an ounce over eleven 
stone. A first-rate horseman, and looking 
forward to the shooting season as eagerly 
as either Calvert or myself." 
• " It is lucky he has such tastes, for we 
shall be able to amuse him here." 

" Oh, yes, I hope so ; but he says he has 
some confounded scribbling to finish that 
will keep him in during the mornings. 
However, he has promised to ride over uie 
estate with me this afternoon, so I must go 
and join him. You will be down to din- 
ner?" 

" Oh, certainly. I hope you made my 
excuses to Mr. Slade." 

<* Ha, ha, ha 1 I told him you were dy- 
ing to see a real live poet, and I supposed 
it was excitement at tiie prospect that had 
made you take to your bed so early in the 
day. Ha, ha, hat we had a good laugh 
over it, I can tell you, and Slade seemed as 
much amused as anybody." 

But little pointed as the sarcasm is, it 
has the effect of making Lady Gwynne's 
cheeks bum like fire. 

" You didn't really, Lyster 1 " starting up 
in her bed. " Oh, how foolish, how unkind 
of you 1 You make me feel quite ashamed 
to meet the man. And you know that it is 
not the truth." 

" Oh! come! " blusters Sir Lyster (Sir 
Lyst«r always does bluster when he feels 
hunself to be in the wron^:), " it's no use 
making a fuss about it 1 Wbat does it sig- 
nify aner all ? The man is not likely to 
care two straws whether you are excited 
about meeting him or not And if he does 
you are clever enough to undeceive him." 

But no comment on his remark issues 
firom his wife's closed lips« 

" Well, if vou choose to be sulky I can't 
help it. I have no more time to waste 
here! Good-by." And, whistling loudly. 
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Sir Lyster slams the bedroom door afler 
him and stmnps down into the hall. 

She listens to his retreating footsteps, 
and then turns on her bed, and tries to 
sleep again: but the power to sleep is 
gone. ' 

** It is so annoying," she thinks, as the 
subject which has disturbed her revolves in 
her mind, '* to be misrepresented to a per- 
fect stranger, and made to appear in such 
a foolish hght. What can he think of me ? 
Oh ! how I wish I had made an effort to go 
down to luncheon 1 Any thing would have 
been better than this. The man will sup- 
pose I am a perfect idiot.** 

Lady Gwynne is not aware that if Au- 
beron Slade wishes to keep up his charac- 
ter for originality he must find another epi- 
thet for her, having already applied tne 
one in question to her husband. 

** How can I tell what influence such a 
speech mav have upon him ? " she muses. 
'< He may be some frivolous, self-conceited 
creature (people are often so different from 
what they say or sing) who will augur all 
kinds of nonsense from my supposed anxiety 
to meet him. And when 1 would have 
avoided it rather than otherwise. It is too 
provoking I " and with a sigh she throws her 
flushed face again upon the pillows. 

It is a relief to have tfie revery that fol- 
lows broken in upon by the entrance of 
Miss Musgrave, brimful of intelligence 
about the new arrival. 

" My dear Lady Gwynne, may I come in ? 
How is your poor head ? Every one was so 
concerned about you at luncheon 1 And I 
wanted you there so much. I am dying to 
hear your opinion about Mr. Slade." 

" What id your opinion, Emily ? " 

"My dear I " — with uplifled hands — 
" I*m horribly disappointed ! It's a dread- 
ful confession to have to make, but I can't 
help it^ it's the truth I He's not a bit like 
a poetl He's the most ordinary-looking 
creature possible." 

Lady Gwynne cannot help smiling. 

" I am sorry he has turned out sueh a 
failure, Emily I " 

" Oh ! he would not be so bad if he were 
any one but Auberon Slade. But he hasn't 
the appearance of a spark of romance about 
him. And to see him eat at luncheon — it 
was enough to disenchant anybody. Talk of 
his * dead nopes ''indeed ; (do you remember 
those lines. Lady Gwynne ? ) I am auite 
sure his appetite didn't die with them. 

" Sir Lyster seems to anticipate a great 
deal of enjoyment from his society." 

" Oh 1 1 dare say he will do well enough 
fpr Sir Lyster," replies the younger lady, 
unobservant of the slur her words cast on 
the requirements of her host ; ** but I shall 
never believe he is the author of ' Memories.' 



Oh, those lovely verses I How they used 
to haunt me I Do you remember them, 
Lady Gwynne?" 

Lady Gwynne knows them by heart, 
with many of their fellows, and is never 
tired of repeating them to herself; but she 
does not say so. Her only answer to Miss 
Musgrave's question is a simple acquies- 
cence. 

"Weill Mr. Slade doesn't look a bit 
like that, yon know 1 I don*t believe he 
ever had a thought, or a memory, — dead 
or alive 1 — he drinks much too much beer. 
I saw his tankard filled three times." 

" O Emily I remember what a thirsty 
day il is, and be merciful 1 But what is he 
like, then?" 

" Tall and slight, with a yellowish com- 
plexion, and no particular expression in his 
face. If he has any especial virtue, I shotdd 
say it was inquisitiveness about other peo- 
ple's affairs ; he looks so curiously out of 
the comers of his eyes. But his chief 
amusement seemed eating. Afier which he 
picked his teeth, according to the fashion 
of the day, and took no more notice of any- 
body." 

" He is not too formidable a lion then 
for me to encounter witnout apprehension/' 
says Lady Gwynne, with an attempt at 
rousing herself. 

" I should think not ; the most common- 

glace individual possible I And not a bit 
andsome 1 My only desire now is, to find 
out who writes his books for him. I am 
ouite sure he can't have done them himself. 
He looks a great deal too stupid." 

** Perhaps he may improve upon acquaint- 
ance, Emily." 

" There is room for it, Lady Gwynne ; I 
hope he may." 

This little conversation, instead of in- • 
creasing, seems to lessen the indisposition 
of Lady Gwynne. Lefl to herself again, 
she rises from her bed, almost cheerfully, 
and rin^s for her maid to come and brush 
out her Ions fair hair. This is an opera- 
tion of which my <heroine is particularly 
fond. She says mat it refreshes her when 
weary and soothes her when depressed. 
And as she 'submits to it this afternoon, 
dreamily hanging meanwhile over a book 
which she mt^es an attempt to read, the 
cloud seems to pass from her spirits, the air 
is lighter, the heat of the day more bear- 
able ; she even anticipates the moment when 
she shall go down stairs again. 

" Fond of sport, and wine, and chatter," 
she ponders fher maid watching her reflec- 
tion in the glass meanwhile, and wonder^ 
ing what should cause so palpable a shade 
of disappointment to pass over the features 
of her mistress) ; " and sufliciently ordina- 
ry to have a good appetite, and not to be 
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ashamed to own it. Well 1 why should he ? 
How could the mind work hard when the 
body is not well nourished ? And as for 
his shooting and fishing propensities, his 
possession of them is the most fortunate 
thing in the world for me ; for, if his health 
permits of it, Lyster will be able to take 
mm entirely off my hands. By the way, no 
one has mentioned any thing about his 
health, excepting that he looks pale. Well ! 
I need not have been alarmed on the score 
of meeting him. * Commonplace ' and * or- 
dinary.' How strange that a man should 
be so different in print to what he is in 
r&ality ! I suppose he cannot really feel 
what he writes." But here certain lines, 
as full of music as they are of feeling, flash 
on the mind of Ladv Gwynne, and defy her 
to imagine that their author can be a man 
without a soul. 

Her cheeks flush as they vibrate through 
her memory, touching her heart-strings with 
a mysterious sympa^y that seems but the 
echo of its own beating. So has she often 
longed to pour forth her unspoken sorrows^ 
and give Uiat a voice, which she has as yet 
hard^ dared to whisper to herself;- but she 
does not believe that she is capable of doing 
80 ; whilst Auberoif Slade, though perfectly 
unknown to her, seems to have rifled all 
the treasures of her heart beforehand, and 
written down, for her especial benefit, what 
she has not the power to express. 

But if he is really all that Sir Lyster and 
Miss Musgrave have represented him to be. 
Lady Gwynne is quite certain that, in real 
life, they shall have no sympathy with one 
another. 

" It is verjr puzzling," she concludes, with 
an inward sigh, as, the dressing of her hair 
completed, she proceeds to submit to the 
task of being robed for dinner; yet she 
looks brighter for the information she has 
received, and less careworn than she did 
in the morning. 

Her manner contradicts her statement, 
and seems far more as though she rejoiced 
to have heard that the acquaintanceship 
of Auberon Slade is no more to be desired 
than that of less gifted mortals. 

Meanwhile the object of her meditation 
is no better reconciled to .the position in 
which he has so unexpectedly found him- 
self than at first. 

True, that both Sir Lyster and Miss 
Musgrave are correct in their reports, and 
his chagrin was not sufficient to rob him of 
his appetite at luncheon, or to render him 
silent and uncommunicative ; for in yield- 
ing to the Baronet's importunities, he feels 
that he has taken upon himself an obliga- 
tion which, as a man of the world and a 
fentleman, he will fulfil to the uttermost, 
lut the situation bores him; the ride 



round the estate has bored him ; fhe ego- 
tistical, never ending small talk of Sir Lys- 
ter has driven him wild ; and as he pre- 
i)are8 for dinner, striving to make himself 
ook as fresh as he can in his morning 
clothes (another cause of worry, for Aube- 
ron Slade hates to appear before women 
in inappropriate costume), he is inventing 
all sorts of stories that will serve as plausi- 
ble excuses to return to Burwood, or to 
town. 

The undeserved cordiality with which v 
he has been received, the pleasures that 
are promised him, the luxuries by which 
he is sun*ounded, have no power to make 
him contented. He came down to the 
country to obtain perfect rest, and freedom 
from the restraints of society, and he has 
been balked of his intentions against his 
own free will ; and although he does not 
show it, he is out of temper with himself 
and the world. 

All this time he has not once thought of 
his hostess, except as an additional pros- 
pective source of annoyance to him; it 
has not entered his head to speculate on 
her probable appearance (he never thinks 
or cares about the looks of women now; • 
all his feelings on that subject being buried 
with the dead hopes he mourns so prettily) 
but if an idea of her had crossed his mi mi, 
it would only have presented itself in a 
stout and imposing shape, a fit match to 
the charms of Sir Lyster. 

But having finished, as he best may, his 
toilet, and turned into an end of the long 
velvet-carpeted corridor which leads to the 
lower rooms, Auberon Slade is startled to 
come upon the figure of a woman ; clad in 
a flowing robe of soft white muslin, re- 
lieved by knots of mauve ribbon ; leaning 
out of one of the windows which look 
upon the park, and watching the glorious 
August sun as it tfinks like a ball of fire 
behind the trees. 

There is nothing remarkable in this 
woman's figure, except that it is slight and 
|pra<^iul ; nothing very remarkable in the 
high brow and rapt, earnest eyes, turned 
up towards the evening, sky ; and vet our 
hero stands still, and winks ; not that she 
is pretty, or aristocratic, or well formed, 
but simply that he has never met widi 
such a face and figure before. 

There may be hundreds and thousands 
of women, better looking and better made, 
but this one is original. 

The slight noise of his approaching foot- 
steps causes her to turn her head, and she 
starts, and leaves her position, and comes a 
little forward. 

" Mr. Slade, I presume," with a blush, 
and timidly proffered hand; "I am very 
glad indeed to see you, — Sir Lyster told 
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me you had arrived. I am so sorry I was 
unable to be down to luncheon." 

And then Aubei*on Slade understands 
that he is in the presence of his hostess. 
Surprise for the mrst moment almost de- 
prives him of his usual readiness of speech, 
but in the next he has recovered himself, 
and apologizes freely for the roughness of 
his attire; whilst she, after one rapid 
glance at his face, keeps her eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and oegs him not to 
mention the subject, from that point of 
view, 

"Certainly not pretty," is his mental 
decision, as ne slowly follows Lady Gwynne 
down the broad staircase to the drawing- 
room, " not a single good feature in her 
face, and much too thin for my taste. But 
marvellously speaking eyes and mouth, and 
no lack of brains. I wonder what on 
earth made her marry such a brute as Sir 
Lyster." 

" Emily is right," she thinks, as she pre- 
cedes him; <^ decidedly commonplace, so 
£eur as his appearance is concerned, and 
very delicate-looking. I wish 1 could find 
something to say to him. I suppose I shall 
not feel so bete when we know each other 
a little better." 

Yet, notwithstanding that she is so plain, 
and he so ordinary-looking, Lady Gwynne 
is conscious, more than once, during the 
dinner that succeeds, that the eyes of the 
new-comer are bent upon her from the 
opposite side of the table ; not in imperti- 
nence or idle curiosity, but with a kind of 
vague interest, as though he were trying to 
read some riddle in her face; and she can- 
not summon up the courage to lift her Own 
to meet his gaze. 

O hearts 1 that look out thus upon 
each other in the first hour, from strange 
eyes whose color you have yet to learn, — 
attracted by no outward circumstance of 
light or shade, but drawn together by a 
mysterious sympathy which you can nei- 
ther account for nor dispel, — take heed, be 
careful ; and if an obstacle exists to your 
perfected union, fly from each other as you 
would fly a pestilence. , For this sudden 
undesired attraction, this electric message 
from a stranger's soul to yours, is not of 
earth ; it is part of the inexplicable 
mystery that surrounds our being; God 
given, either for happiness or misery, 
and far oftener for the latter than the 
former. 

It is not Passion, for passion can generate 
at the vision of mere beauty ; nor is it Love, 
in the common acceptation of the word, for 
love can live for hearts who love in answer, 
though their souls may never interchange a 
syllable. 

It is something far more dangerousy more 

2 



subtle, because more unsuspected in its in- 
fluence, than these ; it is the unspoken lan- 
guage of one everlasting spirit to an- 
mer. 

Passion evaporates with satiety; Love 
may turn to hate, or perish with its object ; 
but Sympathy, true, soul-felt, and earnest, 
cannot die I 

Conceived spontaneously, borii in a mo- 
ment, and full-grown in an hour, it exists 
to all eternity I It may be interrupted 
upon earth, but it must be renef^ed in 
heaven ; because it is the indissoluble mar- 
riage-tie between the only particles of us 
that meet again, unchanged. 

There is a large party of guests assem- 
bled in Felton Hall at tms period, but very 
few amongst them, eomparatively speak- 
ing, are ladies, and not more than three or 
four companions accompany Lady Gwynne 
from the dining-table to the drawing-room. 
Then the comments pass freely upon Mr. 
Slade, and are mostly found to agree with 
those of Emily Musgrave. 

The new-comer is too thin : his eyes are 
too small : his feet too large : and he talks 
to no one but the gentlemen at dinner, — 
which, after all, is the real cause of offence. 

"Now what do you think about him, 
Lady Gwynne ? Are you not very much 
disappointed V " 

She hardly knows what to answer : she 
scarcely remembers what the man is like. 
She is only conscious of a soft, new, deli- 
cious feeling of contentment creeping over 
all her senses, and making her feel as 
though some one had been speaking to her, 
and she were listening for the sound to be 
renewed; But they press her to reply. 

" No, I don't think that I am so disap- 
pointed in him ; but perhaps my expecta- 
tions were not so high as yours. I think 
that we shall like him. Any way, we can 
but try." 

And later in the evening, when her rip- 
pling laughter reaches Major Calvert's ears 
across the room, and he asks her slyly whAt 
has become of the gloomy presentiment of 
the morning, she turns a face upon him 
which is free from any expression but that 
of complete satisfaction. 
' "Vanished! Major Calvert Vanished 
altogether. I think I must have slep| it 
away this afternoon. Now, don't laugh at 
me in that manner I What a wretch you 
are 1 I declare you shall never extract one 
of my secrets from me again." 

And her light laugh rings out once more 
through the apartment, until Auberon 
Slade, turning to look at her, thinks how 
unlike she appears to the woman whom he 
encountered that afternoon, leaning out of 
the corridor window, and gazing so intently 
at the setting sun. 
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CHAPTER V. 

UNDER THE WALNUT-TREE. 

The next morning; may be a very tempt- 
ing one, but Auberon Slade successfully 
resists all endeayors on the part of his 
host to make him forget duty for pleasure, 
and retreats to his den directly after break- 
fast, thereby sinking considerably in Sir 
Lyster's opinion ; though after his many 
promises to the contrary he dare not com- 
bat his resolution. He • cannot imagine 
what a young fellow can see in pen, and 
ink, and paper, to distract his attention 
from the prospect of a ride over to Chorley ; 
nor how consent to shut himself up in a 
stifling room during the best part of the 
day. 

When Calvert suggests that it may be 
business that detains Mr. Slade in the 
house against his will, Sir Lyster becomes 
a little pacified ; and as the major follows 
up his remark by a wish that he could turn 
his brains to any account, by Jove ! the 
Baronet is almost reconciled to the idea of 
leaving his literary guest at home. 

For Sir Lyster only fusses and fumes and 
contradicts before women ; he is too politic 
to show that side of his nature to his own 
sex ;^ he can be bombastic enough with 
them, it is true, when left unchecked, but 
a manly opinion, decidedly expressed, gen- 
erally draws an acquiescence from him ; 
or at least commands his silence. 

Lady Gwynne does not regard the reso- 
lution of their guest in the same li^ht that 
her husband does. She admires nim for 
it. Not knowing the objections he enter- 
tains to staying at Felton Hall, she fancies 
she reads in the expression of his face that 
his heart for that morning, at all events, is 
not in his work, and once or twice she 
liiinks he is on the point of yielding ; but 
no I he holds firm against a strong opposi- 
tion, and fights off all remonstrances with 
a simple " must." 

And as she sees him, walk deliberately 
up stairs, and hears him turn the key in 
the door of the morning-room allotted to 
his use, she feels almost proud, as though 
he were something that belonged to her, 
an(^ she held a personal interest in his 
strength of purpose. 

She has not had the opportunity of 
closely observing the working of a strong, 
firm will ; except in the person of Sir Lys- 
ter, whose virtues seldom stop short of their 
opposite extremes. And the quiet, unhesi- 
tating refusals of Auberon Slade do more 
than interest, — they charm her. 

But the gentleman in question although 
he can be as resolute as he chooses in his 
own cause, is not perhaps deserving on this 



particular occasion, of all the praise his 
nostess mentally awards him. i 

The morning is a elorious one, and rooT- 
ing through the fresn air would certainly 
be pleasanter than bending over manuscript 
in a close room ; but he has work to finish 
that must be completed by a certain time, 
and he has been an author lon*^ enou^^h to 
know that a day lost is not easily regained. 

At Burwood he was used to ponder 
quietly upon his coming task, as he strolled 
along the edges of the trout stream, and 
then throw all his gleanings upon paper by 
the sober lamplight; but if he stays at 
Felton Hall, — and Auberon Slade has al- 
ready come to the conclusion that unless he 
wishes mortally to offend his father's old 
friend, he will be obliged to stay there, for a 
few days, at least, — he hardjy sees how he 
can do otherwise, — he knows that neither 
the time for peacefiil reflection, nor for even-' 
in^ labor, will be his own. 

It is a noisy, boisterous household, gen- 
erally filled by the loud Toice of Sir Lyster, 
or the shouting of his guests, — the last place 
in the world Uiat a busy man would choose 
to stay in. 

Auberon Slade enlarges on this fact as 
he dashes off a hasty, angir letter to his 
father, begging to know why he did not 
leave it to him to say whether he desired 
the society of Sir Lyster Gwynne. or not, 
and accusing the old man of having by his 
inadvertence placed him in a most unpleas- 
ant position, from which he foresees great 
difficulty in extricating himself with polite- 
ness. 

The letter concludes with a request that 
his father or mother will send an ejiistle to 
Felton Hall in the course of a few days, 
requesting his return to Blankshire, as ne 
has no intention of remaining there beyond 
that space of time; his literary engage- 
ments (as Mr. Slade might have premised, 
before plunging him in .so awkward a 
dilemma^ being far too numerous to be ful- 
filled in a house filled with company. 

After having relieved his feeUngs in 
which manner, Auberon Slade pulls a lot 
of foolscap paper out of the bottom of his 
portmanteau, and, placing it befi^re him, 
sits down to compose some verses which he 
is pledged to send to a certain popular 
magazine by the end of the month. JFor 
our hero has reached that happy stage on 
the ladder of Fame, when his name, and 
the name of his contributions to the peri- 
odicals he elects to favor, are advertised in 
letters three times the size of those dedi- 
cated to less fashionable contributors ; 
which fact causing many well-meaning but 
ignorant people to suppose that his paper 
or poem must also be tliree times the length 
of any of the others, has been the means 
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of much disappointraent, when, on the pur- 
chase of the magazine, a sonnet, consisting 
of eight linos, addressed to no one in par- 
ticular, and touching upon no especial sub- 
ject, has been found to be the only contri- 
bution under the thrilling signature of Au- 
beron Sladc. 

But if the public, on the production of a 
few creditable lines, destitute of false quan- 
tities and glaring errors, will make a man 
" the rage," it must expect to see the value 
of his wares rise in his own estimation, as he 
has risen in that of itself. 

And Auberon Slade, for this season at 
least, is decidedly « the rage," but whether 
deservedly so, is .another Question. He is,a 
very fair poet ; and has a Knack of breath- 
ing passionate yleas, in language as musical 
as pure, that goes home to human hearts ; 
and has caused even his reviewers to ac- 
knowledge that there is real merit in his 
verses, and a future before him W he chooses 
• to work it out. 

But Auberon Slade is only six-and-twen- 
tv ; sanguine, and not a little conceited, and 
the danger is, lest he sho«ld consider that he 
has already done enough ; that he could not 
do much better even if he tried ; and rest 
contented with the praises he has won. 

The disappointment that has already 
overtaken him has done him good in this 
respect, — it has lowered his opinion of him- 
selli if not of his verses ; but no one that re- 
garded him as he now sits, twisting the pen 
about in his hand, and dashing off the first 
ideas that come into his head, with scarcely 
a reviewing thought, as if any thing were 
good enough that emanated from' him, could 
doubt that he requires to step further into 
the fiery furnace of affliction, before his con- 
fident nature is subdued, and the real metal 
that is in him, purified for the world's use. 

He is writing a sonnet upon " Woman's 
Eyes ; " rather an abusive sonnet indeed, re- 
membering the flashing orbs that so lately 
led him on, but to deceive him. But some- 
how he does not proceed very fast with his 
work ; thoughts do not come quite so readi- 
ly as usual ; the heat is oppressive and he 
feels strange in the unaccustomed room; 
added to which, whenever he commences to 
level his indignation at the perfidious orbs 
of the sex in question, the earnest eyes of 
Lady Gwynne, as he first saw them, seem to 
rise between the paper and himself, and for- 
bid the wholesale condemnation. 

" Very strange eyes," he muses, " so 
wondei-fuUy changeable, — one moment full 
of mirth, and the next with a yearning ex- 
pression in them that is positively painful to 
contemplate. I wonder if she ever deceived 
a man as that jade deceived me I No, I 
couldn't believe it of her. There's too much 
truth in her face. Besides it's always the 



women who atick up for beauties that turn 
out such " — 

But what the women who stick up for 
beauties turn out in Mr. Slade's estimation 
he had best keep to himself. 

It certainly is not a day for steady appli- 
cation ; the sofl warm air, laden with the 
scent of flowers, comes stealing in such a se- 
ductive manner through the open casement, 
and wandering over his hair and mustaches 
like a woman's lip ; the crimson leaves of 
autumn creepers fluttering against the sill, 
sound like the rustling of a dress ; and twin 
pears, dependent from one stalk, keep tap- 
ping on the upper panes as though they in- 
vited him to step outside and contemplate 
their beauties from ailbther point of view. 

Low murmurs, too, rise from the lawn be- 
neath his window, mingled with the occa- 
sional shrill chatter of a child ; until Auberon 
Slade, quite convinced that for the present 
inspiration has flown, deserts the foolscap 
and the inkstand, — O recreant wooer 1 — 
and advancing to the window, leans both his 
elbows on the sill, and gazes on the scene 
before him. How much more jolly and 
cool it looks than he feels up there ! How 
he wishes he were an idle man, that he 
might go down and join them 1 

Under the shade of an old far-spreading 
walnut-tree sits Lady Gwynne, a broad- 
brimmed hat upon her head and a small 
OT^en volume in her hand ; whilst at her feet, 
Daisy, her only chilcL a troublesome elf of 
eight or nine years old, is vainly endeavor- 
ing to induce her kitten to submit quietly to 
be taught to read, by having its paw firmly 
grasped and drawn alon^ the lines in her 
spelung-book ; and seated on chairs beside 
her, are Emily Musgrave and two other girls, 
cousins of Lady Gwynne, whose fingers are 
employed in needlework, whilst their eyes 
are every now and then raised to the face of 
their hostess. 

It is evident that she is reading to them ; 
but what, he cannot yet determine. But he 
feels that it is abominably hot weather, and 
he is so unaccustomed to compose by day- 
light, he does not believe he shall do a sin- 
gle stroke of work that morning. 

Then he walks up to the table, tumbles 
over all his papers, decides that woman's 
eyes and every thing else that belongs to 
woman, are worn-out subjects, and he must 
think of something firesher ! Only he never 
can evolve a new' idea except when the 
house is silent, and he is (juite alone. Fi- 
nally he returns to the window and takes 
up his old position. It is certainly much 
cooler to sit in a current of air. 

Either the pears have ceased tapping on 
the window-pane, or Daisy's voice is more 
subdued; but he can hear perfectly well 
what Lady Gwynne is reading n6w. The 
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first words that fall upon his ear act like a 
wicked charm — '^ I did not come to curse 
thee, Guinevere." 

"Tennyson, by Jove I" and up starts 
Auberon Slade, as excited as a war-horse 
that hears the trumpet call to battle, and 
prepares to rush down stairs. A reproach- 
mi thought does flash across his mind, as he 
thrusts me virgin foolscap to one side, but 
he dismisses it peremptorily. 

^ Bother the work 1 " is his silent excla- 
mation ; " I can do twice as much by nio;ht 
as I can by day, and I shall feel more like 
myself to-morrow. No fellow on' earth 
could write, with Tennyson being read 
aloud just outside his window. And she 
didn't read thai) line so badly either. I 
wonder if she's got any taste for that sort 
of thing," and in another moment he is in 
a position to answer the (^^uestion for him- 
self. Or would be — that is to say, if Lady 
Gwynne would have the goodness to pro- 
ceed with her occupation, instead of get- 
tins as red as a peony, and thrusting the 
" Idylls " behind her garden-chair. 

" O Mr. Slade 1 I trust we have not 
disturbed you. I thought we were too far 
off for our voices to readb your window." 

" And so you would have been, had I not 
purposely courted the pleasure of listening 
to them. But the idea of lying under this 
luxuriant shade, and hearing Tennyson read 
aloud, was too great a temptation to me. 
Pray, go on. Lady Gwiine I " 

And, casting mmself upon the grass be- 
side Miss Daisy, Auberon Slade awaits the 
conclusion of Arthur's glowing speech. 

But Lady Gwynne is scarcely equal to 
the occasion. She crimsons, if possible, 
deeper than she did before, and falters out 
that she cannot — really she cannot I 

" Not before you," she concludes, with a 
nervous laugh. 

Auberon Slade's expressive eyes look 
Inward and backward at her blushing face. 

" And why not before me. Lady Gwynne ? 
Because I can scribble poetry is no reason 
why I should be able to read it. And in- 
deed, I doubt whether I could read' it more 
appropriately than I heard you do, just 
now," • 

" How much did you hear ? " 

"One line — but that was quite suffi- 
cient ; the reader who can give the proper 
intonation to that line, will be able to in- 
terpret the whole poem I " 

"O Mr. Slade I do you read it to us 
then," exclaims Miss Musgrave, who would 
not be rendered too bashful to express her 
wishes, even by the presence of Tennyson 
himself*. 

" I would much rather hear Lady Gwynne 
read it," he answers gravely. 

Thus encouraged, Lady Gwynne, with 



rather a rueful countenance, picks up the 
fallen volume, and re-opens it at the page 
where she lefk off. She feels horribly nei> 
vous at reading poetry before Auberon 
Slade; but she is sensible enough to know 
that by a reiterated refusal &he will only 
lower herself in his eye^ ; and that it is 
best to take him at his word, and believe 
he really wishes to hear her. 

So, with rather a trembling voice, and 
amidst a battery of sly looks from her cous- 
ins and Emily Musgrave, she takes up the 
thread of the royal speech, and reads it to 
the end ; forgetting nerself after a while, 
in the beauty of the words she utters, and 
throwing so much pathos into tliem, that 
is startfed by the round of unpremedi- 
tated applause that ^ets her conclusion. 

"Bravo, Gwendohnel I never heard 
you read that poem so well before," bursts 
from her cousins — and Mss Musgrave de- 
clares that the presence of Mr. Slade must 
have inspired her. 

But he says nothing in the way of admi- 
ration, except a fervent " Thank you," as 
he takes the volume from her hands. 

"Now you will really read to us — won't 
you? " sne demands hurriedly, as, red with 
excitement, she bends towards him. 

" Yes 1 do I " interrupts Emily Musgrave, 
" and -then Lady Gwynne must repeat some 
of your poetry, Mr. Slade I She knows it 
all by heart, and is always saying it to her- 
self.'^ 

^^ Emily! says Lady Gwynne — in a 
voice which sounds quite changed in its 
warning and reproach. 

"iTow, it's no good denying it, Lady 
Gwynne ; besides, IVIr. Slade can only feel 
flattered by the compliment. I remember 
distinctly your telling me, last spring, that 
jrou always felt such pleasure in repeating 
it to yourself when you lay awake at nigh^ 
because it tallied so exactly with your own 
feelings." 

At this Auberon Slade, with all a poet's 
vanity, cannot help glancing upwards at 
the countenance of his hostess; but the 
distress he sees pictured there, causes him 
to turn away as hastily, and occupy his 
attention with the green books scattered 
on the grass. 

" May I read my favorite to you ? " he 
says, with apparent indifference, as he 
turns over the pages of another volume by 
the same autlior. 

No one answers him; and he dashes, 
without ceremony, into " Love and Duty." 
His voice is mellow and flexible to a de- 
gree, and his manner eminently dramatic 
without being stagey ; so that all his listen- 
ers are deeply impressed, and a profound 
silence follows the last word of the poem. 

" Could that be surpassed ? " he asks. 
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wlien the silence has continued long 
enou!;h. 

« Hardly 1 " 

The reply comes from Emily Musgrave, 
but the tone is so subdued he scarcely 
recognizes it. 

" That is your favorite also, is it not ? " 
she continues, as she turns to Lady Gwynne. 

At this, the reader looks up eagerly. 

** Is it, indeed ? But I am not surprised 
that our tastes should agree." 

Lady Gwynne smiles ; but she does not 
answer him ; her eyes are too full of tears, 
and he sees it. A dangerous ovation on 
the part of woman to genius I 



CHAPTER VI. 

A MATTER FOR THOUGHT. 

But if Auberon Slade's vanity is excited 
by Lady Gwynne's tears in the morning, it 
receives a wholesome check from Lady 
Gwynne's frankness in the evening. 

And this desirable result is brought 
about • chieflv bv the pertinacity of Sir 
Lyster in desiring her to sing a certain 
song. 

She has been very gay to-night ; for her, 
particularly gay, lor she is experiencing 
for the first time the delight of being un- 
derstood; of feeling that at last she has 
fallen in with some one who will not stare 
when she says what she thinks ; nor call 
her honest impulses extravagance, and 
her reverent admiration, rhapsody. 

Tor so much she has gathered from the 
conversation which followed her morning 
interview with Auberon Slade. And the 
new pleasiure brightens her eyes and plays 
in smiles about the comers of her mouth ; 
she is espvkglBj witty — at inoments, almost 
sharp; she is bringing out a third phase 
of her character for the dissection of her 
guest, who, unknown to himself, is becom- 
ing hourly more interested in the contem- 
plation of her various moods. 

But Sir Lyster wants a song ; and, of 
course, Sir Lyster will have it. 

"What ai-e you all chattering there 
for ? " he exclaims, as he looks up from the 
game of piquet he is playing with Mr. 
Laurence, to where his wife and her com- 
panions are clustering together. ** Can't 
you do something ? " 

" What shall we do V ** inquires Lady 
Gwynne, as she turns her beaming face 
upon her husband. 

" Sing or play. Why don't you sing us 
a song, Gwendoline?" 



She rises at once, and moves towards the 
piano ; but Mr. Slade is there before her, to 
throw back the heavy cover of the instru- 
ment, and turn over the leaves at the wrong ■ 
time, in the deliciously helpless manner of 
those who have pot sufficient knowledge of 
music to ascertain when a performer has, 
reached the last bar on the page. * 

Lady Gwynne is not a brilliant musician, 
bnt she plays and sings sufficiently well to 

E lease those who listen to her. To-night, 
owever, she seems a little nervous, and 
the first chords struck are rather feebly 
pronounced. Yet not too much so, but 
that Sir Lyster discovers they are not the 
prelude to the air he wishes for. 

"Not that," he says, authoritatively; 
" sing the song you sung us two nights ago 
— something about a 'secret.' Wnat was 
it?" 

Lady Gwynne reddens considerably. 

" On 1 that was nothing — onlv some 
nonsense of my own. Let me sm^ the 
* Fireside Song ^ — or Sullivan's * Give.* " 

" Not a bit of it I Let's hear all about 
the secret. I like the air ; it's been ring- 
ing in my ears ever since." 

'Lady Gwynne twists about upon the 
music-stool, and wishes the air had been a 
quarter less attractive. The fact being 
that the music is her own, and the words 
are Auberon Slade's ; and she feels shy of 
letting him see they hold so much attrac- 
tion for her, even though it is months since 
she set them to her simple melody. 

" Oh I do sing it, Lady Gwynne ; it has 
such lovely words," chimes in Miss 
Musgrave. 

" And if the music is jrour own, it will 
possess all the deeper interest for us," 
pleads the V9ice of the author by her side. 

" Ohl v«ry well — of course," she utters 
in a fluttering manner, and thereupon 
begins to play and sing. 

The verses are some of his least meri- 
torious ; dashed off in a hasty moment, and 
but little thought of afterwards ; but they 
are very simpte and very pathetic, and it 
would have been better if she had at once 
acknowledged they were his. 

Of course he recognizes them ; watches, 
too, the glowing color that mounts higher 
and higher in the singer's face> as she^ sees 
the reco^ition in his own ; and draws a 
pleasing inference from the fact, for which 
she hates herself, and thinks that she 
despises him. 

"You have heard the words before?" 
she says, confusedly, when she has 
finished. 

Sir Lyster and Mr. Laurence are busy 
over their game of piauet, and the other 
gentlemen are groupea about the young 
kdies at the mrther end of ^the room. 
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6o that they are, comparatively speaking, 
by themselves. 

<'I believe so/' he replies; but the look 
Vhich accompanies his answer displeases 
her. It is too conscious. 

" Why can't you say * yes ' at'once ? Sir 
Xiyster, does not know them, because he 
never reads poetry; but every one else 
does, of course ; and when I feel in the 
mood for murdering harmony, I generallv 
compose the air nrst, and then search 
through all my books of verse, from Shelley 
downwards, until I find some stanzas that 
wiU fit it." 

"Indeed! How very. low you had to 
grovel before you accommodated yourself 
wis time." 

She laughs uneasily, but will not contra- 
dict his words. 

"Oh! this melody is in very common 
measure, £^nd easily suited. I Imow it is a 
horrible unorthodox plan; but I am no 
mistress of composition." 

" Nor I a judge of musical orthodoxy ; 
and so hoped the sentiment at first arrested 
your attention, and then the words set 
themselves unconsciously to music in the 
ni^t." 

Which so exactly describes the process 
by which Auberon Slade's stanzas have 
wedded themselves to the melody of Lady 
Gwynne, that she looks conscious, and has 
nothing to advance in denial of it. Only 
she wishes that he would turn his eyes 
another way. 

"Emily, come and play us something. 
You are all terribly lazy to-night." 

" Oh, not vet, Lady Gwynne, please ! 
Mr. Denison is teaching us such a capital 
method of telling fortunes by the cards." 

She rises *and goes towards them, 
Auberon Slade following in her wake. 

"Do you believe in such rubbish, Mr. 
Denison?" 

"Scarcelv, by this plan, which is only 
a game; out I have known wonderful 
things foretold by a friend of my mother's, 
the Comtesse d'Assi, who is some connec- 
tion o^ and learned her method from the 
Italian lady whom Napoleon used to con- 
sult before engaging in any great political 
measure." 

" How does she tell them ? " 

"By the cards, as I do, — only in a 
difterent manner." 

" And you credit them ? " 

" They have often come true." 

"Well,. the only fortune I believe in," 
says Auberon Slade, "is the fortune we 
make or mar for ourselves. What men 
call destiny is usually the work of our own 
hands." 

"Not always, my dear Slade," replies 
M^jor Calvert, laughing. "Sometimes it 



depends upon Government, in which case 
it IS too often marred, and as my faith is 

rnned entirely upon that respectable body, 
need not tell you it is but smalL" 

"Please don't make such a dreadful 
chattering, Major Calvert. I cannot hear 
what Mr. Denison is saying." 

"You are very cold-hearted, Miss Mus- 
grave," declares her oracle, as he turns the 
cards over and over in his hand, and tries to 
look profound. " You keep all your admirers 
at a distance by your cruel behavior. There 
are two, — no, three, at this present 
moment, who are on the Verge of commit- 
ting suicide from the effects of your 
reticence and impenetrabilitv. 

As soon as the laugh, which this very 
improbable prophecy calls forth from all 
sides, has subsided, Lady Gwynne ex- 
claims, — 

"But I don't call that telling one's 
fortune. You are an impostor, Mr. Dsnison, 
you only say what already exists. You 
might guess as much as that, fix)m the sheer 
contemplation of your companion's face, 
without the aid of cards at all." 

"Pardon me. Lady Gwynne, every one 
has not, like yoi^rself, the faculty of reading 
characters at first sight." 

" Lady Gwynne is celebrated for making 
lucky guesses inUhat respect^" some one 
says to Auberon Slade. 

"Indeed! can you tell my character. 
Lady Gwynne ? x ou have had no opipor- 
tunity of learning it." 

She turns towards the ea^er face up- 
raised to hers, and scans it for a moment. 
Then she says, thoughtftdly, — 

" What * luck ' can there be in reading 
the character of a man or woman, rightly? 
To me it seems so difficult to misunder- 
stand it. There are no two faces alike, — 
nor two pair of hands." 

"Do you draw much inference firom a 
hand?" demands the poet, remembering, 
with secret satisfaction, his own shapefy 
paw. 

" Oh, I think so ! they are so different. 
I always look to a woman's hand for her 
breeding, and her mouth for her temper. 
In your sex, manual exercise too often 
destroys the shape." And Lady Gwynne 
lays her hand upon the table as she speaks, 
and. contemplates it a little lovingly. I 
have no desire to disguise her faults. 

It is an aristocratic hand; not very 
small, perhaps, nor faultlessly moulded, 
but white as marble, with long taper 
finders, perfect nails, and a firm steadfast 
look about it, — like a hand that one would 
like to grasp when the damps of death 
are on one's brow, and the weakness 
of mortality commences to make itself 
felt. 
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Auberon Slade perceives it, and with a 
cry, — almost of pleasure, — starts forward 
and places his hand upon a Une with 
hers. 

A remarkable occurrence ; the two hands, 
although belonging to different sexes, are 
almost precisely similar ; and his compan- 
ion sees it as well as herself. 

"How very much alike they arel" he 
says, exultantly. *' Are our characters the 
same?" 

But Lady Gwynne withdraws her hand 
too quickly to express satisfaction at his 
movement. 

" You forget, Mr. Slade," she answers 
coldly, "that you are a man and I a 
woman; and that strength in me would 
become weakness in yourself." 

" Tell nle my character," he urges. 

" Are you sure you would like to hear 
it?" 

" Quite sure ! — from your lips ; — though 
if you say that I am very weak, I'm afraid 
that I shall not believe it." 

" I will not say any thing I do not think," 
she answers quietly, and turns her eyes upon 
the radiant countenance beside her ; whilst 
every one, except the players at piquet, sus- 
pends his occupation to listen to her judg- 
ment. 

"Strong powers of feeling," she goes on 
presently, " acute sensitiveness, love of 
refinement and luxury, and a very equable 
temper. Am I ri^ht so far ? " 

"I think so — pray proceed." 

" An affectionate disposition, but rather 
inclined to self-indulgence ; a very tender 
heart" — 

"By Jove I she is determined, to turn 
his head," is the silent opinion of Major 
Calvert, who is standing close by. But his 
decision is made a moment too soon ^ though 
the eyes of Auberon Slade are beaming with 
self-satisfaction. * 

" But," continues Lady Gwynne, and in 
her "but "there is a tone which almost 
bears on sadness ; " but with this, an im- 
patience of suffering, Mr. Slade ; a want of 
perseverance, an inclination to begin things 
and leave them half completed ; that, un- 
checked, bi^s fair to render all your virtues 
void." 

There is a disposition to laugh on the 
part of the by-standers at this untoward 
conclusion, but something in the faces of 
Lady Gwynne and Auberon Slade, makes 
them refrain. 

" I have no doubt you are quite correct 
in that particular," exclaims the latter, 
although lio looks anxious and uncomfort- 
able at the decision of his hostess ; " but I 
am ai'raid you give me too much credit for 
powers of feeling. I have none. Lady 
Gwynne : I am a philosopher ; or a cynic, 



if you will ; certainly a man blessed with 
too good an appetite and perfect a diges- 
tion, to take the trouble of worrying- my- 
self about any thing that may happen m 
this world." 

She glances at him quickly, — 

" You do not feel joy strongly, nor dis- 
appointment ? " 

She hits him hardly there, but he does 
not wince under it. 

" I have seldom found any thing in this 
life capable of affording me the first, and 
as to the second, I am a stranger to it." 

" The world has used you too well, 
Slade,'? says Calvert, " it has spoiled you 
with flattery and incense; you will talk 
differently at some future day." 

" Shall I, my dear fellow V Then I sin- 
cerely trust that day may never shine for 
me," he retmrns, with an assumption of 
complete indifference. He is hoip'ibly an- 
noyed at the opinion his hostess has ex- 
presse<l of hira, and hopes to pique her by 
a denial of her former statement. The 
assumption deludes Lady Gwynne, who 
takes it for earnest; and afler gazing at 
his nonchalant appearance for a moment 
incredulously, turns away to another part 
of the room, quite determined never again 
to evince the slightest interest in Auberon 
Slade. 

" He is not at all the man I took him 
for," she thinks, with just a shade of vexa- 
tion. " He is as conceited as any empty- 
headed puppy about town, and I wish I 
had never affected sufficient interest in hira 
to read his character. He will probably 
think to repay my condescension by an 
increase of familiarity. But he is much 
mistaken if he imagines 1 would permit 
him to do so." 

So that her manner towards her new 
guest for the rest of the evening is very 
cool and indifferent ; and he perceives the 
change, and is made, not exactly unhappy 
by it, but ill at ease, and more determined 
than ever to leave Felton Hall upon the 
first occasion. 

But could Lady Gwynne have seen him 
when, in the solitude of his own room, he 
leans both his elbows on the table, and 
thrusts his fingers through his hair, and 
stares mechanically at the bed-curtains, 
she would have relented having dismissed 
him with so cold a bow. 

He is really unhappy now ; not at what 
she said, nor that she should have said it, 
but because in his heart he feels it to be 
true. 

" Impatient of suffering — unpersevering 
— and selt-indulgent,'* he mutters to him- 
self. "Can it really be the case; and 
has this woman; a perfect stranger to 
me, and my past life, read my character 
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more plainly than I ever read it for my- 
self?" 

As he ponders, the remembrance of 
great designs sketched out and left in 
embrj'o, of noble projects unachieved, and 
visions of amendment still to be put in 
execution, flit across his brain and leave it 
troubled. 

** It is true that I have done but little as 
yet," he thinks, " but I am young, and life 
still holds so much enjoyment for me. When 
I have somewhat palled of its pleasures, I 
t shall have more time to consider how best 
to benefit my generation." 

Too much enjoyment 1 and too much love 
for it! That is just what her ready wit 
discovered. Is it possible that at his age 
one can enjoy life too much V 

He muses -on the luxury of his habits, 
and those of the society he keeps ; the little 
time he gives to thought and study; the 
lar^ leisure he devotes to fashion; the 
aptitude with which he casts aside business 
for the least temptation drawing him the 
other way, — the disappointment into which 
this t-endency betrayed him. 

Ay 1 that wtis a disappointment I at the 
moment, sharp and piercing as a two-edged 
sword, dividing joints and marrow; the 
mere memory of- which can make him 
shudder, even at humiliation tliat is 
past. 

Impatient under suffering I As Auberon 
Siade recalls the wild, uimallowed period 
that succeeded that great pain, he is ready 
to acknowledge that, somehow, Lady 
G Wynne knows him better than he knows 
himself. 

" A very remarkable woman ! " he solilo- 
quizes, as he lights a last cig^ by the 
opened casement, *'one moment, as soil 
and dependent as a little child ; and the 
next, keen and penetrating as a detective 
officer ; rather determined, too, in her way ; 
and with any amount of feeling. How she 
could love, too, if that curved open moulh 
of hers tells truth. I wonder, by the way, 
if she has ever had any scope for exercising 
the talent. Hardly, I should imagine — at 
any rate, with such a blockhead as Sir 
Lyster. Well, I wish she had not discov- 
ered this confounded weakness of min^, 
or rather fancied she had discovered it. 
For I am not weak, or wanting in pei^ 
severance — ^^by George I I'm not — see how 
I worked all through last winter — and TU 
prove it to her, by finishing my poem be- 
fore I leave the Hall. My lady shall not 
find me wasting my precious time again, by 
reading to her beneath the walnut- 
trees *' 

And casting aside the end of his cigar, 
with every appearance of impatience, Aube- 
ron Slade retires to his rest. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



LKFT TO HERSELF. 



The mominz reflection does not dis- 
perse the cvcmng resolution, which (as 
subsequent events i^ill determine) is rather 
a remarkable occun^ence in the Ufe of our 
hero ; and he slicks to it manfully clso, duv^ 
ing two days, for which lengthened period 
he absents himself religiously during work- 
ing hours, not once showing his face in the 
garden or even down stairs, to the intense 
disgust of the younger members of the fe- 
male community, who, as Miss Musgrave 
remarks, " can't bear a creature who haa 
had his head so turned by flattery that no 
one is ffood enou;Th for him." 

At me end ot that time, however, as 
Lady Gwynne is passing through the hall 
after breakfast, she heai's his voice from the 
upper story. 

^' I say I look here 1 can you get me some 
more ink ? " 

« Mr. Slade 1 is that you ? " . 

" Lady Gwynne I " in a voice of horror — 
" is it possible I was addressing you ? I am 
so shocked ; I thought it* was one of the 
servants, and I have broken my bell." 

" Can I get you any thing ? " 

" Oh, no 1 pray don't mention it I It is 
only that I have used up all my ink ; I will 
come down stairs and fetch some for my- 
self:" 

But as he reaches the middle of the broad 
flight, she is already ascending with the 
ink-bottle in her hand, and they enter his 
sitting-room together. 

It is a pretty little nook which has been 
allotted*to his use, all trimmed with green 
and white, — a lady's boudoir in fact, be- 
sprinkled with fragile ornaments, and pic- 
tures, suggestive of innocence and pCiice, 
in the midst of which the world-worn man 
looks as incongTuous as a snake reposing 
upon daisies. 

She fills his dhina inkstand carefully, 
and then halts by the table for a moment, 
thoughtfully regarding the mass of papers 
scattered on its surface, whilst he looks 
down upon the rich border of her dress, 
and sighs, though very softly, to himself; 
the womanly presence making him under- 
stand the void that has existed in his 
chamber theretofore. 

" I hope that you are comfortable here, 
and have every thing you want," she says, 
with all the anxiety of a hospitable mind. 
. " Every thing, thank you I Nothii^ could 
be more convenient or luxurious. In fact, 
I begin quite to dread returning to my dull 
chambers in town." 

" There is no necessity for you to do so 
nntil you feel inclined. "What a mass of 
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wricing I Have you doae all that since 
you have been here ? " 

" Not quite all, but the greater part, and 
that within the last two days. Although 
Lady Gwynne does consider me so idle and 
unpersevering," he adds,' with an upward 
glance that is half deprecating, ana *lialf 
sly. 
Poor Lady Gwynne is one big blush. 
"You know that I could only tell you 
what the contour of your fice and head 
suggested to iny mind. But it is not neces- 
sary we should prove all that nature in- 
tended us to be ; that would indeed be a 
frightful destiny. The worst inclinations 
may be overcome; and in your case the 
foibles that I mentioned must at the least 
have been largely ibaght against, before 
your name could have attained the place in 
literature that it has done." 

" Don't lay that flittering unction to my 
soul," he answers frankly ; " I confess that 
a disposition to commence things, and then 
cast them on one side, is my most common 
failing. Indeed, it is an effort to me to 
finish any thin^, even the shortest poem." 

She likes his frankness, but she looks 
grave at his admission. 

" Tlion I should make a point, in your 
case, of never patting any thing aside, even, 
as you say, the briefest sonnet, until it is 
completed." 

" Ah, if I had your resolution, or your 
decided spirit always at hand to warn me, 
I should do greater things than I shall ever 
be capable of now." 

He delivers himself of this aphorism in 
such a tone of despondency, that her soft, 
foolish heart is toucned. 

" My dear Mr. Slade, what a treasonable 
speech! •You have a mother and sister^, 
have you not ? " 

" Any quantity of them." 
" And would tiiey not warn you if they 
imagined you required it ? They must be 
very ambitious for your sake, and proud of 
what you have already accomplished." 

" Mv dear Lady Gwynne, it is the great- 
est mistake in this world to judge the 
feelings of others by our own. My mother 
has a copy of my book of ballads, I be- 
lieve, lying on the drawing-room table ; but 
I doubt if she, or my sisters, have ever 
looked into it. I am quite sure they could 
not repeat a line that it contains, and as to 
consi4ering them worth being set to 
music " — 

But at this mention of the predilection 
for them 'she has herself evinced. Lady 
Gwynne colors again, and looks down un- 
easily, and Auberon Slade stops. short in 
his oration. 

^e has not been exactly cool in her 
demeanor towards him since that evening. 



but she has been less cordial than at first, 
and more disposed to seek the company of 
Major Calvert, or any other of her guests. 
She was a little bit afraid that she had 
gone too far with Auberon Slade ; that she 
had appeared too conscious in his presence, 
and, tnough unwittingly, had paid too high 
a tribute to his undoubted genius, and, 
like all modest women, she is sensitive, and 
in danger now of retreating too far in the 
opposite direction. And her guest has 
perceived the change, and it has given him 
pain. 

" Don't let me think," he continues 
softly, "that you regret a circumstance 
that afforded me the keenest pleasure." 

"It is a Uttle thing to afford yoa 
pleasure." 

"A Uttle thing to know that you ap- 
preciate my motives; that you can 
enter into my thoughts and make them 
your own ? O Lady Gwynne I if you say 
that with sincerity, you cannot know how 
seldom in this world we meet with sym- 
pathy. Many have congratulated, more 
have flattered me, but it is of very few 
that I can truly say, * we think together.' " 
" Your poetry has always given me 
pleasure," she admits, though hau unwill- 
ingly. " I fancy that I can understand it 
better than th^t of most people. Despair 
and lamentation are altogether out of my 
line; so is the exuberance of joy, for I 
have never known any violent grief, and 
my life has passed as trancjuilly as a sum- 
mer day, feut that yearning for compan- 
ionship, which you so often express — that 
intense longing for — ^-for " — 

" For sympathy," interrupted her hearer 
eagerly; "for another soul to speak to 
yours; to interpret its desires before it 
utters them ; to keep peace when it wishes 
to be silent, and to barter thought when 
the inclination for speech arises; in fact, 
you vearn to find another self." 

" And why not add that I sigh for an 
impossibility? No two persons in this 
world are alike." 

" But there are many souls fitted to be 
companions to each other. Else why 
should we feel in reading the words of 
strangers that they convey a correct im- 
pression of our own thoughts ? Take some 
of our modem lights, for instance, — Ten- 
nyson, Longfellow, Owen Meredith, — 
with how many thousand souls do their 
souls not throb in sympathy? " 

He is growing sentimental now, but her 
light laugh recsuls him. 

" But how would they all get on in the 
flesh together, Mr. Slade ? " 

" Well, I hardly know what to say ab5ut 
that ; except, that if they did not agree, it 
would be, mat either the poets had written 
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what they did not feel, or their readers had 
mistaken imagination for reality. But 
there is no such key to a man's heart as 
his verse, Lady Gwynne, and no such re- 
fining process fqr our own souls as the 
study of poetry." 

" Do you read nvich in that way ? " 

<< A great deal. I am still but a tyro in 
the art, you know, — a mere student. I 
hope to do much better than I have yet 
done." 

He halts, expecting her to deny the pos- 
sibility of sucn an occurrence; but the 
only words that drop from her lips are a 
coimrmation of the statement. * 

"Of course 1 you ought to, at your 
age." 

He doesn't quite like the answer, but he 
swallows it meekly. 

" What age do you suppose me to be ? " 

" About my own, — six-and-twenty." 

"I shall be six-and-twenty in Decem- 
ber." 

" There is only a month's difierence 
between us then. And you are at the 
commencement of life, and I seem to have 
nearly reached its close." 

"Lady Gwynne 1" 

" Oh, you don't know how old it makes 
a woman feel to be a mother ! Every thing 
seems over then, except looking forward to 
one's grandchildren." 

They both laugh at this, and she takes 
the opporttlnity to move towards the door. 

" On I are you going ? I wish I might 
come with you ? " 

" You can do so, if you like. The girls 
and I are sitting in the morning-room to- 
day. It is too hot to venture out of doors." 

" But may I brin^ this ponderous volume 
with me ? I have been studying dramatic 
verse of late." 

"^Vhat is it? Shakspearel Oh, you 
know that we shall be pleased to hear you 
read, without fishing for a compliment be- 
forehand." 

And so, both feeling unusually li^ht- 
hearted and gay at having made up their 
little difference, they descend together to 
the presence of the other ladies, and spend 
a charming hour in reading and conversa- 
tion, before the gong summons them to 
luncheon. 

Having found his time pass so pleasantly, 
Auberon Slade ponders on the reason ; and 
coming to the conclusion that it is far easier 
to fix one's attention on the matter in hand, 
when reading aloud than when reading to 
one's self, steals sneaking down stairs again 
the following day with Shakspeare under 
his arm, and a humble request to be re- 
admitted to the momin^HPOom. 

Lady Gwynne slightly demurs; that is, 
she hesitates, and is not quite certain 



whether she intCT^ds to sit there, or in the 
garden. But Auberon Slade is equal to all 
emergencies, and the girls are vencmently 
opposed' to doing any thing but remaining 
where they are, so that their hostess is 
compelled through politeness to yield her 
wishes to theirs, and Shakspeare is carried 
by universal acclamation. C^irried, not 
only for that day, but several succeeding 
ones, until more than a week has elapsed 
since Auberon Slade first read aloud to 
them beneaih the walnut-trees. Then a 
contretemps arises, hitherto unforeseen, and 
threatening to produce consequences, incon- 
venient, if not serious. 

Sir Lyster wishes to rid the house of 
Emily Mus^ave and his wife's cousins, for 
the first of September is close at hand, and 
he has invited several new guests to Felton 
Hall, and Lady Gwvnne opposes the 
measure with spirit. The period originally 
agreed upon for the young ladies' visit is 
not expired, and she has an innate dread of 
bcin^ lefl without female companionship, 
and begs that she may at least retain one 
of them. 

"Stuff and nonsense 1" ejaculated Sir 
Lyster, in his sweet, rcrassuring manner ; 
" what on earth can you want of a lot of 
stupid, useless girls about the place, that 
can do nothing but sniggle and flirt? " 

" They amuse the gentlemen. However 
shall we get through the evenings without 

"Much better than with them. They 
don't play cards or billiards, or any sensible 
game; and only keep the men dangling 
after them, when they would much rather 
be in my smoldng-room. 

" My dear Lyster I you will be overheard 
if you speak so loud." « 

"Don't care who hears me. All the 
better if they do, and take the liint to clear 
out. They've been hanging on here for a 
couple of months, and we shall want their 
rooms. I've invited Sir John and Lady 
Cleaver here, and my Uncle Hassell writes 
me word to-day that he and ,his wife will 
be down the beginning of the week." 

"I shall have no companions when they 
are gone," says Lady Gwynne, in a tone of 
vexation. 

"You will have Lady Cleaver and my 
Aunt Hassell. What can you want more ? " 

" My dear Lyster 1 Lady Cleaver never 
leaves her room till luncheon-time: and 
your aunt is so nervous amongst strangers 
that she takes all her meals alone I " 

" All the better. ^Vho wants to talk to 
old women ? You will not be bothered by 
their company." 

"Yes! of course, but" — She is not 
thinking of the stranger up stairs, nor of 
the probability of ^cir being thrown in 
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each other's way ; and yet an instinct, not 
to be accounted for, yet perfectly definable 
(which is oflener observable in women than 
men, and perhaps bestowed on them in 
common with the other lower animals, to 
make up for their lack of reasoning powers), 
urges her to make another effort to retain 
one at least of her youn^ guard of honor. 
"Might not Emily stay! She is always 
happy here, you know, and very useful to 
me. Let Minnie and Emma go home as 
you wish, and Emilyremain for a month or 
six weeks longer. The house will be empty 
again by that time. 

" No ! it is impossible I I tell you that I 
want their bedrooms." 

" I could have a soforbedstead put in mv 
dressing-room for Emily. She is a ^ood- 
natured girl, and does not mind a little 
inconvenience." 

But the nobler animal, fully conscious of 
its mental and physical powers, is deter-, 
mined to have its own way. 

" Hang it all I Am I not master in my 
own house? I've told you once already 
that I wish them 'to go, all three of them, 
and you stand there twaddling about sofa- 
bedsteads and such rubbish. I wish the 
girls to go : that's quite suMcient, and so 
now, let's hear no more about it." 

Consequently he does hear no more 
about it, and by the end of the next 
week Lady Gwynne's cousins and friend 
are gone, and she finds herself through 
the long smnmer days — save for the two 
old women who never appear till dinner- 
time — virtually alone. 

Except that Mr. Slade, who must work 
harder than ever now, if he is to take any 
recreation in the shooling season, brings 
down his business, whether of writing or 
reading, into her sitting-room each morn- 
ing, and she does not know how to prevent 
his doing so. He says he can compose so 
much better if seme one is sitting in the 
same room with him. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ET^BXAL fFBIENDSHIP. 

It is about this time that old Mr. Slade, 
obedient to the peremptorily expressed 
desire of his son, — of whom he stands just 
a little in awe, — sends a letter to Felton 
Hall, to say that Auberon's presence is 
urgently needed iu Blankshire, on business 
connected with the • estate, which will 
eventually be his own. And Auberon 
Slade tosses the epistle on one side, and 



asks his father by return of post, why on 
earth he neglected to comply with bis 
demands at the proper time. 

" I have been expecting your letter for 
the last week," he writes, with considerable 
irritation ; " it might have been of some 
use to' me then, it is not the least now* I 
have been at Felton Hall more than a 
fortnight, making use of the house as 
though it were my own, and I cannot run 
away just as the shooting season is at 
hand. Besides, Sir Lvster has invited two 
or three men expressly to meet me, and I 
am quite sure that he would take my 
departure at this moment as a want of 
politeness to himself. You have entirely 
upset my plans again by your delay, but I 
must make the best of it, and will take 
good care to look after myself in future." 

Having despatched which filial admoni- 
tion, Auberon Slade resigns himself with 
Spartan firmness to the horrors of his lot. 

He is right in surmisin<; that Sir Lyster 
Gwynne would take his defalcation at this 
particular juncture as a personal affront. 
Sir Lyster does not like Auberon Slade ; 
it is hardly poissible that two men, differing 
so widely in their preferences and pursuits, 
should amalgamate in common . life ; but 
spite of himself, he cannot help admiring 
him, and it flatters his vanity to retain so 
cogent an attraction under tne roof of Fel- 
ton Hall. 

For if Auberon Slade and Lyster 
Gwynne cannot agree in all things, it is 
not the case with Auberon Slade and other 
men. He is essentially a man's compan- 
ion: full of pleasant, worldly chatter, 
original anecdotes, and smart sayings, that 
can be carried fi:om one ear to another, 
and repeated with the greatest advantage. 
He is an inveterate smoker and keen 
sportsman ; can talk over the prospects of 
the season as ably as he can enlarge upon 
the doctrinal disputations of the day ; and 
discuss the merits of stable or kennel with 
as much facility as he can quote poetry or 
prose to suit any topic that may happen to 
be brought forward. 

His is; in fact, a versatile taste and 
genius, which is half the secret, perhaps, 
of his success amongst women ; for, what- 
ever men may imagine to the contrary, 
that much-abused sex seldom likes them 
any the better for hanging about the draw- 
ing-room when their companions are in 
the hunting-field.< A woman likes a man 
because he is not a woman ; notwithstand- 
ing which, when men, having fiilfilled the 
duties of their station, can contrive to 
mingle a little feminine softness in tiieir 
social intercourse, they become doubly 
dangerous animals to be left alone with. 

Auberon Slade has this danger6us gift 
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in perfection, and though Lady Gwynne 
will not permit him to talk on indifferent 
subjects during the hours of study, he has 
contriyed to have several strolls with her 
after dinner, through the syrin^a and rose- 
scented labyrinth of the shrubbery; and 
to find out tnat their opinions tally in most 
instances, and that wnere they differ he 
has little trouble in bringing her round to 
his own. 

Indeed, those walks (whilst Lady Cleaver 
and Mr& Hassell take their after-dinner 
nap in the drawing-room, and Sir Lyster 
and his guests are prosing or debating, as 
the humor takes them, oyer their bottles in 
the dining-room) haye come to be a recog^ 
nized institution by these two, who have 
almost arrived at the point of calling each 
other friends ; and altnough Miss Daisy, in • 
her white skirts and fluttering ribbons, is 
usually hanging on her mother's arm, her 
presence is not a sufficient check upon their 
conversation to render the fascinating 
intercourse innocuous. It is the first of 
September, and from nine o'clock in the 
morning — save for the three ladies and 
the child — Felton Hall has been empty 
of its inmates, and, as Lady Gwynne con- 
siders it, excessively dull. 

It is the first day that Auberon Slade 
has absented himself between breakfast and 
luncheon, and she misses him terribly. The 
pleasant little room in which they have 
been accustomed to sit together lodts so 
bare and deserted that she cannot stay 
there ; she so much misses the sound of his 
rich, mellow voice, as he reads out some 
striking portion of the poem he is studying : 
or the bright, soft look of his eyes as she 
raises her own, and finds that they are fixed 
upon her. 

She misses all this, with a kind of sink- 
ing, cold regret, and walks out of the room 
impatiently; and yet never guesses why 
the absence of Auberon Slade should be of 
any moment to her. 

Daisy is hard at work, with her gover- 
ness ; mid fat Lady Cleaver is, as usual, in 
bed ; there is no resource but to join her 
aunt Hassell in the drawing-room. Aunt 
Hassell is a withered, half-dead little wo- 
man, who jumps if the door is opened sud- 
denly, and talks with a nervous tremble 
in her voice. She has a nature with which 
Lady Gwynne cannot sympathize, and of 
which she is, at times, rather intolerant; 
but a yearning to talk to some one has come 
over her, a.nd faute de mieux, she must talk 
to Mrs. Hassell. 

The little, half-dead aunt has not much 
to say, not t)eing in the habit of making 
pertinent or original remarks upon any sub- 
ject ; but she knits, and trembles, and re- 
plies in monosyllables, and has nearly ex- 



hausted her listener's patience, until the 
conversation- somehow works itself Found 
to Auberon Slade. 

*^ How do you like him, aunt ? " asks 
Lady Gwynne, — a question, by the way, 
which she has become very fond lately of 
puttinsf — -'wi rosa — to her various guests. 

" Oh, I like him well enough, my dear, 
what I have seen of him. But I think he 
oujrht to take more care of himself." 

Mrs. Hassell's remarks, when she does 
venture on any, always culminate, in some 
unaccountable manner, on the question of 
health. 

" Take care of himself," echoes her niece, 
" but why — he is not ill ? " 

Mrs.* Hassell's head wags backward and 
forward oracularly, like the head of a toy 
mandarin. 

It is her only answer ; and at first sight 
it seems a startling one. 

" What do you mean, aunt ? " sa} s Lady 
Gwynne, in a tone of fluttering alarm. 

" My dear, that young man is consump-' 
tive ; ne ought never to remain out after the 
dew has fallen. He will not last more than 
three or four years at the outside." 

"But who told you so ? " in a very low 
voice. 

** My daughter, Mrs. Jerrardj knows the 
family; they live close together in Blank- 
shire. His sister died in a decline last 
year, and I am told that his health was very 
much affected by his disappointment." 

'' What disappointment i*' 

" What ! have you never heard ? I 
thought all the world knew that Mr. Slade 
wka engaged to Lady Mary St. Maur, and 
that she jilted him ! Very badly she bi'haved, 
I am told; and that the young man fell 
quite ill from vexation at her conduct, and 
was ordered away from London in conse- 
quence. And it will have a great effect 
upon his health without doubt ; for a dis- 
ease like his is always, more or less, affected 
by the state of the mind." 

" But are you sure he is consumptive V " 

" My dear, no one could look at him and 
doubt it. Have you not seen how pale he 
is in the mornings, and flushed at ni;rht? 
That is always a symptom'; besides, Jane 
tells me -that all the family are the same, 
and that no one supposes that any of them 
will live to reach c^d age: Mr. Slade 
coughed a good deal last evening, after he 
came in from walking with you. Did you 
not hear him ? " 

"Yes! yes — I did." 

Mrs. Hassell does not observe the husky 
voice in which these words are uttered, nor 
notice the sudden shadow that falls across 
her niece's face. 

Grood old soul ! How should she ? She 
has never been troubled with dangerous at- 
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tentions during her married life; nor en- 
countered the smallest temptation to be 
disloyal to her Hassell. British virtue has 
doubtless a great deal to 1^ proud of in her 
morality, and a very plain physiognomy 
still more. Any way, she does not recognize 
the ifeeling, and would certainly not sym- 
pathize with it if she did. 

What has a wedded heart in common 
with irregular pulsation, or a wedded cheek 
with burning, painful blushes? They 
ought to have forgotten how such things 
are done. • 

" Where are you going, my dear ? " de- 
mands Mrs. Hassell presently, as Lady 
Gwynne, rising from her seat, moves slowly 
towards the door. 

" Only to see Daisy ; it wants but an 
hour to luncheon-time ; we shall meet then,*' 
— and she is gone. 

She feels as though it would be a comfort 
to her, at that moment, to be assured of 
Daisy's health and spirits — to look upon 
her blooming face, and strong, stout limbs, 
and feel happy in the thought that sick- 
nesd and death are not likely to step in 
here, and rob her of so valued a possession. 
And she stays by the child till lunchdon- 
time, watching her rc^gh movements, and 
listening to her sturdy voice (for Miss 
Daisy is by no means of the sylph*liko 
order of children) with ^sitive rehef; and 
sending up, every other moment, a little 

Erayer of thanks that there is no scourge 
anging over her youthful beauty, no hered- 
itary taint to fear for her, and that she 
mayt-est with as much confidence as is per- 
mitted to mortality, on the hope of seeing 
her daughter attain perfected woman- 
hood. 

But when the melancholy mid-day meal 
is concluded, and Lady Gwynne is once* 
more released from . the society of Mrs. 
Hassell, she wanders out of doors, and 
paces up and down beneath the walnut- 
trees, and indulges in a profound melan- 
choly. There is no Daisy now to divert 
her thoughts, and make her thankful (that 
young person having been again captured 
by her governess, and carried off a prison- 
er to the schoolroom) and she muses in a 
vague manner on the transitory nature of 
this world's happiness, until she succeeds 
in making herself thoroughly miserable. 

So, lost in a revery, she is standing, 
with the tears thickly gathered in her eyes, 
when some one steals up behind her on the 
grass, and says; " Boh I " right in her ear. 

Of course she starts, and of course she 
laughs ; it is only natural she should laugh 
to find that Auberon Slade can think of 
no more dignified manner in which to an- 
nounce his presence to his hostess. 

'< O Mr. Slade, how you startled me 1 



How can you be such a baby 1 Are they 
aUhereV" 

" No one but myself. After having 
walked over about a couple of dozen fieldb 
this morning, they propose to take as 
many more this atlernoon. But I am quite 
done up, I could ^o no farther," and he 
puts his gun and wot-belt down upon the 
grass as he speaks. 

" Have you had good sport ? " 

" Very fair. They'll have made a capi- 
tal bag by this evening ; Sir Lyster and 
Calvert appear indefatigable. I shot a 
couple of dozen brace myself." 

" And you are very tired." 

*' Rather so. Such a sedentary life as I 
lead unfits one for violent exercise ; but I 
shall get used to it after a day or two. 
How cool it is out here 1 Come and sit 
down I " and as she complies with his re- 
quest by taking possession of one of the 
garden chairs, he flin^ himself full length 
upon the ground beside her. ' < 

^< Oh 1 don't sit there," she exclaims 
quickly, in a voice which, despite of her- 
self, is full of entreaty. " I am sure the 
grass must be damp, there was a shower 
last night." 

"Well, what of that?" m a tone of 
amusement, "it won't hurt me if it is. 
Nothing ever hurts me." 

" But you have a cough," reproachfully. 

•"•Where V "as though a cough might be 
t^ken all over the body. 

". You coughed last night ; I heard you." 

" Oh ! that is nothing, only a tickling in 
my throat. I always have that in the 
evenings." 

"But you should be more careful, in- 
deed, Mr. Slade ; coughs are such danger- 
ous things, and you are rather used to 
them, I believe." 

" Never had a bad one in my life." 

" But — but — your family generally are 
delicate, are they not ? " 

" As strong as horses, everyone of them. 
Who told you to the contrary, Lady 
Gy wnne V " 

She is rather confused now, but she 
blunders on womanfully. 

*^I heard — I understood — that is to 
say my Aunt Hassell informed me j ust now, 
that Sliss Slade — your sister, that " — 

"My poor sister whom we lost last 
year?" he says, interrogatively. 

" Yes. Mrs. Hassell has oeen led to 
understand that she died in a consumption; 
and I know it is catching and rubs in fam- 
ilies, and I thought perhaps — indeed, my 
aunt told me " — 

" That we were a doomed race : and that 
frightened you." 

The voice in which he ends this sentence 
is a lowered voice. Intuitively his eyes 
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turn to seek her own, but the search is un- 
successful ; Lady Gwvnne's eyes are look- 
ing quite in an opposite direction, and only 
one part ofu very crimson cheek is visible. 

'* Were you thinking ot that when I sur- 
prised you here just now ? " 

No answer. O Lady Gwynne I why do 
YOU not give a quick indignant denial to 
his Question ? 

« Now I will tell you what are the real 
facts of the case," says Auberon Slade, 
when he has gazed at lier averted face for 
as long as decency will permit. " My poor 
sister died* of sheer debility, the conse- 
quence of an operation which had been 
performed on her two years before, and 
from the effects of which she had never re- 
covered, and there was no sympton of con- 
sumption about her case ; neither have I 
ever heard of any member of our family 
dying of that disease." 

"People do exaggerate so terribly," 
murmurs Lady Gwynne, already heartily 
ashamed that she has alluded to the subject. 

" As for myself, I believe there has sel- 
dom been a stronger man than I am, or one 
more capable of enduring fatigue. Thin- 
ness is no proof of debility, and it would re- 
auire the constitution ot' a horse to go 
irough what I went through last season." 

"But you knocked up under it!" she 
answers quickly. 

" Yes 1 but more from the effects of men- 
tal, than physical exertion. Partly also 
from worry. As Mrs. Hassell appears to 
be so conversant with my family diseases, 
she may also have proved competent to en- 
lighten you concerning my private affairs." 
• ** O Mr. Slade I pray don't mention it ; 
it is no concern of mine." 

" Not if you could comfort me I " 

" That is out of my power." 

"I am not so sure of it O Lady 
Gwynne, if you knew how during the last 
few months I have longed for a sympathetic 
heart to which 1 could tell the troubles of 
my own, you would not be so quick, per- 
haps, to say you cannot comfort me." 

" But your mother I — your sisters — you 
! have them." 

" My mother ! my sinters I " with a most 
uncomplimentary emphasis on each term — 
" Lady Gwynne I if you had seen my 
mother and sisters only once, you would 
never have made that suggestion I Mind 1 
I don't want to say any thing against them ; 
they are most excellent women in their 
way ; but as for going and telling them 
about my love affairs — Well I You have 
not seen them, and that is your only 
excuse." 

" Then it was a love affair," says Lady 
Gwynne, as she digs the point of her gar- 
den parasol deep into the turf. 



" Oh, yes 1 All the world knows that I 
She was so beautiful 1 " (wanuing %vith his 
subject) '* no man who saw her hardly 
could have helped loving her. Lady Mary St. 
Mauri — you must have seen her photo- 
graph surely, in the shop-windows in town." 

" I don't remember that I observed it ; 
but I know the name, of course. She at- 
tended the same Drawing-room as myself 
this year.*'' 

" Did you see her ? " eagerly. 

"No! 1 didn't" — coldly; but Auberon 
Slade .is Mb engrossed to see the coltlness. 

" Oh ! she is a most glorious creature ; 
with bi^ blue eyes and a perfect veil of 
golden hair — and the richest coloring — 
more like a goddess than a woman ; — and 
when she first led me on . to believe she 
cared for me, I could not think it pot^sible 
such^ood fortune could be udne." 

"Well!" — 

« Well I " — (with a deep sigh) — « the 
ending of it is no secret. I suppose she 
was either too young to know her own 
mind, or she grew tired of me ; but our en- 
gagement was broken off in a month." 

" Too young to know her own mind — 
why! she was one and twenty in May! 
everybody can tell that from the Peerage," 
interrupts Lady Gwynne, scornfully. Len- 
ient as she is in general to the foibles of 
her own sex, she caftnot resist casting this 
small stone at the supposed guilelessness of 
Ladv Mary St. Maur. 

Well, it little signifies — it comes all the 
same to me in the end. She threw me 
over — if that phrase pleases you better — 
and it is small consolation to me to believe 
her not free from blame. Because you see 
— I was very fond of her." 

There is so much simple pathos and h\i^ 
mility in this last confession, and the voice 
sounds so unlike the debonair, " devil may 
care" voice of Auberon Slade, that her ten- 
der womanly compassion is aroused in his 
behalf; and the little unworthy jealousy re- 
treats into the background. 

" You suffered," she says softly. 

" Suffered ! If you could have seen me 
when I was at last convinced that all was 
over between us, you would indeed say 
that I had suffered. I did not think it pos- 
sible that any one could suffer so much ! 
But I have lived through it you see," with 
a careless laugh. 

"Poor fellow!" The pitiful tones are 
not ISO low but that he catches them. 

" Oh ! how sweet it is to hear you say 
that 1 how very, very sweet to know that 
some one feels for me 1 If I could only 
make you understand how passionately I 
have longed for sympathy in this trial." 

" You will always have my sympathy, 
Mr. Slade." 
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" I believe it ! — but I- want more ; I 
want your affection ! 1 want to know that 
I have a friend who cares for me, into 
whose bosom I may pour all my troubles 
without reserve ; who will not get tired of 
me when I am in the vein for talking, nor 
interpret my silence as a lack of interest. 
Tell me, Lady Gwynnel Have I found 
such, a friend f Is this the secret of the 
sympathy between us V " 

" I believe that we are friends, and yet " — 

" You think there may be danger in such 
an intimacy. In some cases there might 
be, but not in ours. We are above the 
herd." 

" With us it will be soul to soul — and 
nothing less," she whispers. 

" And nothing less I How like you to 
say and * nothing less* An ordinary woman 
would have said, and ♦ nothing more* We 
shall understand each other. I knew it 
from the first." 

"And you will have no secrets from 
me?" 

" None I nor you from me ; though our 
secrets promise' to be very commonplace 
henceforward. We are neither of us in the 
first passionate flush of youth — for both 
J . of us, happily perhaps, that time is past, 
never to be recalled. And as for myself, I 
tell you candidly ft is impossible I should 
ever love again as I have done. The power 
of feeling is dead in m* ; and that is what 
I meant, the evening that you read my 
character, when I told you that I was a 
cynic." 

Why is there just the slightest shadow 
of disappointment apparent in her quick 
retort ? 

** Of course ! and so much the, better, as 
you.^say, for both of us, that it should be so. 
jLovfe' seldom brings any thing but trouble 
in this world." 

'* You are right ! There is no love to be 
compared to a true and honest friendship. 
I cannot tell you how much happier I feel 
since I have spoken to you about this trou- 
ble. Your sympathy seems to have light- 
ened my breast of half its load. That is 
the penalty you will have to pay for my 
confidence. You must bear half my trou- 
bles for me." 

How she smiles upon his upturned face I 

" And so I will, most gladly. But have 
you really never spoken to any one of this 
before?" 

" Never / I do not know any one but 
yourself to whom I would speak of it." 

"But you know very little of me," 
shyly ; *' how can you tell that I am trust- 
woithy ? " 

" I will take it on credit. I was certain 
from the first hour I met you, that we 
should be friends, and that your fiiendship 



would be such an enjoyment to me as I 
have never experienced in this world before. 
A true affection, without passion, and with- 
out reserve — what feeling on this earth 
can equal it ? It is not of this earth, it is 
a foretaste of heaven I O Lady Gwynne, 
you have made me feel so proud, so happy, 
to possess the assurance of your sympatny, 
and the hope of being admitted to your 
confidence." 

" It is I that should be proud," she an- 
swers, " to think that such a man as you, 
who have exchanged ideas with some of the 
profoundest intt^lects in Europe, should 
choose a simple woman like myself to 
be the depositary of your most private 
thoughts." 

" The marvel is, that you should take 
the trouble to be interested in them. I 
shall work with twice as good a heart now, 
when I remember that your eye will criti- 
cise my verse, and correct the emanations 
of my ungoverngd spirit by the purer im- 
pulses of your own." 

" You expect too much from me." 

"I expect you to be all that you have 
promised — my guide, and counsellor, and 
friend 1 There is no such influence for the 
benefit of man, as the influence of a high- 
soiiled and right-minded woman. I wish 
I could believe that I should never take a 
step in the future that was not taken by 
your advice, and sanctioned by your ap- 
proval." 

She has never been spoken to in this 
manner by any one in tne world before, 
and her neart glows with a new and irre- 
pressible delight, which her features take 
no trouble to conceal. 

"It is a settled thing, then. Lady 
Gwynne, is it not V " he says gayly, in con- 
clusion. " We two have sworn eternal 
friendship, which, being interpreted, means 
that you are to scold me whenever you see 
a good opening for it, and I am not to sit 
on the damp grass when you tell me not." 

" Oh, please don't allude to that any 
more ; it was so silly of me." 

" Dear Lady Gwynne, if you knew how 
sweet your anxiety made you appear in 
my eyes, you would not say^o. Silly was 
it? It is such 8illine3s, my friend^ that 
makes me feel at the present moment as if 
I could neter be unhappy in this world 
again 1"' 



CHAPTER IX. 

DANGEROUS CONFIDENCES. 

The first dressing-bell has sounded for 
the Felton dinner, and yet Auberon Slade, 
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without making any attempt at progression 
in his toilet, loans idly from his bedroom 
window, thinking over the conversation 
he has just held with Lady Gwynne. He 
feels so happy and li^ht-hearted in the 
retrospection of it, that he is astonished at 
himself. It is chiefly his vanity that is ex- 
cited by her condescension and evident 
approval, but he confuses the feeling with 
another, greater, if more reprehensible; 
and his heart flutters beneath the pleasing 
consciousness of having had the power to 
awaken a reciprocal feeling in the neart of 
a woman, as incapable of immodesty as she 
would be of deception. 

But Auberon Slade is a man of the 
world, who has mixed much with men and 
women, and noted the innumerable little 
means by which, when in pursuit of pleas- 
ure, they strive to silence the whispers of 
their conscience. He has no belief in what 
is called platonic affection; and in the 
midst- of his exultation, a troubled doubt 
creeps every now and then licross his mind, 
as he cannot divest it of the notion that he 
is on the road to lall in love with Lady 
Gwynne, and wonders to himself how it 
will all end. No thought of possible future 
guilt annoys him, for his love is yet too 
voung and pure, not to be held sacred even 
by the lowest portion of his nature ; but 
he foresees trouble ;and perplexity, — per- 
haps a bitter sorrow, — and yet he has not 
strength of mind to fly whilst there is 
time. 

"She is too good," he muses, "too in- 
nocent (absurdly innocent, indeed, for a 
woman of her age), to dream of any evil 
consequence arising from our friendship; 
and whilst her suspicions sleep, I can hold 
even my thoujjhts in check. A look of 
consciousness from her eyes would be a 
spark to kindle the whole train, an<i blow 
us — Heaven knows where. But the powers 
of hell themselves would shrink abashed 
before so pure a gaze as hers. Her fear- 
lessness 01 harm, her perfect trust in me, 
must prove her safeguard ; and in* her posi- 
tion as a married woman, she is as sacred 
in my eves as I should wish my wife to 
be in ttose o/ other men. Ahl if fate 
had only allotted such a woman to me, so 
gay of heart and deep in feeling, so bold to 
censure and quick to understand, I might 
have been a very different fellow to what 
1 am. Well! it's no use thinking about 
it," with a sigh ; " she's not mine, and she 
never will be, — the world is full of such 
cross purposes, — and I must be thankful to 
have such a woman for my friend. It is 
not every man that can say as much as 
that." 

But here the clanging of the second din- 
ner-bell startles Auberon Slade from his 



revery, into the conviction that he has not 
yet commenced to dress, and must send 
down an apolo;iy to Lady Gwynne to ac- 
count for the delay in his appearance. 

Meanwhile, very different thoughts have* 
been coursing throu^^h the mind of the 
other contractor of this new bond of friend- 
ship. She, also, has been light-hearted 
upon retrospection, singing gayly, and smil- 
ing to herself with secret satisfaction. But 
no doubts have mingled with her joy, or 
they would have dispersed it. Her light-, 
heartedness has been the li^ht-heartedness 
of a child, for Auberon Slade .does her no 
less than justice in his estimation of her 
purity of spirit and intention. Lady 
Gwynne is essentially an innocent woman, 
— innocent, not because of her ignorance, 
for sKe is perfectly well aware that this 
world's heritage is sin and shame, and that 
to err is not the exception, but the rule. 
But she is guileless with respect to fearing, 
or even contemplating, such a destiny lor 
herself. Oibcr women may go wrong — 
God pity and forgive theml — but she, 
the wife of an easy-going husband, the 
mother of such a treasure as Daisy I that 
she could ever be led astray, or even look 
upon another man with any feeling but 
that of the purest friendship, would be an 
incomprehensibility to her, a thing not to 
be understood ; to try to understand which 
would be a species of disloyalty to the 
man she had sworn to keep to, and to 
honor. 

She is blinder than Auberon Slade in 
this respect, but her blindness renders her 
less culpable. He, seeing the possible 
danger, attempts to brave it ; she treads a 
path which inexperience causes her to 
regai-d as 'safe. They both trust to them- 
selves too much, and to Heaven too little, 
but they trust in different ways. 

As to my heroine, at this juncture, she 
has no idea but 4hat what Auberon Slade 
has offered to her she is free and able to 
accept, — an honest friendship I 

Has he not told her that from his hands 
she has nothing to fear ? And so closely, 
though unknowingly, has he already 
wound himself about her heart, that she 
is ready, even now, to trust him to the 
death. 

Ah! how oflen doeis love thus creep 
on qs unawares, beneath the subtle guise 
of an interest too pure to rouse alarm ! 

Lady Gwynne is very happy; she does 
not trouble her head about the future ; the 
present enjoyment is enough for her; nor 
does she even stop to question why this 
sudden friendship should make her life 
seem brighter than it has ever done before. 
To know he thinks her worthy of his con- 
fidence; that he cares for her approval 
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and advice; and her affection makes his 
troubles less unbearable, is all-sufficient for 
a great content ; and she revels in it as a 
fbwer in the sunshine. 

She has unexpectedly been brought face 
to iace with a congenial spirit, and she 
,teels as though existence had commenced 
afresh for her. 

" Soul to soul — and nothing less." Oh, 
the delight — the ecstasy of knowing that 
she has a second soul who can understand 
the workings of her own, and lead it. on 
with each renewal of their intercourse, to 
higher and to better things. For so, in 
her humility, she confidently believes that 
Auberon Slade is capable of leading her. 
And then she dons her most becoming robe 
for the edification of her second soul, and 
descends to the dining-room, flushed and 
triumphant as^ a young girl to meet her 
lover; more so, indeed, for the one is 
about to commence a journey, the charms 
of which she .only knows .by hearsay, 
whilst the other is like a traveller, who, 
having long trod the barren," dreary desert, 
suddenly comes in sight of a fair city, 
replete with all the luxuries he has so often 
sighed for, but never yet obtained. 

Her gayety continues throughout the 
evening, and for many evenings afterwards, 
for every interview she has with Auberon 
Slade renews it. The glance of intelli- 
gence he interchanges with her, when any 
allusion is made in public to those subjects 
which appeal to them most nearly; the 

Eeeps their conversations jrive her of his 
ome pursuits and former life, that life of 
which she now so much regrets she kitows 
so little ; the private history of the rise 
and progress of each poem, which he has 
never confided to any ear before her own, — 
all these things, small in themselves, but 
great links in tne chapter of their unfortu- 
nate attachment, draw this woman and this 
man nearer together, day by dav. 

And then their talks about the glorious 
career which seems to lie before him in the 
future, — those talks in which she speaks so 
seriously about his want of perseverance, 
and his self-esteem ; takin<nr him to task 
with so much gentle iove of him, and pride 
in his abili. y, and yet with such a profound 
sense of her own responsibility in being 
promoted to the post of counsellor, that she 
seems more like a mother reproving her 
son than one equal talking to another. 

But while he laughs at her remonstran- 
ces, they sink into his heart, and bring forth 
fruit days afterwards, when hers is broken. 
It is about this time that he draws from 
her all the particulars of her marriage with 
Sir Lyster Gwynne. They are strolling in 
the shrubberies together after dinner, most 
of the company being scattered about the 



grounds of Felton Hall ; but these two, by 
some strange fatality, have departed from 
the rest, and find themselves alone, with no 
more dangerous listeners to their conversa- 
tion than the night-blowing flowers and the 
couchant birds. 

" Now I want* to hear all about Sir Lys- 
ter and yourself," says Auberon Slade, as 
hand in hand they wander down the dusky 
paths, — "where you met him, how soon 
you fell in love, and how long you were 
engaged." 

** I assure you there is nothing to relate," 
she replies, indifferently ; " the tale would 
be most commonplace." 

**But it will possess interest for me; 
every thing that concerns you does. I 
should like to know every particular of 
your former life, — where you were born, 
and how they mixed your pap, and where 
you went to school, and how many times you 
were whipped " — 

" Auberon I " 

*' Don't you believe me, Gwendoline ? " 

They have come to call each other by 
their Christian names, they hardly know 
how; but as Mr. Slade insisted that he 
never thought of her, and never had thought 
of her, as ** Lady Gwynne," and that when 
he said the words he did not mean them, it • 
seemed no worse that he should be permit- 
ted to say what he did mean — at all events, 
when they were by themselves — as not to 
mean what he said. And it required but a 
very little persuasion to make her follow 
suit. 

" Oh, yes I I believe you — with a few 
reserves. But what can I say about my 
marriage that will be interesting ? It was 
such a quiet affair, and it took place so long . 
ago." 

*' How old were you at the time ? " 

"Nearly sixteen." 

" So young I " 

^* Yes, I was young, but very tall for my 
age. TVell, if you really want to hear 
about it„I will tell you. My father's name 
was Griffiths, he was the incumbent of 
Ynyscedwyn, the place where most of Sir 
Lyster's Welsh property is situated ; and I 
hved all alone with him at the Vicarage, 
and — oh I I was so happy ! " 

She little thinks how the sigh she con- 
secrates to the memory of the happy past 
reveals the miserable contrast in tne pres- 
ent. 

" You were his only child ? " 

" Yes ; my mother died soon after I was 
born. I can't remember her, but I will 
show you her miniature if you will remind 
me of it. She looks so good and gentle. 
I think life would have been very different 
for me if she had lived." 

And here comes another deep sigh. 
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« But jronr father?" 

<< He died a few months before my mar- 
riage." 

" You have not jet told me about that" 

"Sir Lyster used to come down occa- 
sionally to look after his property," she 
; goes on hurriedly ; " and ^ my father was 
the only gentleman resident in Ynysced- 
wyn, they naturally saw a great deal of 
one another, and of me — and afler a while 
Sir Lyster told my father he wanted to 
marry me." 

" But I thought vour father died first." 

"Yes, so he jiid; because I wasn't en- 
gaged just then. I couldn't make up my 
mind at first ; I had seen so little of the 
world, you know. But it vexed mv poor 
father sadly — my indecision did, I mean 
— and when he died, I was so miserable I 
didn't seem to care what became of me, 
and so " — 

"And so you sacrificed yourself," says 
Auberon Slade, indignantly. 

Lady Gwynne glances up at him, open- 
ing her eyes almost as though she were 
but just aroused from sleep ; her pride is 
touched ; she sees that she has gone too far. 

"You quite misunderstand^ me," she 
answers quickly; "there was no one to 
compel, not even to persuade me to marry 
Sir Lyster. I did it of my own free 
choice'" 

" Yes ? " incredulously. 

" Yes I " with a little stamp of her foot 
" It is not fair of you, Auberon, to try and 
misconstrue my meaning." 

" My dear Gwendoline ! I have no wish 
to misconstrue it, my crreatest desire is to 
believe you happy. Well I you found you 
were in love with Sir Lyster — let me hear 
the end of it" 

But his words seem to provoke more in- 
dignation than they are worth. 

" Oh r how can you be so cruel, so un- 
kind to me ; you must guess how it all haj)- 
pened. My. father died and left me penni- 
less ; and 1 was so young and ignorant of 
the world, I thought th^re never could' be 
greater happiness for me than complying 
with his. last wishes. Besides Sir Lyster 
was very kind to me — as he always has 
been since," — after a short pause, 

" Well, then, you are perfectly happy, 
and there's an end of it," says Auberon 
Slade. 

" There is no need for any of my friends 
to pity me," she answers, gravely. 

" I see there is not. You love your hus- 
* band, have a promising child, a high sta- 
tion in society, and a luxurious home. I 
for one, think you are a very lucky woman. 
There are not many marriages, entered into 
80 early in life as yours, that turn out as 
weU." 



• But to this remark he receives no reply. 

." You have made me quite envious, he 
goes on presently, " drawinij such a picture 
of domestic happiness. You should have 
more consideration for my bachelor lone- 
liness, Gwendoline." 

But here he stops short, for his companion 
has sunk upon a bench near at hand, and* 
he can hear, from the quick drawing of her 
breath, that she is weeping. 

What man can stand the sight or sound 
of tears from the woman whom he loves ? 
They torture him ; he is not master of him- 
self whilst they remain. 

" Gwendoline 1 my poor Gwendoline 1 " 
cries Auberon Slade, as he takes a seat 
upon the bench beside her. 

His arm is round her waist, his hand 
warmly pressed upon her own ; in the dim 
twilight he kisses her, not passionately or 
so as to make her fear, but calmly, almost 
reverentially, upon her smooth forehead 
and wet cheeks. Yet the color flies to 
her face; he feels the blood mount, hot 
and throbbing, beneath the impress of his 
lips. 

"Nol Auberon, no 1 " she says reproach- 
fully, as, disengaging herself from his 
clasp, she tries to rise to her feet But he 
prevents her. 

" Why should you shrink from me, dear- 
est? Have you not promised to regard 
me as a brother, and ain I to be denied the 
comfort of consoling you as though you 
were my sister ? Come, Gwendoline 1 sit 
down again, and believe that my aflection 
for you is too sincere to permit md to re- 
peat any act by which I have had the mis- 
fortune to ofiend you 1 " 

" Auberon 1 I am not offended. ' 

"Prove it then by unburdening your 
heart to me ; it will be as light again when 
I have shared its troubles. Dearest I you 
can tell me nothing new 1 I know that 
you are not happy in your married life." 

And in the twilight, with her hand 
locked in his, and believing that if she had 
a brother she should feel just so towards 
him, she tells him all. 



CHAPTER X. 

A FATAL DISCOVERT. 

But where, all this time, the curioas 
may inquire, are the eyes of Sir Lyster 
Gwynne ? 

They are in their usual place, and busy 
at their usual occupation ; which is, pass- 
ing over matters of^ real importance to his 
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friends, to magnify the least trifle that 
affects himself; for if the character of Sir 
Lyster Gwynne has not already made it- 
self apparent in these pages, it may be 
summed up here in a few words. He is 
selfish, has been so from his cradle, and 
will be so to his grave ; and it is wonderful, 
on close inspection, how few lives are not 
so ; and tMs selfishness blinds his eyes to 
the feelings of every one except himself, 
and even prevents his being jealous. 

He loves his wife, after a fashion ; that 
is, wliilst she gives in to him in every thing 
(and Lady G Wynne's training commenced 
so early, and has continued so long, that it 
is an exceptional case when she is not both 
ojood and gentle with her husband) ; but 
let her oppose him in the smallest matter, 
by making an appointment that crosses 
with his plans, or keeping him waiting five 
minutes for his dinner, or going to church 
when ^® wishes her to ride on horseback, 
and she is made to remember it for days 
afterwards, by the alteration in his de- 
meanor. For Sir Lyster is sulky as well 
as selfish, the two qualities usually going 
together. 

So long as Lady Gwynne's intimacy with 
Auberon Slade does not clash with the 
Baronet's meals or other comforts, he will 
not see it, or seeing, interfere ; for he is too 
sure of himself, of his position, and his 
wife's docility, to believe, it possible that 
she would dare to play him false, for the 
sake of the fairest face or proudest intellect 
that ever graced this earth. 

Other men's wives may brinj^ them to 
shame (and to hear Sir Lyster discuss wo- 
men over his wine is to impress one with 
the idea that he do6s not believe in the 
fidelity of any of the sex), but that hw 
wife, the woman he has honored with his 
hand, on whom he has bestowed one 6f the 
oldest titles in England, that Lady Gwynne 
should presume even to imagine another 
man preferable to himself, does not enter 
into his calculations ; it is a possibility he 
has never taken the trouble to think about ; 
it would be lost labor ; it is a thing simply 
that could not he. 

And should Sir Lyster Gwynne ever 
have the misfortune to be dragged into 
the Divorce Court, I doubt not that this 
apparently amiable quality in his disposi- 
tion, this perfect trust, and incredulity of 
wrong, will be made good use of by his 
counsel, and brought forward as an addi- 
tional proof of the worthlessness of those 
who could betray him. Su^ comments 
have been passed in that court before now, 
on conduct, which so handled, may seem 
blameless ; but which, if impartially sifted, 
would shine forth in its true colors, as a 
specimen of the grossest selfishnessi and 



neglect of the duties which a man takes 
upon himself, when he swears before God's 
altar to protect and cherish a woman until 
death. 

But if Sir Lyster's self-bound eyes are 
incapable of perceiving the danger of so 
continued and intimate an intercourse 
between his young wife and a fascinating, 
clever man like Auberon Slade, others are 
not so blind. 

The little world of Felton Hall, copying 
the big world in this particular, discusses 
the fact freely, and puts the very worst 
construction upon all its bearings. 

They do not dare allude to the subject 
before Auberon Slade, but in his absence 
their comments, which are, perhaps, less 
censorial than envious, pass without re- 
serve) and, as is usual in such cases, the 
opinions as to the pi^bable upshot of his 
friendship with their hostess, are almost 
unanimous. 

It is so seldom that men believe it possi- 
ble that, a woman can go half-way to her 
destruction, and there, scared at what 
must follow, stop shon, and with many 
tears retrace her steps. With them, if she 
offend in one tittle of the law, she must be 
guilty of all ; they little think, how many 
whom they, pernaps, resp)ect and honor, 
have retraced in like manner their weary 
path. And who are they to censure? 
They, who scarcely with one exception, 
have gone the whole way ; and expect, on 
their return, to be received with open 
arms. 

Prodigals, who have filled their bellies 
with the husks that the swine refuse to 
eat, and yet demand to be clothed with the 
robe of purity, and to have the ring of 
faith placed on their hand. 

The' men at Felton Hall, who do not 
know Gwendoline Gwynne, wish that they 
had a few thousands laid upon the issue of 
her intimacy with Auberon Slade. The 
men who do know her, to wit. Major Cal- 
vert and Mr. Laurence, look very grave 
when the subject is mentioned, and think 
of it for many hours afterwards. 

Calvert pulls his long mustache, and 
wishes to Heaven that Slade would go 
back to town, or that he had the moral 
courage to risk a quarrel with him by 
entreating him not to abuse the hospitality 
he has shown no hesitation in accepting ; 
but Mr. liaurence, who has been the true 
friend of Lady Gwynne for many years 
past, watches her closely, with the firm res- 
olution to speak out boldly as soon as he 
shall have a reasonable excuse for doing so. 

The one may be anxious for her worldly 
reputation, but the other is trembling for 
her soul. 

Meanwhile the object of their solicitude, 
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as thoupjh no pit were yawning for her 
unsuspt'cting leet, goes on her way rejoi- 
cing. Yesl liUrally rejoicing; for, al- 
though she has not yet stooped to recog- 
nize them, tlie flowers of love are spring- 
ing all about her path, and no wretched 
doubts have intruded themselves to mar 
the perfect serenity of her late-found 
heaven. 

She wakes eac^h morning to a sense of 
new and ever-increasing hnppiuess, for she 
is about to meet him. She lies down to 
rest each night, calm and satisfied, be- 
neath the knowledge that with the morn- 
ing joy will return. 

Ko hot and restless dreams disturb her 
slumbers as they do his ; she sleeps like an 
innocent child, too full of content with the 
present to wish for greater pleasures in the 
future. 

If she is troubled, vexed, or worried 
with the day*s occurrences, she flies to 
Auberon Slade for consolation. If she is 
pleased, she seeks him still, that he may 
share her pleasure. 

She reads his manuscripts, suggests ideas 
to him ; even attempts, beneath his super- 
vision to strinor ideas together for herself; 
tfnd does it ail unconsciously, without a 
notion that the scales will ever fall from 
their eyes, and they shall look other to 
each other than they do ; until one fatal 
morning she taps at the door of his sitting- 
room and, entering, finds it is deserted. 

It is a day on which he has decided to 

five the partridges a holiday (for Auberon 
ladtJ's love of sport has waxed rather cold 
of late), and his books and papers are 
loosely scattered on the table, bearing evi- 
dence that it is not long since he has 
quitted them. 

Lady Gwynne advances boldly into the 
room and sits down in the poet's chair, for 
the friends have grown so familiar with 
each other by this time, that he will not 
be surprised on his return, to find her 
waiting for him. 

But her attention is soon arrested by the 
sheet of foolscap paper which is spread out 
before her; the record evidently of Au- 
beron Slade's latest thou;;ht, since the 
ink with which he has scribbled them U 
scarcely dr}'. 

Lady Gwynne takes up the paper eager- 
ly ; she is always proud to read what he has 
written, however hastily it may have been 
transcribed; but as she peruses this, her 
eyes dilate — her color quickens — and she 
forgets to criticise in the deep interest the 
words awaken — 

" I give up all for thee I I strive no more 
To conquer an inexorable fate. 
Or laugh at love that seems to oome ^ late. 
For I am fond no longer — I adore 1 



<< O idol of my worship t flir too fblr 

In the great fioul that tlaiihes tVom thine eyes, 
I triumph that I win so great a prize, 
I tremble ! wlieu I think how much I dare. 

** For a vaKt gulf yet yawns 'twixt thee and me. 
Which God's sot laws forbid us both to span : 
Love dimmed our eyes when first our love 
began, 
With happy tears that would not let us see I 

" The same love dries them now, and we behold 
Tlie solemn finger pointing out the warning. 
Sweet if the night be, ahT beware the morn- 
ing. 
Lest horrors curse the loves that both enfold ! 

" Oh I I have dreamed of love, but never known 
The wondrous gloried that I welcome now 1 
Tiie paiu and sorrow written on thy brow 
A strange,, new, other life to me have thown t 

" For, A'om tlie fires of sufl'ering thou hast come 
A well-tried angel to my lonely heart ; 
I thank thee that thou bid'tit me take my part ; 
And gild the shadows of thy darker home. 

^^Can love be cursed where love has so much 
blessed ? 
Can heart be foul where heart can purify ? 
OU I if it be so — Let us rather die. 
And love where perfect spirits are at rest I 

" But not In rain our hearts have sorelv bled. 
And groaned through all this wilaerness of 

fate, 
The cloud has light behind it. Darling, wait I 
And streugth through weaknes^ shall be per- 
fected I 

" Then draw me closer, closer to thee, dear. 

Do what we will, thy fate and mine are fixed. 
My life and thiue, inevitably mixed, 
We take our dentiny and do not fear. 

" Yes I all of self has sweetly died in me, 
Tiiytuoble heart is beating in my breast. 
No one shall steal it now! There let it rest, 
And know, dear love, that I am lost in thee.'' * 

She reads these verses over, one — two 
— three times; and then, as the full mean- 
ing of them, and of all it cliscloses to her, 
bursts upon her mind, a feeling of suffoca- 
tion overpowers her ; the room turns round ; 
it seems as though she could not breathe ; 
and still holding the paper in her hand, she 
rises, almost uucons^riously, to her feet, and 
stands by the table, grasping one corner of 
it with fierce energy in the vain attempt to 
steady thus her trembling limbs. 

Iler eyes are open now; she can no lon- 
ger close them to the truth, nor pretend to 
mistake the feeling with which Auberon 
Slade regards her — with which she regards 
him in return — for, with the conviction of 
his love, there comes the knowledge — her- 
alded by a bright hot blush of passionate • 
pleasure — that she loves him too; and 
happy, gratetul tears, whose course is direct- 
ed by die curved channels of her smiling 
mouth, run down the woman's face. 

** Happy, grateful I " 1 seem to hear some 

* Tl)e author wlshes*to acknowledge the obliga- 
tion under which she lies for the preceiding verses to 
the pen of a literary firiend. 
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voices cry — " when the creature should 
have been overwhelmed by shame and mis- 
ery 1 What sort of heroine is this for whom 
our sympathy is demanded ? " 

Tatience 1 dear Moralists I the " creature " 
shall be as miserable as ever your rigid vir- 
tue could desire before long ! do not grudge 
her her short hpur of triumph now I It is 
nature that prompts* her to glory in the 
knowledge that she has gained her lover ; 
and nature will be the direst avenger of her 
weakness when she has resigned him. 

A quick, short footstep ; a beam of sun- 
shine entering the room ; a familiar hand 
laid on her shoulder, and the voice of her 
Fate sounds in her ear again. 

"Well! thief I rifling my possessions as 
usual I What business have you to come 
and make all this disturbance amongst my 
papers. Who gave you leave ? Was ever 
such a woman V " 

' She does not answer him, but the shoulder 
u^u which he leans is not quite steady, and 
the paper in her hand is fluttering. 

"What have you got there? OhI — 
^ that ! Well 1 " — after a brief pause, and in 
a lowered voice, " What do you think of 
itY" 

" I do not know." 

" Cannot your heart prompt you, Gwen- 
doline?" 

" O Auberon I I never thought — I never 
dreamed — that it could come to this I " 

" What a short-sighted mortal you must 
be then 1 " 

"Ami?" 

It seems as though she could not speak 
except in monosyllables ; the idea still so 
wonderful — so new — to her, that after each 
contemplation of it, she relapses into the 
same sort of hazy dream. But his voice 
rouses her again. 

" You are not an^y with me, darling?" 

" Angry I — O Auberon I " — and then 
she turns atid thier eyes meet, and for the 
first time feed'upon each other's fire ; search- 
ing far-, far down into unfathomable depths, 
until the hot blood mouiits to either face, 
and their spirits rush together and are 
one. 

And then she closes her eyes, and leans 
weakly back against the table : whilst with 
a deep-drawn sigh he turns away, and 
walks to. the farther end of the apartment. 

But after a moment. Lady Gwynne re- 
covers herself, and her spirit of mischief is 
in the ascendant. 

"What about Lady Mary St. Maur?" 
she says slyly. 

"Dash Lady Mary St. Mauri" is the 
impatient reply of Auberon Slade, as he 
returns to her side. " Do you imagine that' 
I am going to waste my time fretting after 
an arrant coquette, who must have deceived 



me from the very first ? No, Gwendoline I 
the woman who holds me must be the 
woman who loves me I though I doubt 
whether I should have been able to avoid 
falling in love with you, if you had cai*ed 
for me or not. You are a very witch, and 
I was your victim from the first moment 
that I saw you 1 " , 

" But how do you know I care for you ? " 
" It would be useless to deny it. 1 read 
the blessed truth in every look and tone 
and gesture." 

" Why I what a fool I must be, then, to 
^ive the world so false an impression of my 
feelings I " 

She speaks in jest, but he answers her as 
though she were in earnest. 

" Don't say that, Gwendoline I If you 
only knew how much it pains me ! I can- 
not bear a doubt thrown on my entire he- 
lief in your affection for me." 

" It cannot be of so much moment to you 
as all that ! " 

" It is all the moment in the world to me. 
It is my life, my every thing 1 O darling I 
if you only knew how much I love you ; 
how my soul is welded with your own ; how 
I exist but in your living, and should die 
were you to cease to care for me, you 
would not dare to jest on such a subject. 
Gwendoline, like many other men, I have 
wasted my affections upon a dozen friyolous 
attachments, but I hare never yet giveti 
myself away, heart, body, and soul, to one 
woman, as I do now to you. I swear it I 
Won't you believe me ? " 

She does not answer, — but she turns 
upon him eyes, full of a new tremulous 
light, which say more than it would be in 
the power of her tongue to express. She 
has never had such an avowal made to her 
before; (remember that, you who would 
too quickly condemn her short-lived happi- 
ness ; ) she has never heard such words, nor 
felt such deep emotion, nor deemed it pos- * 
sible that such a love existed, excepting in 
the absinthe-heated imaginations of romance- 
writers. 

And the knowledge that it is hers, and 
Auberon Slade's the hand to hold it to her, 
is almost too much to bear; and, hardly 
sensible of what she does, she puts him 
feebly fix)m her, and turns her face away. 

" Gwendoline, don't do that, for Heaven's 
sake! Tell me that I am not mistaken, 
that you have not been playing with me as 
she did — or I shall go mad 1 " 

He pulls her almost roughly by the dress, 
he forces her to turn and look at him, he 
extracts her answer by a determined and 
commanding manner, — an assumption of 
superiority, the first exercise of the yoke 
she loves to feel upon her. 
" I wiU be answered, Gwendoline ; I de- 
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mand it as a right I Child, have pity on 
me, and put me out of my suspense." 

The tone of supplication stirs her heart, 
already far too full ; and the tender eyes 
she bends upon him are melting with ex- 
cess of love. 

"You know I love you — that I have 
loved you from the first, although I have 
had no name in which to clotlie the feelings 
that possess me. My heart and soul are 
yours, Auberon ; do with them as you think 
best I Henceforth you must be responsible 
for what I am." 

He tries to hold her, but, with downcast 
looks and burning cheeks, she breaks from 
him and rushes' to the sofa. In another 
moment he is seated by her side. 

" Gwendoline I dearest I Tell me that 
again 1 Say that you are mine ; that you 
mLt he mine — now and forever I " 

He has her hand in his, his arm about her 
waist, her whole figure lies in his embrace. 

" There is no cnoice in the matter^ Au- 
beron. Were I to cease to be yours, or you 
to care for me, 1 could not live." 

" My own I " — and the sunny locks come 
nearer and nearer, until they rest upon her 
bosom ; whilst the warm impassioned light 
in the uplifted eyes burns into her very soul. 

Years afterwards, when that poor, bosom 
is as chill as death beneath the spirit's dis- 
appointment, the remembrance of those eyes, 
as she looked down *upon them, will have 
the power to kindle in it a ray of tempo- 
rary warmth. 

" »Tl8 better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all." 

And who, in his senses, would exchange 
the memory of dead delights, however bit- 
ter, for the humiliating knowledge that the 
common lot has passed him over ? 

" O my God I my God 1 " she muses, 
and not irreverently, as her heart pants be- 
' neath the weight of its dear burden ; and 
with closed eyes she lays back her head 
upon the sofa cushions, and believes that so 
much happiness must kill. " How fair this 
world is 1 how beautiful the gifts with which 
Thou hast adorned Thy creatures ! What 
have I done to deserve so much felicity, 
such an illimitable blessing, such a vast 
arena of bliss, as I inherit in the possession 
of this love I I cannot contemplate it ; the 
very prospect takes my breath away. I 
shall die beneath my load of happiness. 
O Auberon ! my love I my dearest, dear- 
est love I what can I do to pay you back 
for all your goodness to me ? " 

She does not say this, but it runs through 
her mind as she sits on the sofa, and when 
a chance word rouses her from her revery, 
she starts up with a cry that is more of 
pain t^n pleasure. 



" O Auberon, Auberon I don't tell me 
again that you love me ; it is impossible — 
I cannot believe it." 

** You must believe it, darling ! *' raising 
himself that he may see her face ; " it is 
your fate and mine." 

She looks at him ; her breath comes hardly, 
her lips auiver, and the temptation is too 
great to oe resisted ; he raises his own to 
meet them. 

But the action appears to offend her, for, 
like an arrow from a bow, she darts from 
his side, and turns the handle of the door. 

" Unkind I " he says reproachfully. 

At that word her steps are arrested, and 
she lingers on the threshold, nervously 
twisting the handle backwards and forwards, 
and tracing out the pattern of the carpet 
with her foot. 

« Gwendoline I " 

He speaks in a whisper; but there is 
something in the tone of his voice which 
almost makes her heart stop. 

She lifts her head, and sees him standing 
just where she has left him, holding out 
his arms to her. 

" Come to me, darling 1 Don't leave me 
like this, or you will leave me wretched. 
Here is your true home — here I where your 
heart is in safe keeping; don't be afraid to 
let your lips seal the confession that they 
themselves have made I " 

She hesitates a moment, but only a mo- 
ment ; for that false courage which makes a 
woman imagine that her sacrifice of self is 
glorious only according to its completeness 
comes over her, and, with a cry, she turns 
and runs back to the shelter of his breast. 
He folds her to it ; he showers kisses upon 
her lips, her cheeks, her forehead ; he calls 
her by every endearing name that he can 
think of; and she clings to him as thou":h 
in this world they were never again to be 
separated, and is divinely happy. 

But as they stand thus together, forget- 
ting all the world except themselves, a 
shriek runs through the- house, — a shriek 
that reaches from attic to basement, followed 
by a dull sound of something falling ; and 
with eyes made wild by sudden horror, and 
lips that have parched even as they lay 
against his own, Lady Gwynne disengages 
herself from her lover's arms, and with the 
hurried exclamation, — " My God ! it is 
Daisy 1 " rushes from the apartment. 



CHAPTER XI. 

AT daisy's side. 

The maternal instinct is not at fault ; for 
though the tell scream that rings through ' 
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Felton Hall is from the lips of a paasin;; do- 
mestic, the sight that occajsions it U the sight 
of Daisy, who (like an inveterate hoyden as 
she is) has been riding on the balustrades 
of the upper landing, and havinr^, Iq an evil 
moment, missed her balance, fallen an un- 
conscious heap upon the tessellated pave- 
ment pf the hall. 

There she lies, white and senseless, look- 
ing as though she were already released 
from the burden of life ; and when Auberon 
Slade, who has followed Lady Gwynne as 
quickly as he may, comes uplon the scene 
of the whole CTOup that has surrounded the 
child's body, ne finds the mother the only 
one sufficiently collected to give any direc- 
tions. 

Her cheek is indeed blanched, as though 
the mortal agony had taken possession of 
herself) and the fresh rosy color of the 
lips, so lately pressed against his own, has 
faded to a leaden hue; but still her eye 
is steadfast, and she speaks with calmness. 

" Mr. Slade, will you help me to carry 
her uj) to her bed ? " 

He makes no answer, except by tenderly 
lifting the child's body^ and hearing it up 
stairs again — those stairs oh which she had 
been so gleefully playing when she met 
with what seems to the spectators to be her 
death. 

But as he lays her on her own cot, in her 
mother's dressing-room, Lady Gwynne turns 
to him again. 

" I must have a doctor, and at once — Dr. 
Stewart, pf VVillington. Will you see that 
the messenger is despatched ? " 

" I will go myself, if you will let me." 

" O Auberon, do I " And a warm, 
grateful light irradiates her sad eyes. " I 
shall like to remember that you fetched 
him, though it will be of no use. O my 
GodI" 

" Don't say that, Gwendoline I — don't 
think it! Remember whilst there is life 
there is hope." 

" Sir Lyster should be told." 

** I will send some one to find him. I 
will do every thing that is needful, if you 
will promise me to keep your heart up.' 

" I will — for your sake — so long as it is 
possible. And now go, pray go! Every 
moment is of consequence. 

And so he leaves her, hanging tearless 
and horror-struck over the unconscious 
body of her child, whilst her attendants 
cluster round and do all they can to per- 
suade her that poor Daisy's fate is sealed. 

He orders the fastest horse in the stables 
to be saddled, and he rides as speedily as 
it will carry him; first down to the field 
where he guesses Sir Lyster and his friends 
will be discussing their luncheon, and then 
(having communicated the bad news to the 



father, who appears wonderfiilly unaflEected 
by it) to Willington to fetch the doctor ; 
both places lying in the same direction. 
He comes back, heated but triumphant, 
having succeeded in bringing Dr. Stewart 
to Felton Hall much sooner than he ex- 
pected; but here follow several hours of 
miserable suspense, in which he can neither 
gain admittance to Lady Gwynne, nor hear 
definite news of the child's condition, and 
everybody seems to have forgotten that by 
virtue of the exertion he has made on their 
behalf, he is entitled to more consideration 
from his host and hostess than the rest of 
their guests. 

The luncheon bell rings, but he has no 
heart to go down into the dining-room ; and 
the aflernooD wears on, and the shadows 
on the grass begin to lengthen, and still Dr. 
Stewart and Lady Gwynne are closeted to- 
gether in the dressing-room ; and tlie only 
answer he can obtain to his continuous in- 
quiries after Daisy's welfare is, that she has 
not yet regained* her consciousness. His 
heart bleeds for Lady Gwynne, and all that 
she is suffering; but the morning's cloud, 
however painful, has no power to obscure 
the morning's exultation, and left to himself 
and the dominion of his own thoughts, Au- 
beron Slade is very excited and very tri- 
umphant. 

He really loves this woman : loves her 
with an amount of pa$«ion, mingled with a 
purer and more lasting feeling, such as as- 
tonishes himself; and he fully believes that 
he has accomplished his destiny, and 
reached the utmost tether of his capa- 
bility for forming an attachment. It is 
true that he does not see the end of it, nor 
dare contemplate to what his avowal of the 
morning may lead; but he is willing to 
leave all that to what he calls chance, and 
let events take their ordinary course. 

Meanwhile she loves him, and he loves 
her ; and that fact is all sufficient to render 
him blissfully contented, and incapable of 
doing any work for the remainder of the 
day. 

But is it possible that the fact of her 
being the wife of Sur Lyster Gwynne, and . 
the possession of her by himself — without 
the commission of a gross crime and huge 
dishonor — a simple impossibility, has no 
power to disturb the man's serenity, and 
turn his triumph into chagrin and disap- 
pointment?* 

Not at the moment ; for he has not yet 
made up his mind to sully her purity, nor 
use any base persuasions to make her quit 
her present position in society ; he would 
shrink with apparent horror from such pro- 
posals made to him, and say that death 
were preferable to seeing the woman whom 
he loves disgraced before the world — and 
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h(^ would firmly believe that he meant all 
he said. 

Some scruples must pass through his 
mind, however; some twinjes assail fiis 
conscience, as he remembers how her kisses 
scorched his lips, and rendered him more 
weak of purpose; but it' so, he dismisses 
them with the false argument that it is not 
80 much his fault that matters have come 
to such a crisis, as the fault of the idiot^ 
who, havinj^ secured so fascinating a wo- 
man, can leave her (void of love and ten- 
derness and sympathy), exposed to the at- 
tentions of a man like himself. 

And as these thoughts^ course throu^ih 
the mind of Auberon Slade, he looks with 
considerable satisfaction at the fair, tlurhed 
lace, lighted up with the best of beauty, 
•the beauty of intellect, which the mirror 
casts back upon him, and evinces no sweet 
surprise, born of humility, that Lady 
Gwyniie should have succumbed to him so 
easily. 

** Poor darling I ** he murmurs — the very 
adjective he uses being expressive of the 
seif-gratified state of his feelings — "to be 
■ in the clutches of such a Ibol as. Sir Lys- 
ter I How I wish it were in my power to 
rescue her wi:h credit to herself I There 
is not much doubt whether I could mako 
her happy. Well, it is not everv man 
who could attract and secure tlie love of 
such a woman, and since I have gained 
I shall take good care not to let it slip 
again." 

Between such flattering reveries as this 
and the task of opening his door to listen 
or make inquiries every time a footstep 
passes by his chamber, the long afternoon 
wears itself away for Auberon Slade, and 
the cool of the evening sets in. Within 
the sick-room, — which is on the same floor 
as his own, — with the exception of voices 
m murmured converse, or an occasional 
order whispered on the threshold, all 
seems hushed as death; and the only 
answer the servants return to his questions 
is, that — "Miss Daisy is as bad as bad 
can be, and the parson has been sent for to 
see their lady." 

And, indeed, as the great dinner-bell, 
clangs out harshly at its usual hour, and 
Auberon Slade, anxious to meet and speak 
with Sir Lyster on the condition of his 
child, is, with some alacrity, descending 
the principal staircase, he meets Mr. Lau- 
rence on his way up ; and the two men stop 
and shake hands. 

" I was sorry to hear that you had been 
sent for," says Auberon . Slade. " I am 
afraid it me^s that matters are at their 
worst." 

" I hope not," rejoins the other, gravely ; 
** although I agree with you that, in most 



cases of sickness, the appearance of the 
priest is the forerunner of death. People 
try doctors, physic, friends, ever)' thing 
before t}ie one thing needful, and it is only 
when earthly aid fails them that thcv have 
recourse to the consolations of religion. I 
suppose it does not of^en strike them that 
were they to try those first, they might ex- 
perience no need of the other." 

At this address Auberon Slade twists 
about uneasily, and can only murmur a 
kind of congratulatory acquiescence. 

"You are an old friend of Lady 
Gwynnc's, I believe, Mr. Laurence ? You 
have known her a long time ? " he says, at 
last 

"A very long tim6, Mr. Slade. Long 
enough to have earned the privilege to 
speak openly to her, whenever I see any 
cause to fear lest her generous and kindly 
yet thoughtless inclination should lead her 
astrav I " 

"Oh, yes, — of course — a great privi- 
lege, I am sure," replies his companion, 
rendered unaccountably anxious by some 
peculiar inflexion of the speaker's voice to 
get away. " And so you really think there 
is some nope for the' poor child ? " 

"I met Mr. Fuller, of Leighton, who 
was sent for to consult with Dr. Stewart, 
just outside the gates, and he tells me that 
she has opened her eyes and spoken, and is 
evidently sensible, but she will doubtless 
require great care for some days to come, 
and I suppose it will be a considerable time 
before tne medical men will be able to 
determine what amount of injury she may 
not have caused herself," 

"JPoor Lady Gwynnel How she must 
be suffering I " 

"I am sure she is; but there must be 
some good reason for the discipline. These 
trials, apparently so unnecessary,, do not 
come to us by chance, Mr. Slade." 

"I suppose not. Don't let me detain 
you from her." 

And the men separate for their respec- 
tive destinations. 

On entering the dining-ix>om, Auberon 
Slade is disgusted to find — the covers 
having been removed — that every one is 
eating and talking with as good a will as 
though no dark shadow hung over the 
family of Gwynne ; Sir Lyster himself — 
who at least might have been supposed in 
some measure to feel the danger of his 
only child — being the loudest talker and 
heartieb<t eater there. 

"Come on, Slade I" he shouts, as our 
hero makes his appearance on the thresh- 
hold, " we haven't cleared off* every thing 
yet ; but we shall if you don't make haste. 
Where have you been hiding yourself all 
the day, man I We wanted you in the 
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billiar J-room sadly tliis afternoon. Calvert 
and I have a match on against Penryhn 
and Lewder — for a pony; and there was 
only little Jack Pinner to mark. Calvert 
and I had scored fifty against their forty- 
five when the dinnep-beli rang. We must 
finish it this evening." 

Auberon Slade disdains to evince any 
interest in the proceedings of Sir Lyster. 

"I am glad to hear your child is out 
of danger," he says, pointedly, as he slips 
into his accustomed place at table*. 

"Out of danger! of course she is. 
Never was in. any danger that I believe. 
Children of that a^e are aJwavs bump- 
ing themselves^ and seldom the worse 
for it." 

"But it was a terrible fall. .The con- 
sequences mi^ht have been very serious." 

" Oh, yes, doubtless I but there is a long 
distance between what is and what migJU 
have been. (Penryhn, my dear fellow, 
don't keep all the bottles to yourself down 
at that end of the table, I implore you 1) 
And then Lady Gwynne, like most women, 
always makes such a fuss over things, 
— she'd have you believe that every acci- 
dent will end in death." 

Auberon Slade cannot trust himself to 
take up cudgels in her defence; he only 
throws an angry glance towards his uncon- 
scious rival, and grows red as he bends 
over his plate. But fat Lady Cleaver, who 
oozes with the milk of human kindness, 
tries to do the absent justice. 

"I thought Lady Gwynne behaved ad- 
mirably on this occasion," she interrupts 
the discussion of her vol-aw-vent to say. 
" I am sure I never could have displayed 
so much strength of mind, for the servanCs 
were perfectly helpless, and so was the 
governess: and if it had not been for 
Lndy Gwynne's coolness and forethought, I 
think wo should all have gone out of our 
minds." * 

"I have no doubt you would 1 " replies 
Sir. Lyster, with a look of intelligence to- 
wards the rest of the company. . But 
Auberon Slade throws a grateful glance 
upon her florid, inexpresisive countenance, 
and sees more beauty in it than he has 
ever done before. 

" Well, Lady Gwynne has her consola- 
tions," continues the host after a moment's 
pause. " She has her doctor and her 
parson, and what woman could want more ? 
She'll sit up till midnight discussing symp- 
toms with the doctor, and talking prayers 
with the parson, and go to bed under the 
firm conviction that she is either a martyr 
or a saint T He I he I he 1 " 

" i was not aware that Lady Gwynne 
was given to Methodism," remarks Calvert, 
rather sarcastically. 



" My dear boy, they're all given to it I 
Let them call themselves what they may, — 
High Church, Broad Church, Low Church, 
or JNo Church, — women invariably send for 
the parson at the same time as the doctor, 
determined, with their usual obstinacy, that 
if they can't stay in this wicked world any 
longer, they will at all events get a lift to a 
better." 

,"I should think they were scarcely to 
blame for that," says Auberon Slade fierce- 
ly- 

" Of course not 1 who says they are, so 
long as they don't insist upon my sharing 
their devotions I But you're a sentimental 
fellow, Slade ; doesn't it make your mouth 
water ? doesn t it make you wish you had 
adopted either of the paying trades ? Why, 
yours is a fool to it, man I You can only 
reach the women^s ears through your 
printed words; whereas, if you'd but 
known it, instead of sitting at this present 
moment before a plate of venison (with 
which you don't seem to be making much 
progress in my opinion), you mi'jjht hive 
been in Lady Gwynne's dressing-room, 
sorinkling drops of eau-de-cologne on 
Daisy's forehead, and drops of comfort in 
her mother's ear. Which would you prefer 
— eh?" 

Auberon Slade will not answer, He 
longs to tell his host, what he thinks of 
him, but the force of etiquette (and what a 
powerful force it is to hinder mep!) re- 
strains him, and he keeps silence, glower- 
ing darkly at the meats set before him, and 
seizing the first opportunity to escape from 
the presence he has grown to detest, and ' 
to the solitude of his own room. And then 
he paces up and down, disconsolate, and 
almost in despair 1 

Oh, what a fate it is, to which this 
woman is condemned I this woman whom 
he loves so ardently ; whom, he thinks, he 
holds in so much honor and esteem. To 
be tied to a clown, as utterly unsympa- 
thetic with her most sacred feelings as he 
is with her intellectual pursuits ; who holds 
her — '* Something better than his dog; a 
little dearer than his horse." 

The thought oppresses, it almost mad- 
dens him. He is capable of any act of 
rashness or of sin that may bring some 
liberty to her, as, lonely and restless, he 
walks up and down his room that night. 

He hears Dr. Stewart and Mr. Ltiurence 
leave the house ; receives the intelligence 
that, though immediate danger is over, 
there is still in the child's state ^reat 
reason for alarm ; he thinks of Aer, alone, 
and full of melancholy foreboding, watch- 
ing painfully by the bedside of Daisy, and 
feels as though, at the risk of her fair 
name, and in utter contempt of ail the 
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conventioncilities of society, he must rush 
into that darkened dressing-room, and 
throw himself down at her fcet» and give 
her the assurance of one heart's fidelity. 

But of course he does not do it. Which 
of us ever does act upon his impulse in 
matters which defy the code of this world's 
morals? We break God's laws with the 
greatest impunity ; but to outrage the laws 
of Mammon (unless indeed we have ma(fe 
up our mirlds first to abjure it)^ is quite 
another thing ! 

But Aubei*on Slade does do something ; 
he sits down at his table, and writes and 
seals the following words, and bribes her 
maid to take them to her door : — 

" Darling, — Pray send me tidings of 
yourself and Daisy. My heart bleeds for 
you : I would give the vorld to be by your 
dide. Thank you again and a^ain for your 
assurance of this morning. 1 have been 
another man since I received it." 

He sees the modest little missive cartied 
to her threshold ; hears the low knock that 
gains admission for it, and watches eagerly 
for a reply. It comes at last, — it^seems 
" at last " to him, although it is not ten 
minutes before the servant returns with it 
in her hand, — a note as tiny as his own, 
but which he receives with the feverish 
welcome of a lover, and locks his door 
before he opens. But the contents are 
nothing but a grievous disappointment to 
him. 

' " Thank you for your sympathy. Daisy 
is better, and I am not at all tire(]* But 
pray, pray forget all that I said and did, 
this morning ! I was weak, wicked, mad ; 
I wronged both you and myself; I see it 
plainly now ! And if you really care for me, 
go home again before I leave .this room ; I 
do not feel as if I could ever go down stairs 
whilst you are there." 

Auberon Slade is thunderstruck ; it 
seems as though all his hopes ^indefinite as 
they were) had ,been quenched in a moment, 
and he sits, for an hour, by his table, hang- 
ing over her words, and devouring them wim 
his hungry eyes. 

And then he crushes the paper into his 
pocket, and laughs a low laugh of pique 
and disappointed vanity, and prepares to 
join the other men in tne billiard-room. 

" Like the rest of them," he thinks bitter- 
ly as he dops so, " ready enough to lead a 
man wrong, but afraid to bear the conse- 

?uences of sinning. Well, as she wishes it, 
suppose I must go, but it will not be long 
before she repents of having asked me to 
do so." 



But he says nothing on the subject of 
his proposed departure that ni2;ht ; and Lis 
companions remark aflerwards that they 
have never known Slade make himself so 
witty and agreeable as he did on that oc- 
casion. 

So little do men*8 outward actions in 
general correspond with their inmost 
thoughts. 

Yet could he pierce the mystery that en- 
velops the note he has received, Auberon 
Slade would not be so hard in his judgment 
upon Lady G wy nne. 

She loves him — it is not too strong an 
expression to say that she adores him — 
that, her capability for feeKng and for suf- 
fering being twice as strong as his, the fatal 
attachment which she has conceived fur 
him, will weigh her down, even to the grave, 
when, if not forgotten, it shidl have lost all 
its sting for Auberon Slade. 

But it is Uie very intensity, the force of 
her affection that causes her to' fear ; that 
makes her feel that she cannot live in his 
presence, and keep up the airy sham of 
friendship which has hitherto deceived thtm 
both ; nor is she the woman to drag out a 
life of deception, and live contented with 
herself Amidst the solitude, and the dark- 
ness, and the dread of Daisy's sick chamber, 
she has come to this conclusion : that either 
she must be Auberon Slade*s, or he must 
go. She glances round for help on every 
side, but there is none. She lifts her 
eyes to heaven, aided by the pious words 
that have been breathed into her ear, 
and there she finds it, (though for her dull 
eyes in still imperfect measure), but help 
at least to see the Right and strive to follow 
it. 

And then she feels that he must go ! — 
her treasure — her love — ihe sum-total of 
her life — that she must violently separate 
from him. And she writes the supposed 
fiat on her knees, and amidst a slorm of 
blistering tears. * 

A thousand times that night, watching 
by her child's bed, whilst her husband snores 
melodiously in the adjoining room, does 
she revolve the words she used, in her own 
mind, and ask herself if they were really 
necessary; if so great a sacrifice were 
literally demanded of hor; whether she 
might not, with impunity to her own soul 
and his, keep Auberon Slade as her dear 
friend ; learn with and from him, and find 
her life's happiness in devotion to his wel- 
fare. The voice of Satan opposes itself to 
the strong voice of conscience, and half, at 
times, persuades her that she may; but her 
mind is undecided, and her will is waver- 
ing ; and for very knowledge of her own 
weakness, she dare not choose the |)ath that 
seems to her most pleasant. 
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A foolish fortune predicted for her by a 
wandering gypsy in her childhood, that she 
should live to be twice married, keeps rin<j- 
ing in her ear, and making her thoughts all 
confusion ; until she grows ashamed of so 
much folly, and dashes cold water on her 
forehead, and fears her brain is wandering. 
And Sir Lyster, who in general a* cannon- 
ade would hardly wake, is wakened early 
on the following morning, by the sound of 
low sobs by his bedside, and the touch of 
tears upon the cheeks. 

" What the devil ! " he exclaims impa- 
tiently, as he turns upon his pillow with a 
grunt; "why can't you come to bed, or 
behave like a^Christian ? " 

"O Lyster'! Lyster 1" she cries, laying 
her sweet, smooth cheeks, against cheeks 
considerably inflamed from the debauch of 
the previous evening, "tell me — have I 
been a good wife to you ? is there any thing 
in which I have particularly failed in doing 
my duty ? ** 

Sir Lyster raises his purple visage from 
the pillow, and stares at her, as though he 
thought she had gone mad. 

" Is the child dead ? " he says roughly. 

" Dead ! My God I no. What made you 
think of such a dreadful thing ? She has 
been sleeping ever since midnight. But I 
— I know that I am often tiresome and 
thoughtless, and determined to have my own 
way, and you must feel disappointed in me. 
O Lyster I tell me if there is any way in 
which I can please you better, any little 
thing which I can do to make you happy ; 
work me, use me in any manner you can 
think of, so that I may earn the title of a 
good and faithful wife." 

She has buried her repentant face into 
his pillow ; she cannot see the look of un- 
disguised astonishment with which this crea; 
ture.of no sentiment regards her. 

" Do you know what you're talking 
about V " he ejaculates presently; " YouVe 
been taking too much of old Stewart's medi- 
cine, or Parson Laurence's prayers ; it is 
evident that something has got into your 
head." 

" O Lyster I don't speak to me in 
that way," she entreats tearfully ; " if 
you are unkind to me now, you will kill 
me." 

" Unkind ! Well I whatever the Lord 
made women for, beats my comprehension 
altogether. The idea of waking a man out 
of ms sleep to tell him such rubbish as 
that ! Get to your bed, do 1 and sleep 
yourself into your senses again, or I shall 
think you're a greater fool than the rest of 
your sex." ^ 

And turning on his pillow with an oath, 
Sir LysteB once more composes himself to 
bis balmy slmnbers. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

SIGNING THE WARRANT. 

AuBERON Slade takes the first oppor- 
tunity, on the following morning, to inform 
his kost that he intends to leave Felton 
Hall, and Sir Lyster Gwynne is naturally 
astonished both at the suddenness of the 
proposal and the promptitude with /which 
he intends to put it into execution. 

Several of the men, invited for the 
shooting season, have already left. Felton 
Hall is thinning day by day of its most 
agreeable guests ; and its master, who finds 
little pleasure in any thing but field sportif 
and questionable talk, is strongly opposed* 
to Auberon Blade's new idea. 

Besides, had he not affirmed, but a week 
beibrehand, that nothing should prevent 
his remaining for the pheasant shooting ? 

" But I have been here for more than a 
month," urges Mr. Slade, though indeci- 
sively ; " and my strength is perfectly re- 
stored." 

"Have you any particular reason for 
returning to town V " i3 the blunt rejoinder ; 
and to this he scarcely knows what to 
answer. • 

He has a particular reason, as all those 
who have read of him will be aware ; but 
he can hardly tell the husband what that 
is, and lays himself open to the charge of 
dissembling, in consequence. He murmurs 
something about work, and family obliga- 
tions and previous engagements ; but each 
excuse meets with its proper refutation, 
until his intentions have not a leg to 
stand on. 

And then in desperation, remembering 
her entreaty that he should go before she 
came down stairs again, and feeling his 
pride new-pricked by the remembrance, 
Auberon S4ade mentions Lady G Wynne's 
name — and is sorry for it, the minute 
afterwards. 

" But putting all private considerations 
to one side," he stammers, " I think, in the 
present state of afiairs, — with your child 
ill, and her mother's presence so necessary 
in the sick-rooih, — that it will be a relief 
to Lady Gwynne to have the house cleared 
as much as possible." 

"Did she tell you so?" demands the 
husband quickly, and thus, taken aback, 
Auberon Slade is not ready with his reply. 

" Oh, no I — of course not — that is, 1 
mean, I have had no personal communica- 
tion with Lady Gwynne since the accident 
occurred.*' 

The adjective does not escape Sir Lyster's 
notice — he is a booby — but he is cunning ; 
and where his suspicions are aroused, able 
to ferret out and piece together trivial cir- 
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cumstances, that would escape the notice 
of, or be passed over in the wider range 
of sic^ht, taken by a cleverer man. And 
having had reason, on more than one occa- 
sion, to suspect his wife does not altoj;;ether 
approve of some of the bachelol* friends he 
brings home to Felton Hall, he is deter- 
mined that this time, at all events, he will 
have his own way, and let her see it. But 
he docs not breatlie a hint of his suspicions 
to Anberon Slade. 

*' My dear fellow," he says determinatcly, 
" I won't hear of your leaving us — and 
tliere's an end of ij. Town li empty ; you 
will find all your friends gone into the 
country ; and at the end of ten days you 
will cut your throat. As to Lady Gwynne 
and her fancies, it cannot make tfie slightest 
difference to her pottering about the child's 
room, if there are twenty men below stairs 
or two. And it will make all the difference 
in the world to me. So let us hear no 
more about your returning home until you 
have had, at least, a fortnight's sport with 
the pheasants. Why 1 the birds are moi;'e 
plentiful this year than they've been for the 
last ten. — Fact 1 — The covers swarm with 
them ; and I've two of the best-broke dogs 
in the county. I refuse to let your port> 
manteau go out of my drive gates. lii's no 
use thinking of it." 

Sir Lyster does not say this because he 
particularly desires lon.rer to retain the 
presence of a man with whom he has 
certainly nothing in common, but because 
he suspects that his wife has, tacitly or 
otherwise, given him to understand that his 
room will be preferable to his company; 
and he is determined to show her that he 
is, what he is so fond of proclaiming him- 
self, " master in his own house ! " And so, 
like many another, bent on a selfish purpose 
that will not permit him to see, he drives 
his pig to market the wrong w^y. 

Meanwhile, Auberon Slade, by passive 
non-resistance, is silently assenting to Sir 
Lyster's demand. He has no wish to leavt^ 
Felton Hall; on the contrary, he has an 
earnest desire to meet Lady Gwynne again, 
and hear her tongue refute her written 
words. 

And if this man insists upon it (so he 
ai^ues with himself), he sees no choice but 
to remain ; he has done all that was re- 
quired of him in having expressed a wish 
to go. 

He is veity weak, and inconsiderate for her 
welfare ; but few men are strong when un- 
der the dominion of passion, and fewer still 
will give up their own wishes for the sake 
of the woman they profess to love. 

Still, the recollection of her wish, and 
the fear of her displeasure, deter him firom 
giving an unqualified consent to her hus- 



band's wishes ; and Sir Lyster leaves him, 
uncertain whether lie intends to quit Felton 
Hall or no, and boiling over witn indigna- 
tion against the supposed author of his im- 
pending disappointment. 

Ho goes straight from Auberon Slade to 
her presence ; and, regardless of poor Dai- 
sy's broken slumbers, demands an immedi- 
ate explanation of the mystery. 

" What on earth have you been saying 
or writing to Auberon Slade about his re- 
turning to town ? " 

The abrupt question startles her. 

" Saying, writing? " she falters, turning 
ashy white, as a horrid suspicion darts 
through her mind that her epistle of the 
night before has fallen int« the wrong 
hands. 

" Yes ; sayin:; or writing. Writing most 
probably, as S'ado declares he has not 
spoken to you since the child's accident oc- 
curred. Here he comes to me, with some 
humbugging story of his being obliged to 
return home at once, before he has even 
had a sbot at the pheasants ; and from the 
manifer in which he mentioned your name, 
I am sure you have had some thing to do 
with it." 

** Well," she repiies, hesitatingly, think- 
ing that ** honesty will be the best policy," 
— a truism which, on occasions, the expe- 
rience of this world sadly contradicts, — ** I 
did say, in answer to^ a note which Mr. 
Slade sent me last evening, inquiring after 
Daisy's welfare, that — that — perhaps I- 
might not see him again, as it is likely to 
be a long time before I am able to go down 
stairs as usual. And you know, Lyster," 
observing the displeasure which suddenly 
gathers in her husband's face, " that he has 
been here for some time, — n^early six 
weeks ; and in any case I suppose it can- 
not be long before he returns to London. 
Major Calvert and Mr. Penrhyn leave the 
day after to-morrow, and — and — " 

But here she stops, frightened at the look 
with which the Baronet confronts her ; his 
an^er is thoroughly roused, and he is about 
to let her know it. 

** How dare you ? " he commences ; " how- 
dare you presume to dictate to my friends 
when their visits here shall either begin or 
cease? Who gave you leave — by whose 
authority have you been acting ? " 

" O Lyster I don't be anjry ! I did 
it for the best. Indeed — indeed — it is 
best that he should go." 

" For the hesty* with withering contempt. 
" What made you do it at all ? Answer 
me that I " 

" Daisy is so ill," she falters, " and the 
house is full enough — and — " 

" D— t— n I " exclaims Sir Lyster ; « that 
I ever should have taken a woman to inter- 
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fere in my affairs in this fashion. You 
have strangely forgotten yourself, madam, 
and it is fit that you should know it." 

" O Lyster 1 for God's sake be advised 
by me. I don't think you care much for 
the society of Mr. Slade, and he does not 
enjoy the shooting like the other men. 
Keep Calvert and Penrhyn with you ; I 
dare say they will stay on if you ask them ; 
but let Auberon Slade go back to his own 
home, and his own pursuits." 

She has taken his rough hand, and raised 
her pleading face to his : she is entreating 
him to spare her honor and his own ; but he 
will neidier see nor hear, and shakes her off 
as though she were obnoxious to him. 

" Leave me alone ! — will you ? ' What's 
the good of all this sentimental nonsense 
when you have just been* doing exactly op- 
posite to what I wish you. However, you've 
overshot the mark this time, and that I can 
tell you ! and none of your slobbering will 
gain you your own way." 

A strange difference takes place in Lady 
Gwynne's demeanor as she hears these 
words. Her face grows cold, her eyes shoot 
fire, and she draws up her figure proudly, and 
is silent. 

" I have but two words to say to you on 
this subject," continues Sir Lyster presently. 
*• Auberon Slade will remain at Felton Hall 
as long as he chooses to remain here " — 

" I am sure I don't care if he stays till 
Dooms day," she interrupts him, scornfully. 

** Hold your tongue, and don't presume to 
speak till I have finished. He will remain 
here, and you will come down and do the 
honors of the dinner-table to him this even- 
ing." 

" Give me till to-morrow ! " she pants. 

"Not a bit of it. Why the devil should 
I give you till to-morrow — and alter your 
behavior, too ? " 

" Daisy ! -j she is still so weak." 

" She has plenty of nurses to look after 
her. Hatig it all, why do I keep such a lot 
of servants if my wife is to be turned into a 
nursery-maid V " 

" Say no more ; I will be punctual." 

** You had better be, or you will repent 
it," he mutters, angrily, as he turns on his 
heel, and without a. glance at his sick child, 
leaves the apartment. 

When he is gone, Lady Gwynne rises 
from her seat, and with a knitted brow and 
trembling hand, turns the key in the door 
after him. 

He has raised her pride, indignation, re- 
sentment, and has completed the task which 
he commenced that morning ; let him be- 
ware of the fruit that shall spring from the 
seed he scatters with so liberal a hand. 

To repulse her confidence, and throw cold 
water on an exhibition of her sentiment, is 



a dangerous game for any man to play with 
any woman ; but where ne is not master of 
her love it is a fatal mistake, and Sir Lyster 
Gwynne has committed that mistake now. 

That his wife ever cared for him is most 
improbable, for he married her at an age 
when she had none of that experience of the 
world- which is absolutely necessary to the 
formation of a prudent and happy choice. 

But the feeling with which she will re- 
gard him henceforth will fall very short of 
the quiet submission which has character- 
ized her previous demeanor; for she has 
^one to him with her heart, hot and restless, 
filled with love — her first experience of the 
passion — for another man, and yet' only 
eager that this one, her true owner, to 
whom she desires to be faithful, should aid 
and abet her in treading the path oi' virtue, 
and he has refused his help, — has thrust 
away her clinging hand, — ridiculed her 
tears, — almost thrown her from him into 
the arms of Auberon Slade : those danger- 
ous arms, so rea<ly to receive and give her 
comfort. 

And left alone. Lady Gwynne dashes the 
proud tears from her cheek, and lays down 
her head on Daisy's pillow, and tries to 
close her eyes to every thing : the cheerless 
past, — the troublous present, — the dark, 
uncertain future. 

She ia roused from her reverie by a knock 
at her door, and the reception of a slip of 
paper, on which words are written in the 
well-known hand. 

" Wliat am I to do ? Sir Lyster will not 
hear of my going ! You must decide for 
me." 

And, without hesitation, she sits down and 
sends him her reply. 

" Stay ! It is neither your fault nor mine. 
We have done our best." 

Ah, God I could she foresee the length- 
ened misery to which those words condemn 
her, she would not dare to 'write them. Did 
she part with him at once, as she desires and 
knows is best for her, she might yet outlive 
her fatal predilection. 

But with this hasty note, — the offspring 
of her husband's inconsideration, — her fat^ 
is sealed. 

It speeds upon its errand : it reaches the 
hand of Auberon .Slade : and Lady Gwynne 
has signed the death-warrant of her heart. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

A NEW COMPACT. 

They meet I How should they meet ex- 
cept with fluttering hearts, and downcast, 
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conscious looks, and lips that .strive vainly 
not to tremble, whilst uttering the most or- 
dinary salutation. 

But Sir Lyster Gwynne is satisfied. His 
wife, clad in soil muslins and rich laces, 
which well become her graceful, tender 
beauty, appears before him at the appointed 
time, and takes her usual place at the head 
of his table, proving thereby the strength 
of his marital authority — the superior 
power instinctively i-ecognized in the 
greater mind by the lesser. 

What matter to him if she looks pale, and 
Bad, and thoughtful ; if her eyes studiously 
avoid the glance of Auberon Slade, or the 
bright flush rises higher and higher in her 
cheek each time his voice falls on her ear : 
her husband is either too dull, or too indif- 
ferent to observe it. S«me minds might 
draw an inference from the very care with 
which the two friends, erstwhile so intimate, 
avoid each other for the remainder of the 
evening, keeping as far apart as the limits 
of the drawing-room will permit them, and 
pursuing their several employments of mu- 
sic, work, or conversation, without the least 
art;tempt at interierence on 'the part of the 
other. But were his eyes directed to the 
novelty, Sir Lyster*§ sole remark would be, 
that either his wife was sulky, or his guest 
was sleepy ; there could be no other reason 
for the change. The change, indeed, pal- 
pable enough from tbe beginning to such as 
were sufficiently on the qui-vioe to asgign a 
cause for it, becomes, ere many days have 
passed over their heads, but too appa- 
rent to those whom it immediately con- 
cerns. 

Lady Gwynne and Auberon Slade meet 
as usual ; they even sit together for several 
hours in the day (for Daisy is sufficiently 
recovered by this time to be carried gut 
into the garden, and laid upon a sofa be- 
neath the walnut-trees), but they neither 
speak to, nor look at, nor confide in one 
another as they used to do. 

All seems changed between them ; they 
love, if possible, more passionately than 
they loved before, but (with the knowledge 
of it) the sunshine has faded out of their 
existence. They no longer speak of, nor 
compare their feelings ; tliey have stripped 
them too bare ; shame has invaded their in- 
tercourse ; and they are afraid of themselves 
and of each other. 

The verse he reads so eloquently, and 
which carried so sweet a meaning to each 
heart, before those hearts had been dis- 
sected, now only brings a burning blush 
into her cheek, and makes his voice falter ; 
the hands which used to lie so fondly in 
each other, neither • trembling nor striving 
to disengage themselves, now hot and thrill- 
ing, meet for a hurried moment, and, as 



though the contact pained them, unlock by 
violence, and are free. 

Theiv converse, too, no longer full of the 
bright hope they once cherished of an in- 
nocent and eternal friendship, has become 
vapid and commonplace ; for the past is a 
forbidden subject; of tbe present they have 
nothing to relate ; and the future is a dark 
mystery which will not bear investigation. 

When they do talk together and alone, 
it is in voices sad and subdued, like a . 
mournful echo of past happiness; or the 
complaint of souls, utterly bowed down b^ 
the hopeless misery that stretches out be- 
fore them. 

Sometimes her tone is so quietly despair> 
ing, that, at the risk of ao^ lin provoking her 
remorse and incurring her reproaches, Au- 
beron Slade feels bound, by the passion 
with which he has inspired her, to pour un- 
hallowed balm into ner breast, by the re- 
iteration of his unalterable love. At others, 
it is his voice *that shakes her to the very 
soul, making her almost believe it but the 
reparation she owes him, to cast herself at 
his feet, with the fond assurance that she is 
his and his only, and he may do with her, 
and with her life, as he thinks fit. For, 
with the cocfession of their mutual love, 
another great change has passed over, and 
become patent to them both — they have 
stepped into each other's places. 

ohe, who was the mentor and the head, 
by acknowledgment of her weakness, has 
placed herself beneath him ; whilst he, by 
right of conquest, becomes lord and master. 

No longer is her voice heard in counsel 
or reproof; henceforth she believes her 
part is to comfort and submit; and she 
feels his influence gaining fresh power over 
her every day, and figuratively spjeakingjis 
content to sit at his feet like a little cuild 
and learn. Humility, particularly if late 
acquired, is one of the best proofs of earnest 
love; no true adorer ever yet considered 
himself superior to the creature whom he 
worships ; and when he finds it out, it is 
the first symptom of his decreasing passion. 

With Auberon Slade's attachment has 
sprung up the manly intuition to protect 
and cherish the woman who is ready to rif k 
every thing for him ; but he still considers 
her (and will do so to his life's end) as in- 
finitely above himself in every respect. 
And so they sit by each other's side, day 
after day, mopdy and almost silent, except 
when the topic is perfectly irrelevant to that 
which engrosses both their hearts; and 
should it wander round to "any thing ap- 
proaching it, it is checked by a deep sign. 

But it is impossible that such a state of 
affairs can go on forever, and after a week 
of silent misery. Lady Gwynne is the first 
to broach the subject of their distress* ' 
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" Auberon ! " (they bave not ceased to 
call each other bv their Christian names, 
the alteration would have been too appar- 
ent) "a great change has come over our 
pleasant intercourse ; we are neither of us 
so happy as we used to be ! Do you not 
think tiiat, instead of brooding over what 
appears to be irremediable, it would be 
wiser to sift the matter, and try to find out 
Af, after all, there may not be a cure for 
it?" 

It is at the close of a long and weary day 
that she thus speaks. Daisy has been car- 
ried into the house to take her afternoon 
nap, and they are alone, pacing up and 
down the gravelled'drive, but keeping at a 
respectftil distance from each other. 

At the sound of her voice, Auberon Slade 
turns, a sudden pleasure beaming in his 
eye ; it appears to him as though he had 
lost, and but at that moment regained his 
love. 

" O Gwendoline 1 I am so glad to hear 
you speak of it. I have been so miserable, 
so self-reproachful since that day. I feel as 
though 1 never could forgive myself for 
having left those wretched verses lying 
about." 

" Poor verses ! it was not entirely their 
fault. No ! Auberon, there is no doubt 
about the matter, we have gone too far." 

." I know it, 1 feel it I " he murmurs. 

" And shall have to pay the penalty of 
our rashness 1 But thank God it is not 
too late to retrace our steps. We were 
very happy before, dear, were we not ? " 

<* Happy ! I should think so I O Gwen- 
doline! whilst it was soul to soul, and 
* nothing less,* I gloried in your love ; I 
felt a letter, a worthier creature for ihe 
knowledge that you cared for me, and took 
an interest in ail I did or suffered, but 
now " — 

<' Let us go back to those dear days, 
then," she interrupts him earnestly. " Let 
us be the ftiends, the brother and sister 
that we were before, and ft>rget all about 
the fatal mistake we made last week." 

« Child 1 is it possible?" 

" Possible, Auberon ! why not ? Re- 
member that in this life we can never hope 
to be more to each other than dear 
friends" — 

*< My darling, there is no need to remind 
me of that ! Does not the bitter truth, 
like a mocking devil, haunt me day and 
ni^ht?" 

lie speaks so passionately that she stops 
short in her career and regards him mourn- 
fully. 

^*0 Auberon I don't talk in that way! 
you make me so very, very miserable." 

" I would tear my tongue out to save you 
a moment's pain, dear Gwendoline." 



"Then why fret after an impossibility; 
why reject the happiness that God places 
within our reach, to lament lliat which 
never can be ours ? " 

"Who knows?" he interrupts her 
hastily. 

" ' My faf tb is large fn time, , 
And that which ithapea it to some perfect end.' " 

Only a quotation, but it Has the power to 
make her heart dance warmly ; so quick is 
it to believe or disbelieve, witli him. 

" Then why do you look so melancholy, 
Auberon ? we can still be friends, the dear- 
est, nearest friends to one another, and 
^hank Heaven that it allows us so much." 

But he is silent; the hearty acquiescence 
that she waits for does not come. 

" Oh ! do speak ! do tell me that it is not 
impossible ; that we shall not be altogether 
separated." 

« God forbid!" 
^ " Auberon ! " very gravely, and after a 
little pause, " do you mean to intimate we 
were not wrong ? 

" I know we were, altogether wrong ! " 

" And are you* not sorry for it ? " 

" Devilishly sorry ! " 

"O my dear! then what objection can. 
you make to my proposal? There is but 
one 'alternative. We must either separate ; 
never see, or talk to, or place confidence in 
one another more (Auberon, could you bear 
it? ) or we must return to the footing on 
which we stood a fortnight since. Take 
your choice 1 Mine has oeen made ases 
ago," ^ 

" You know it," he exclaims fervently ; 
" your choice and mine, as every thing that 
concerns us, are but one. I will be your 
friend, your brother, your servant, any 
thing, so that you do not drive me from 
you — to despair." 

"That's my dear, good Auberon," she 
answers, and her hand steals into his. " I 
knew that you would come to see things in 
their proper light. You have too much 
sense, too much good feeling, to waste all 
the hopes of your life and mine upon a 
chimera. We shall be very happy again, 
now ; we shall write and read and sit to- 
gether as at first, and never remember 
mere was a moment when life looked other- 
wise to us than what it does. It will 
X're but an effort, after all; just an 
ary effort, eubh as any one could 
make, to detach our thoughts fix)m th»t 
unfortunate occmrence ; and if the remem- 
brance should disturb us, we will regard it 
as though it had been a scene in some 
melodrama in which we both acted very 
well, but the repetition of which, it would 
be impossible to carry into daily life. Shall 
it be 80?" 
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" Of course ; nothing could be easier." 

She stops at that and heaves a sigh. 

**Ea«y or difficult, Auberon, it* must be 
done." 

" I am quite aware of that, Gwendoline." 

" And you will help, not hinder n^e in 
doing it?" 

" f would lie down under the wheels of 
the next wagon we meet, and let them pass 
over my heaS, if you desired me." 

''And you wish to keep me as a Mend, 
Auberon?" 

" I couldn't part with you, Gwendoline I 
it would be impossible, xou have become 
part of my life." 

A glow of pleasure lights up her pal« 
features, but her voice continues steady. 

" Then you will do as I tell you, and my 
affection can still be yours." 

" Forever, darling ? " 
" O Auberon I how can vou ask ? 
have I not given you my promise ? Is it 
possible that any circumstances, any joy, 
any misery, can alter that? Life may 
change for both of us ; you may marry, or 
even cease to care for me," — here he inter- 
rupts her with an earnest denial, ^et she 
goes on unheedingly, — " but notiung that 
you can say or tmnk, no faith dr unfaith 
on your part, can do away with the sacred 

Fromises which I have made to you, which 
reiiew this very moment I More than your 
friend I cannot, dare not be, but your 
faithful, unchanging friend I shall continue 
to my life's end I §o help me Grod." 

Carried away by the fervor of her feel- 
ings. Lady Gwynne stops, and raises her 
eves appealingly to heaven ; and in the 
shelter of the dusk which is fast settling 
down beneath the trees of the shady car- 
riage drive, Auberon Slade takes her in his 
arms and kisses her. 

He has not done so since the day when 
they were interrupted by poor Daisy's ac- 
cident ; and by the glow that rushes through 
her veins, the faint sick feeling that op- 
presses her as his lips meet her own, Gwen- 
doline Gwynne might be warned of the 
sophistry of the new compact into which 
she has just entered. 

But she is not ; she only feels intensely 
thankful that the gloomy reserve which 
existed between them has been swept 
away ; and the mutual confidence, which 
adds so considerably to his happiness, once 
more restored ; so similar is true, unselfish 
love in all its bearings, whether its origin 
be innocent or otherwise. 

'ITie . ice is broken ; yet, after a little 
while, they seem none the happier for it ; 
for the open discussion of their feelings, and 
the improbability that they will ever be 
gratified, does not bring the cure that Lady 
Gwynne anticipated ; and too often ends in 



bitter tears on her part., and in violent 
lamentations over the inevitable, or rebel- 
lion aj^ainst the wisdom that had so ordained 
their Rvcs^ on his 1 

It is about this period that, probably from 
a vain hope of making him believe her not 
worthy of his regret, she seems to derive 
pleasure from exaggerating her own share 
in the business, and ascribing all the blame 
of a mutual fault to her love of admiration, 
and desire to attract notice. ' It is useless 
for her lover to remind her that their affec- 
tion had arrived at its full growth, even be- 
fore she was aware of it, and that the final de- 
nouement was the result of accident. She 
is quite sure that had it not been for her- 
self, Auberon Slade's virtue would never 
have been endangered ; and that she alone 
is to be despised, and criminated, and 
looked down upon. 

" Of course it is all my fault," she -will 
say decidedly ; " and any one who heard 
our story would make the same remark. 
I ! — a married woman, and a mother I what 
right had I even to dream of such a thin^ 
as love ? The blame rests entirely with 
me ; you will think so yourself after the 
lapse of a year or two." 

'' I am sure I shall do no such thing," he 
answers warmly. " I have never blamed 
you, even in my inmost thoughts, and 
■ever shall, let the misery be double what 
it is I I ought to have gone away ages 
ago ; I had no right to remain here, feel- 
ing for you as I did." 

" You stupid boy ! as if that would have 
made any difference! We should have 
met in town or elsewhere, and my insatia- 
ble vanity would have hunted you down, 
all the same ! It is no fault of yours. 
Free and unfettered as you were, and yet 
fre&:h from a disappointment that had af- 
fected you ver}-- deeply, what more natural 
than that you should turn to the first offer 
of affection that was made you, for solace 
and relief? " 

" But you nfever offered me your affec- 
tion, I wrung the avowal of it from you." 

" You read it in every tone and look and 
gesture (you told me so, remember !), and 
what can I have been doing with my tones 
and looks and gestures to pennit them to 
betray so shameful a secret V Ah I there 
is no excuse for me — none! If Lyster 
were unkind to me, or treated me badly, as 
some husbands do their wives " — 

" He is unkind to you ! brutally so at 
times! and every firiend of yours knows 
it!" 

" O Auberon ! how can you say so ? I 
have every thing I want, and a great deal 
of liberty ; and if Lyster is rat£er rough 
at times, and swears occasionally, he has 
never struck me " — 
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"Struck you! — by heavens I I should 
hope not. He will have to settle an ac- 
count with me the day he does that ! huif 
I tell you, Gwendoline, that he behaves 
brutally to you ; that there has not been a 
man at Felton Hall, during the shooting 
season, who has not observed and com- 
mented upon it ; and that I feel sometimes 
as though I co^ld not sit in the same room 
with him, and not give him my opinion of 
his conduct I" 

"O Auberon, AuberonI think what 
you are saying ! Would you put an end 
to our friendship, at once and forever ? '* 

^" Then I must leave this place before I 
have entirely lost my patience with him, or 
I shall be kicking him before I know what 
I am about, and then there will be a regu- 
lar shindy." 

"And you would desert me then, and 
leave me without a soul to turn to ; to bear 
all my troubles alone as I best may ? Oh I 
how I wish that we had never met ! " 

But he is at her feet, drying her tears, 
entreating her pardon for his hasty words, 
and promising to be more patient for the 
future, and to think as well of her husband 
as it is in his power to do. 

" Look at me I " cries Lady Gwynne, as 
she smiles upon him through her gUsteni^g 
tears ; " am I worth all the worry and dis- 
tress you go through on my account V Six- 
and-twenty years of age, and looking thirty 
if I look a day I Wimout beauty, without 
genius, without any thing in particular to 
recommend me to your notice, what is there 
in me that fascinates you, unless it be the 
knowledge of that love which was not of 
my own seeking — and I could not part 
with if I would? " 

"I neither know nor care," is the impas- 
sioned answer ; " I only feel that I adore 
you ; that you captivate me as no other 
woman has ever done before ; and that you 
can do so without the aid of any especial 
beauty, or genins, or accomplishment, is a 
proof that your influejice will last forever. 
If I love you for nothing that yqu have, I 
cannpt unlove you for any thing you may 
lose. It is yourself, my Gwendwine, your- 
self that holds me captive, and must do so 
as long as you and I continue." 

" O Auberon ! dearest, don't talk like 
that, you do make me so wretched ; you 
take away aU the hope I possess of living 
to see you cured. Indeed it is not I, it is a 
mere infatuation, that holds you. I am a 
most ordinary woman, out of whom care 
and disappointment have driven the few 
attractions which perhaps I once possessed. 
There are dozens and dozens of girls, bet- 
tor than myself in every respect, too would 
be but too ready to exchange their love for 
yours " — 

i 



" Thank you I thank you very much. I 
will set about looking out for one this very 

" You know what I mean ; that if you 
would only try to look at this matter by 
the light of common sense, it would ap- 
pear so different to you. You are wasting 
so much happiness ; other people manage 
to enjoy their friendships without desiring 
any thing more — and — and — there is no 
question about it, Auberon, we must do the 
samel" 

" Who disputes it ? I thought the com- 
pact had been s ign ed, sealed, and deliv- 
ered, long ago I We are friends, Gwendo- 
line, are we not ? < Only that, and nothing 
more,' as somebody says somewhere. Pm 
sure I don't know what I have done to-day 
in particular to have earned such a lectur^ 
from you." 

And Auberon Slade saunters away, 
leaving the unhappy woman to brood on 
her own thoughts, and thoroughly wretched 
until it is his royal pleasure to smile again; 
when many days will elapse before she 
summons up fresh courage to disturb his 
serenity.. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ON THE YERGk. 

He finds great fault with her about this 
time for avoiding his company, showing an 
unworthy distrust, as he calls it, of his res- 
olution, and absenting herself unnecessa- ' 
rily from home — for goings in fact, too 
often to church. 

For Auberon Slade is just in that state 
of dissatisfaction with mmself — of a full 
consciousness that he is not acting well or 
wisely, and a semi-consciousness that his 
rash indulgence can only end in misery for 
himself and Lady Gwynne — when he 
is ready to quarrel with any one — and es- 
pecially witn her — for trying to behave 
better than he is inclined to do. 

But she will not give up her evening ser- 
vices, even for Aiu)eron Slade, and day 
after day she flies to the little village church 
as to a city of reftige, and there, failing at 
the foot of the cross, pours out the burden 
of her sorrow, and tries hard to persuade 
herself that she is content to take life as God 
has sent it ; and that her own weak, sinful 
inclinations are not drawing he^r, hour by 
hour, closer to the brink of the pit, from 
which she believes she is trying to escape. 

Lady Gwynne is not a religious woman, 
for were she so, in the strict meaning of 
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the word, it is probable that she would have 
been granted strengtli to cniBh her love for 
Auberon Slade, even in the bud ; and, at 
all events, whilst imbibing the divine grace 
that flows to us through the sacramental 
channels, and constant^ reminded of her 
duty by the ofllces of religion, she could 
never have played so long and so heedless- 
ly with the earthly fire which now threat- 
ens to coniiume her. 

She is not religious, then, — many good 
and pious people would call her just the 
contrary, — but ^e has in her a depth of 
feeling, a power of devotion, and a capability 
of reauzing divine things, such as is seldom 
granted in this life, even to those who have 
faithfully striven to perform their religious 
duties ; BiA;h as will, at some future day, 
raise her erring but repentant nature to the 
sublime heights of sanctity. 

Mr. Laurence, who, having known Lady 
Gwynne ever since Sir Lyster brought her 
home to Felton, has recognized this great 
capficity for good in her, watched over, 
prayed for, and done all in his power to 
bring it to perfection, and has been proper^ 
tionately disappointed during the last few 
months, to observe that her daily services 
have been neglected, is charmed to see her 
once more in her old place: her figure 
bowed low before the avirfiil Presence in 
which she kneels, and her face humbly 
hidden in her hands. 

He has always taken a great interest in 
the mistress of the 'Hall ; he knows she is 
not happy vdth her husband, and he has 
shuddered to hear the light suspicions that 
have been breathed of her of late ; now, he 
believes, all must be right again, that the 
danger — if there were any — is past, and 
God* 8 goodness and her own sense of duty 
have brought her once more into a harbor 
of safety. 

And in the solitude of his chamber he 
does not forget to return thanks for what 
appears to te an answer to his prayers on 
her behalf, and to entreat that the same 
mercy which has led iier home may rivet 
her affections upon those things, unseen but 
eternal, which alone can have the power to 
satisfy so exuberant a love. Incense to 
God — offered perhaps in the eyes of the 
world, too soon, but heard, accepted, and 
fulfilled, as such petitions ever are. Mean- 
while, could Mr. Laurence look into the 
heart of the poor impenitent, who has be- 
come so regular in her attendance before 
the altar, he might also be tempted to be- 
lieve that he had returned thanks premar 
turely. She weeps, it is true, weeps hot, 
scalding tears, for the sin and sorrow of 
jLhe world, and the weakness into which 
each dav betrays herself; and she prays, 
long>and earnestly, that God may remove 



her grief, or reconcile her to it, or take her 
away where she shall never grieve nor sin 
again. 

But she does not weep because her sin 
dishonors God and stains her bright bap- 
tismal robe afresh, nor is she ready to live 
on because He wills it, and kiss the rod 
that makes her a fellow-sufferer with Him. 

Yet she is very miserable, and all the 
more so, because she feels with each fresh 
service that Heaven has less attraction for 
her, and the world more : and yet, with the 
intuition of despair, she clings to Heaven, 
and feels as though, were she to miss one 
evensong, she would miss God altogether. 

And Mr. Laurence often walks part of 
the way home with her, strengthening her 
feeble resolution to do right, by indirect 
allusions to such a case as he supposes hers 
may be ; so that occasionally she arrives at 
the Hall almost in good spirits, and quite 
sure that it is not impossible to do one's 
duty in this world and yet be happy, the 
mood of all others in wmch Auberon Slade 
most dislikes to see her, for its hopefubess 
seems to reflect upon his discontent, and 
generallv draws down a censure fix>m his 
nps, which drives it all away. And then 
she, too, will begin to question the mercy 
which has hitherto preserved Uiem, and 
blame Providence for the misfortune which 
has emanated solely from themselves. 

" I wonder,** she says, with her moum- 
fiil eyes fixed upon the drooping, moody 
attitude of her lover, "why God ever pe> 
mitted us to meet each other, Auberon? 
He must have known, from the very begin- 
ning, what would be the result of our ac- 
quaintanceship : that we should love, and be 
miserable, and tempted to do wrong ; and 
yet he let us meet I It is very strange." 

" Of course he knew it," rejoins her 
companion sullenly, <<and the parsons 
would persuade us that he doesn't lik^ to 
see his creatures happy or sinful, and that 
at the same time he is all powerful and 
able to rule the accidents of this world. 
What are we to believe ? " 

"I hardly know," is the melancholy 
reply. " He might have prevented it so 
easily, if he had chosen, might he not? 
Our meeting was not of our own seeking; 
every thing seemed to go against it And 
yet it came to pass. Oh ! I am so unhappy 1 
Why didn't he kill me months Bigo, and 
put an end to it I I would have died }oj' 
fully if my death had saved you from tms 
misery." 

"Darling I don't speak of it. What 
should I do without you ? You must live, 
not die for me 1 " 

** But he has permitted our love to grow 
and grow until it has become a part of my- 
self* 1 want to love him — 1 want to 
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serve him ; but I don't feel as if I could 
love and serve him without you, and I 
know that I cannot do it with you. O 
Auberon 1 save me from myself. I feeV as 
though some invisible hand were drawing 
me neafer and nearer to the vortex of heli, 
and that I had neither stren^h nor will 
with which to resist it 1 Oh I be merciful, 
and leave me before it is too late. I would 
rather die of despair, than live as I am 
living now ; " and throwing herself on her 
knees beside him, Gwendoline Gwynne 
lays her head upon his shoulder, and bursts 
into an agony of tears. 

Auberon Slade looks down upon the 
woman who has thus thrown herself u^on 
his mercy, with a passion that is greatly 
purjiied by the protecting element with 
which it mingles. 

He has no wish to wrong her; on the 
contrary, if it were possible, he would de- 
fend her chastity with the last drop of his 
blood, and he would give worlds at that 
moment if some one would only rush into 
the room, and say that Sir Lyster had 
tumbled down dead in a fit, that he might 
honorably wed his widow. But none of 
these convenient accidents ever happen in 
real life; and Auberon Slade really be- 
lieves that in taking this woman away from 
her husband, he shall be introducing her 
to such a state of felicity as she has never 
known before; and therefore he neither 
corroborates her fears, nor tells her they are 
needless ; he merely strives to set the mat- 
ter before her in a differeut li^ht. 

" My darling girl 1 " stroking the fair 
hair that lies against his breast gently as 
he speaks, " you take far too exaggerated 
a view of this sort of thing I I acknowl- 
edge that it is a great pity, that it would 
be far better if we could avoid it ; but you 
mustn't believe every thing that men like 
Laurence tell you on the subject. Mar- 
riage, my dear Gwendoline, is an excellent 
institution — I should be the last man in 
the world to deny that; more, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that, for the sake of soci- 
ety, and the keeping together of families, it 
should be strictly observed ; but still, when 
all's said and done, you know, it is only a 
social arrangement, and you will find noth- 
ing in the Bible to teach you that before a 
man and woman live' together, they must 
go into a church, and have their hands 
joined by a priest 1 " 

" But, Auberoa 1 — the commandments ! " 

" My dear child I • the commandments 
were made for the Jews I We might just 
as well say it is sinful to eat roast pork, as 
to swear by every little fraction of the ten 
cr>mmandments. Besides, they were drawn 
up in the days when every man had as 
many wives as he chose to keep, and not 



the slightest excuse for stealing his neigh- 
bor's. '^ 

" O dearest I you could never, never 
teach me to beheve that you are right. 
•The Bible speaks plainly enough upon the 
subject : I want no further light than it can 
give me. I can only lament that such a 
warning should be needed by you and me." 

At tms he slightly moves his shoulder to 
one side, so as to relieve it from the burden 
of her head ; and she perceives the action, 
and interprets it (as it is meant) into an 
expression of displeasure. 

** Don't put me from you I " entreating- 
ly ; "I have no other home but this. The 
rest of the world is cold and dark to me ; 
if you were to turn against me I should 
die." 

" My dear child I you know how far I am 
disposed to put you from me ! But this 
kind of thing must end some day — it can- 
not go on forever." 

" O Auberon \ be patient and trust in 
Heaven ! Every thing must come right at 
last for those who wait and trust." 

" Pitience and trust I I am sick of the 
very words. The world is altogether 
wrong. There is no such thing as truth or 
justice in it." . 

" But try not to lose all hope, for my 
sake 1 Tlunk of the lines you are so fond 
of quoting, — 

"* Wait, and T^ve hlmgelf will bringr 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of wisdom. Wait : my faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end.' " 

Her sofl, sweet eyes are smiling on him 
through her tears ; her trembling lips whis- 
per the words close to his own ; her whole 
expression, her every gesture, is one of 
entreaty that he will spai'eher and himself 
not only the anguish that is in store for 
them, but the pain of recognizing its ap- 
proach. 

But he is not in the mood for mercy ; his 
eyes refuse to answer hers ; he rises from 
bins seat, almost impatiently, and leaving 
her still kneeling on the floor, walks up to 
his own room, and shuts himself noisily in. 

Then she too stands upon her feet, and 
wipes her streaming eyes, and seeks her 
chamber, only to prostrate herself afresh, 
and wonder, through an overwhelming 
burst of sorrow, if she shall ever unravel 
the mystery of this world's tutelage. 

Af^er this particular conversation, Aube- 
ron Slade leaves Lady Gwynne considera- 
bly to herself; not of intent, perhaps, or 
with the conceived desire, by tne assump- 
tion of a wholesome indifference, to bring 
matters to a crisis ; but, simply, because he 
is impatient and fretful under the resti'aint 
imposed 'ipon him in her presence, and 
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inclined to believe that a partial separation 
will nrove sufHient to enable him to shake 
the feeling off. 

And 60 he aflfects the company of Sir 
Lyster and the i'ew male guests who still 
remain at Felton Ilall; and he laughs a 
great deal, and smokes a great deal, and 
urinks a great deal ; and leaves the woman, 
on whom he has been dancing close attend- 
ance for the last two months, to break her 
heart silently over his neglect; to spend 
long nights of wakefulness and weary days 
of solitude, until she is ready to accede to 
any terms in order that he may smile on 
her again ; and would rather lie down in 
the dust beneath his feet, and let him tram- 
ple on her, than live without the assurance 
of his love and sympathy. 

She occupies her morning-room in soli- 
tary grandeur now, surrounded by the 
books, and fragmentary scraps of poetry 
which so vividly recall the past ; or listlessly 
wanders up and down the shrubbery, until 
the bell calls her to evening-church, where, 
allhougb all her prayers resolve themselves 
into petitions for cessation from her Offer- 
ing, she tries hard to persuade herself that 
she is very grateful to have been spared 
temptation for that aflernoon. 

But her heavy glance, and wearied, lan- 
guid movements, tell tales to more than one 
observer at the dinneivtable, and speak 
volumes to the person whom fhey most 
concern, so that his looks soon follow suit, 
and two such forlorn pairs of eyes were 
never seen as, at furtive moments, filled 
with reproach, gaze on each other, and are 
detected only to be veiled. 

At last she cannot bear the suspense and 
misery any longer ; she, who in her unself- 
ishness imagines she is killing by slow 
tortures the heart for which she would lay 
down her life, and she entreats him, in a 
voice replete with earnest truth, to go away 
and leave her to her fate, so that he may 
but save himself the endurance of an agony 
which is worse than death. 

They have met, almost unexpectedly, so 
scanty has their intercourse become, at the 
entrance of the shrubbery, and as her agi- 
tated tones and features strike on his ear 
and meet his eye, Auberon Slade draws 
her qiiickly within the shelter of its foliage. 

" Oh ! I cannot, cannot bear to see you 
thus; so pale and miserable and downcast, 
and yet striving to keep up an appearance 
of gayety which mocks your heart and 
mine I Auberon I it must not — it shall 
not go on any longer — you will kill your- 
self! Go ! go at once, and never see me 
more ; leave me to my fate I I can bear 
all things and live — so that you are happy." 

" Leave you to your fate I — Gwendoline I 
do you beUeve it possible ? No 1 you are 



right This suspense must kill us botlr; 
for though I dare not stay, I feel thatl 
cannot go 1 " 

" You must, Auberon I I will make you! 
You must go home to-morrow — to-day— 
.this very moment." • 

"And so I will — on one condition! — 
That you go with me, Gwendoline 1 " 

But she does not answer him ; and wbea 
he stops to inquire why her footsteps are 
so suddenly arrested, he finds her, leaning 
for support against a tree, pale as death, 
and shaking m every limb, but with eyes 
fixed on him, gleaming with a light that 
tells him that his hour of triumph has 
aiTived. 

** Child I it is now my turn to say, you 
mwt, you shall^ and I will make you I 1 do 
nut ask it as a favor, I demand it as a 
right: you only give me what is mine! 
Gwendoline 1 " and his rich Voice melts 
into a whisper, " you owe it to me ! you, 
who have sapped my life of all its energy, 
its strength, and its enjoyment ; who have 
turned a world that was at least hopeliil. 
into a barren wilderness ; and cramped the 
efforts by which I was striving after fame! 
If you can desert me now, if you care so 
little for me, and mean so little by what 
you have said, as to drive me from you, 
despairing and alone, I shall never do anj 
thing to make my name a name of mark. 
With you — by your side — inspired by 
your love, I may work wonders ; berefl of 
you and hope at the same 'time, there can 
be but one end for me — and I trust it may 
come speedily — the grave t " 

" O Auberon ! my dearest I my beloved ! 
don't talk to me like that I I who would 
die to make you happy I " 

She grasps him by the shoulder as she 
speaks — her lips with gentle violence press 
his hair, his eyes, his features — all the 
reserve of the last fortnight has flown in 
one moment before the terrible picture that 
his words have conjured up, 

" Prove that you tell the truth by living 
for me 1 I ask no greater sacrifice at your 
hands.** ^ 

" Oh, wait — oh, let me think a moment! 
My head is whirling, every thing seems to 
be confusion. No! no, don't touch me! 
don't &peak to me — leave me alone, for 
God's sake I I must settle this matter by 
myself." 

She leans against the friendly tree that 
supported her before; her eyes close and 
turn in- upon her soul ; her breath is drawn 
laboriously. Happiness and misery, liJe 
and death, heaven and hell seem trem- 
bling in the balance which mentally is 
wei^^hed before her. She thinks of Felton 
Hail; of the many hopeless years she has 
spent there, silent and uncomplaining it i^ 
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true, but bound, to the earth beneath the 
weiojht of an uncongenial companionship, 
so distant that a huge barrier seems to be 
raised between herself and it, and yet so 
close that the very remembrance brings a 
shudder of loathing and abhorrence. She 
thinks of her wasted barren life ; the want 
of syjoapathy she has experienced ; the gross 
passions to which she has been subjected; 
#ind feels as though she has been trailed 
in the dust until she is unfit for any lot but 
that which has fallen to her. 

And yet, Auberon Slade -^ with his 
power of intellect, his youth and beauty, 
his sympathy with her feelings and misfor- 
tunes — Auberon Slade loves her, and de- 
sires her for his own. 

O bliss ! O happiness I Could earth- 
ly happiness, could heavenly bliss, exceed 
the rapture of that knowledge ; the cer- 
tainty of loving, and of being loved ? 

4s the poor frail, sorely-tempted heart 
permits itself to linger on. this dangerous 
delight, a vision of life as it might be, spent 
at his side, rises in her mind and intpxi- 
cates her. 

A vision of day after day, passed in the 
certain consciousness that he is here; of 
having him at every moment to share her 
pleasures or distract her cares ; to know if 
he is sick, her hand has the best right to 
smooth his pillow ; and that' when she dies, 
her last glance will be fixed, on him. 

But at the thought of death, the briifht 
flush that had risen to her cheek as her 
reflections culminate, fades back again, and 
Auberon Slade, perceiving that some ques- 
tion, adverse to his fate, has darea to 
intrude itself, takes her two hands, cold 
fi:om agitation, in. his own, and sends a 
warm electric shock thrilling through all 
her veins. 

It is an act worthy of Satan, who fears 
the soul he longs for will escape his 
clutches. 

" You owe it to me, Gwendoline 1 " he 
repeats, softly. " Think — not of yourself, 
but of what my lonely life will be without 
you 1 " And then, referring to his own 
lines, he goes on, almost fiercely, — 

" • Do what we will, thy fate and mine are fixed; 
My life and thine inevitably mixed. 
We take oar deutiny and do not fear.' 

"Is it your love or your courage that is 
less than mine ? " 

At this she wakes, — revives, — and 
meeting his impassioned glance with a look 
of wild excitement, throws all consideration 
to the winds : forgets honor, — duty, — 
prayer, — every thing, excepting that she 
loves him, and would rather go to hell in 
his company .than to heaven alone. 



"Neither, Auberon. I have no wish, 
no will but yours. Build me up, or de- 
stroy me, as you think best." 

She casts lierself upon him and as he 
receives her in his arms, do the man jus- 
tice to believe, that the sharpest piang of 
self-reproach he has ever experienced in 
his life, rufis through the breast on which 
she hides her tacitly consenting face. 

" my love 1 if I could but save you 
from it : but it is our fate, and my life shall 
prove the gratitude I feel for your devotion. 
Gwendoline I tell me that you will never 
repent your generosity I " 

"Oh, nol — Oh, nol How could I? 
It is for you" 

And yet the choking sobs which she 
strives to stifle on his shoulder, sound like 
a bitter sarcasm on the happiness which 
she promises herself. 

" When shall it be, my darling ? To- 
morrow? Can you be ready? I shall 
have several arrangements to make first." 

" "Wlienever you please I From this day 
I shall only live to obey your commands ! " 

" My own dear girl 1 To-morrow, then, 
at three. Shall we go to Paris, Gwendo- 
line?" 

" Anywhere you think best 1 I have no 
choice?" 

" Paris will be as good a place as any 
until the first breeze has blown over. O 
mv dear love I the devotion of my whole 
life will be insufficicent to repay you for 
the sacrifice you are about to make for 
mf " — 

" Hush ! — hush ! There can be no 
debts between you and me. We mutually 
benefit and — wrong each other! May 
Heaven forgive us ! " 

"It will, dearest! depend upon it. It 
knows how great the temptation has been 
and how sore the trouble." 
/ She does not answer, but a slight shud- 
der runs* through the figure which is pressed 
against his own. 

"My darling! I can't have you think 
of any thing now, excepting me. Why do 
you try to (fisengage yourself ? " 

" Oh ! let me go I I want to be alone ! " 

" And leave me so ? " reproachfully. 

She is back again, even as he speaks. 

" Auberon ! if I leave you, it is only to 
collect my thoughts! 1 feel ill and agi- 
tated, and in want of rest. Have I not 
said enough to satisfy you ? " 

" Of course I Do just as you feel in- 
clined. But don't forget your promise, 
Gwendoline 1 " 

" I am not likely to do so ! But, Aube^ 
ron — Auberon ! " with an excited clutcli 
upon his arm, " if this day's work is not 
to fulfil }four hopes and mine, may God 
strike me dead before we meet again," 
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" It will — it mwt fulfil them," he replies, 
earnestly. 

But she has quitted his si^e almost as 
she finishes speaking, and her light, flut- 
tering robes are iQready sweeping the 
shrubbery paths some distance in advance 
of him. ^ 



CHAPTER XV. 

BAVSD FBOM HERBELF. 

With a vague notion that once alone 
she will be enabled to recover the shock 
which her own words Jiave brought upon 
her, Lady Gwvnne flies to the shelter of 
her sleeping-chamber, and enters it^with 
haste, but her footsteps are arrested on the 
very threshold. 

For there before her, straight in her 
path, as the Angel stood to con&ont Bar 
laam in his career of disobedience, stands 
the little table which holds her manuals 
of devotion, with the sacred crucifix sus- 
pended on the wall above it. How often 
has she knelt before that table, blistering 
the pages of her prayer-book with her 
tears, as she lamented the firailty and weak- 
ness of her disposition, and made fierce res- 
olutions to do oetter for the future I How 
has she kept those holy resolutions ? iamend- 
ed that pitiable defection ? ^ 

She stands for one moment rooted to the 
spot that has been the altar of so many 
hopes and fears, gazing with a wild, name- 
less terror at the unage of the Sacred Bodv, 
to all appearance hanging so helplessly 
fix>m the tree of death, and yet with the 
mighty power to save a world, even by the 
recollection that brings with it one .sigh of 
faithful regret; and then, scared by the 
remembrance of herself, and of her prom- 
ise. Lady Gwynne rushes away again, and 
slams the door behind her. 

Down stairs, — not to the shrubbery, — 
not to the presence of him whom she has 
thenceforth constituted her protector and 
adviser, but out by the carriage drive, and 
into the silent, green fields, where she can 
be alone and thmk. 

The^ with flushed cheeks, excited mien, 
and wild, bright eyes, she paces to and ^, 
walking at the rate of about six miles an 
hour, and quite unconscious of the extraor^ 
dinary appearance her behavior must as- 
sume to mose who may see it from the high- 
road, whilst she ponders on the fate she has 
carved out for herself. 

She thinks of the morrow ; of the hour 
she has appointed in which to meet her 



lover ; that fatal hour, already so near at 
hand, which will forever separate her I'roai 
her home, — her. station in society, — her 
child, — the company of all modest women 
and right-mindecl men. 

She tries to imagine what it must feel 
like, to have lost all claim to be considered 
virtuous : to know one's name .is bandied 
about in public, and the details of one's 
weakness made the subject for a leading 
article in every penny newspaper : to be 
pointed out as a divorcee, and become a 
pariah and Outcast firom all companionship 
J>ut that of women who have fallen like 
nerself. 

Fallen 1 — pshaw! "lis the mere cant 
of the world : the name that men have 
chosen as a deterrent to the act! How 
can she fall lower than she has already 
done ? What degradation waits her great- 
er than the name of wife to Lyster Gwynne? 
She does not believe in it; such bugbears 
have no power to Mghten her I 

On one side she sees love and liberty; 
on the other, abhorrence and despair ! No 
alternative presents itself to her fevered 
ima^nation. 

Sne pictures the fair life that she will 
lead with Auberon Sladc: the scenes of 
beauty in which they will linger : the end- 
less vista of pe^e that stretches out before 
them : the loving dependence with which 
they will lean on one another I 

And then he will rise ! build up his fame, 
as he scarcely dares to hope that he will 
build it now, and she shall be ever by his 
side to cheer him on; to bear a hlimble 
hand in all his labors ; and to exult in his 
success. And when she sees him, by virtue 
of his talent, moving in a higher sphere 
than that to which he has been bom ; bowed 
down to By the great and noble, and flat- 
.tered by his fellow-laborers, how gladly 
will she retire in the background, and be 
content to know, without Searing it, that 
she reaps by right a portion^of his triumph. 

But will he so rise? be' so received? 
As the doubt springs into birth, a pan^ 
shoots through her heart. Oh, if, instead 
of helping, Mie should be the one to drag 
him downl For herself Lady Gwynne 
cares nothing. Scorn, contumely and re- 
proach would not have the power to pro- 
voke a sigh fitom her, if their sting were 
made harmless by her lover's smile, or their 
bitterness assuaged by his honeyed words of 
comfort I 

But without that antidote, if he too 
should feel them, not for her, but for him- 
self, whkt joy could life hold for her ? She 
recalls the refinement of his mind, his 
extra-sensitiveness about trifles, the little 
courage or perseverance he displays in 
overcoming the difficulties in his path (she 
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mklit, too, had she recognized it, hare re- 
caUed the selfishness displayed even in his 
love for her), and shudders at the thought. 
Was it, could it be possible, that at some 
iuture day Auberon blade might be tempt- 
ed, by ill-luck or want of success, to turn 
round upon herself, and make the frightful 
doubt tliat has flashed through her mind a 
certainty ? 

Oh, no 1 Impossible 1 Guilty and des- 
picable in the world's eyes as she will soon 
become, God is more pidAil than men, and 
will command death to approach her in 
some more merciiul guise than in such 
words from him! But here is the gilt 
stripped off the gingerbread indeed ; and 
as Lady Gwynne contemplates the mere 
possibility of so terrible a requital for her 
projected sacrifice, she stopd short in her 
rapid yacing to and fro, and, sinking down 
upon ike herbage of the rich solitary pas- 
ture-land which she is traversing, hides her 
hot cheeks in the long, cool grass, and 
gives free vent to the current of her sad 
thoughts. Oh, is there no possible alterna- 
tive to a career of shame? No other 
means of escape from the net in which 
their feet have become so hopelessly en- 
tangled ? No way by which sne can save 
Auberon Slade from the horrors of re- 
morse, and herself the risk of some day 
hearing from his lips that she has been the 
destroyer of both nis earthly and his heav- 
enly prospects? No manner in which she 
may yet send him from her, contented, if 
not happy ? 

She presses her grief-stained face upon 
the grass, and tries to solve the problem ; 
but it is too hard for her. 

She sees herself, left desolate in Felton 
Hall, her only solace wandering about the 
paths which they have trod together, pur- 
suing her avocations without interest, her 
duties without zest, and growing thinner 
and paler, and more hopeless, until death 
mercifrdly releases her orom all her suifeiv 
ings. 

And then she pictures him, sorrowing 
and alone, berefr (as he himself had said) 
. of hope and her at the same moment, with- 
out an aim in life, sinking lower and lower 
in the world's repute, until he comes to 
curse the disappointment that helped to 
keep him down. 

Sne could endure to contemplate the 
other fiction, for she is stron? and lion- 
hearted, as the sequel will depict her, and 
able to bear any amount of pain that only 
affects herself — but this one is too much. 

Auberon I who has never loved another 
woman as he loves her, — who would live 
but half a life without her preiJence ; was 
it possible that she could roo him of what 
he had rightly called his due ; break her 



pledged word, take back her gift at the 
eleventh h»ur? 

No ! It is not to be thought of. She is 
no longer her own ; she has given herself 
away. It is for him to decide upon her fu- 
ture fate. 

Should he love her and care for her to 
the very end, she will be the happiest wo- 
man on the face of the earth. Snould he 
tire of her (oh, pray, pray Heaven that he 
never may IV she can but creep away from 
him and die (as she must die if she re- 
nounces him) in solitude and misery 1 

And she is so proud, midst all her hu- 
miliation and her shame, to think that she 
has a reputation and a name to sacrifice 
for him who has become all the world to 
her. 

She meditates so deeply that she does 
not hear a step, approacn ner through die 
rich thick grass, and when Mr. Laurence's 
voice strikes on her ear, she starts from 
her recumbent posture, as though she had 
been detected in a crime. 

" My dear Lady Gwynne, this is hardly 
prudent. The afternoons begin to close in 
so early now, and we had a shower last 
night 1" 

She rises immediately, and with consid- 
erable confusion proffers him her hand. 
She holds her heaa down as she does so ; 
but Mr. Laurence notes her crimsoned 
checks, and strange disordered air. 

'^ Can you find no fitter place for quiet 
thought, dear friend, than these damp 
fields?" 

"Oh, yes I of course; but it is so cool 
and pleasant here. How did you see 
me?" 

" I was walking along the path on the 
other side of the hedge, and happening to 

fiance over, I caught sight of your figure, 
was afraid at fi^t that something must 
have happened. You have given me (juite 
a fright." 

" I am so sorry. It is evident you are 
not used to see me in my fits of sulks. You 
have been to the Hall ? " 

"No. I have just come from adminis- 
tering the sacrament to a dying man at the 
other end of the village. It was a most 
beautiful and impressive sight. I wish you 
had been with me." 

She does not answer him, nor does she 
make the least attempt to progress in either 
direction. She only stands where she has 
risen, playing with the numerous trifles at- 
tached to her watch-chain, and keeping 
her eyes carefully fixed upon the ground. 

" 1 ou are coming to church, I pre- 
sume ? " says Mr. Laurence ; " shall we 
walk iSiere together ? " 

"No, not to-day, I think," she stammera 
— "thatistosay" — 
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" It is rriday," he answers gently, " and 
I should like to see you in yow place this 
afternoon." ' 

But still she hesitates, and is evidently 
distressed. 

*^Have you any engagement to detain 
you, Lady Gwynne ? " 

Deceit is not one of her failings, and 
she blunders out the truth before she 
knows it. 

" Oh, no I I am quite at leisure, only " — 

"Only what?" 

" I feel so awfully miserable and unsettled 
this afternoon, Mr. Laurence, and church 
is sure to upset me," — and he sees the tears 
dropping slowly on her ungloved liands. 

"If that is the case, there is all the more 
reason you should seek comfort where it is 
alone to be found, Lady Gwynne, and de- 
cision, where it is alone to be depended 
upon." 

She moves a little wa^ towards him then, 
but her lips breathe no consent to his pro- 
posal. 

"Gomel you have often let me decide 
for you in greater matters than this. Take 
my advice now, and accompany me to 
evensong. I am sure you will feel the 
better for it." 

" Oh, no 1 oh, no I indeed," shrinking 
backwards, " you cannot tell — if you knew 
as I know myself, you would not ask it 1 " 

"There is but One can do that," he 
rejoins gravely, "but I know, Lady Gwynne, 
that whatever trouble you may be laboring 
under, whether it be an affliction of your 
.own making, of the tyranny of man, or 
the dispensation of God, I cannot do wrong 
in inviting you to seek ease and comfor^ 
and a settled mind before the altar, or in 
thinking you will not permit so old, and, I 
may add, so sincere a &iend, to ask you in 
vain." 

She looks up in the kind face bent so 
earnestly upon her; she remembers th#t 
she may never so look upon it again ; that 
this may be the last time he will ever ask 
a favor of her ; and her good angel takes 
her by the hand, and propels her footsteps 
in the same direction as tne vicar's. 

He smiles as he observes the action, but 
he makes no comment on it ; and side by 
side, they tread the path that leads to 
where the beU is sounding cheerfully for 
evensoncc. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A MESSAGE FROM HEAVEN. 

Side by side, yet not together ; in com- 
p:iny, but alone; they walk silent and ab- 



stracted, each heart occupied with its own 
sad thoughts ; and his, perhaps, the sadder 
of the two. For Mr. Laurence has been 
watching over this poor soul with jealous 
anxiety lor weeks past, and, but a few days 
since, thought that he observed symptoms 
that his fears regarding it were' false. 

And how thamtfuUy he would have ac- 
knowledged he ^had been wrong; have 
called himself suspicious, Illiberal, and uc- 
prenerous; anv thing, in fact, sooner than 
have received such a confirmation of the 
dreaded truth, that Lady Gwynne has 
something very serious preying on her mind, 
as seems to be conveyed to him by the atti- 
tude of despair in which he has detected 
her this afternoon. For he is well acquaint- 
ed with her character and disposition, and 
knows she is not one of those fiery and un- 
disciplined natures, who care little what 
the world thinks of them, so long as they 
indulge their leelin^s by a vulgar and bois- 
terous exhibition of grief. He has seen her 
suffering for years ; putting up in silence 
and patience with petty indignities, slight 
neglects, and covert sneers that would have 
turned many another woman, naturally 
sweet-tempered as herself, into little less 
than a domestic fiend ; and he has admired 
her forbearance, and prayed for her relief. 
And he feels that if Gwendoline Gwynne can 
cast herself down upon the ground, and 
bury her tears in the grass, like any impet- 
uous unbridled girl, who has been disap- 
pointed in her first love, there must be 
something of very serious import oppressing 
her mind, some vivid danger threatening 
her safety. And as they come in sight of 
the church, whose portals stand wide open 
to invite all those who are weary and heavy- 
laden to enter there, and leave their cares 
behind, a sudden conviction comes over jMr. 
Laurence, that the golden opportunities are 
flying ; that there is a stringent necessity for 
making an immediate appeal to this woman's 
conscience, and that much of the welfare of 
her future life depends upon the spirit in 
which she shall leave God's house that day. 
Which causes him, whilst in the sacristy, to 
offer up a p>rayer that something may occur 
in the evening service to touch her heart in 
the right manner, and bring her to those 
Feet that have never yet been known to 
spurn the contrite soul ; and with the same 
hope and intention running through his 
mind, he astonishes the choir by suddenly 
changing the simple hymn that has been 
fixed for the day to one which ordinarily 
they never sing except in Lent. 

Meanwhile Lady Gwynne creeps into her 
seat, and sits down there, almost sullenly. 

She has been entrapped into going to 
church, but she has no inclination to pray 
or sing ; for her heart is in a state of semi- 
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rebellion a;jainst the Almighty for having 
made her life miserable, and encompassed 
her with temptation, and permitted things 
to go so far, ^at she has no alternative but 
to fly in his face, and outrage his com- 
mandments. She believes, or she attempts 
t3 believe, that he is hard upon her ; that 
he has tried her strength too much, and 
caused her to pass through a fiery ordeal 
that not the best of men, even his own 
servants of old, had been found able to 
resist. 

And how can she, a poor, weak, perse- 
cuted woman, be expected to triumph, 
• where they failed ? It is absurd, unreason- 
able, impossible ; and if what she is about 
to do will shut her out from heaven, it will 
be Heaven's fault, not hers. . 

And yet above all the perverse reasoning 
of her disobedient and rebellious spul, she 
is conscious of a continual rapping at her 
heart, — a rapping which she would deaden, 
if she could, but cannot ; the knock as of 
• One who waits outside, but will come in 
and sup, so soon as she shall open the door 
to him. 

Ohl open it, Gwendoline! throw wide 
th3 portals, lest the messenger grow weary 
and dopart, never again to beckonyou to 
heaven with that patient gracious H^nd 1 

The evening services commence; they 
are simple and unmeretricious, and not 
particularly calculated to melt a stubborn 
spirit into tears ; yet, as they proceed, 
something in them — perhaps it is merely 
the resonance of the old familiar words; 
perhaps the thought that by that time 
to-morrow she will have forfeited all right 
to worship with her fellow-Christians — 
touches the heart of Lady Gwynne, and her 
head sinks lower and lower, and tears find 
their way even through the clasped fingers 
that hide her conscious-stricken face. 

Oh I is it possible she is about to give 
up all this ; to make him give it up ; that 
tlicy shall never be able to knfeel together 
in ^e sanotuary and ask Grod's blessing on 
their ways and words and acts ? 

How should they ? 

The very horror with -which she shrinks 
from the idea proves the insult they are 
about to offer to the Majesty on High : — 

" Weary of earth and laden with my Bin, 
I look at Heaven and long to enter in ; 
But there no evil thing may find a home, 
And yet I hear a voice that bids me * Come I ' " 

Tlie fresh young voices of the choir have 
commenced to chant the hymn that Mr. 
L lurence chose for them ; but though she 
knows that they are singing, she hardly 
notes the words, so absorbed is she in the 
fearful (question that has presented itself 
to her mind. 



No more prayers 1 How shall she pray 
for a broken and a contrite heart whilst 
living in a state of hardened sin ; or for a 
blessmg upon him who shares her guilt ; or 
for a peaceful death that can hut introduce 
her to that lot, reserved for all who die 
impenitent ? 

. And then the Blessed Sacrament I O 
agony I to think she never more may ap- 
proach, nor feed upon the Bread of Ever- 
lasting Life I — 

** So vile I am, how dare I hope to stand 
In the pure glory of that holy land ? 
Before the whiteness of that Throne appear ? 
Yet there are hands stretched oat to draw me near.'^ 

How foolish she is to think of it I These 
are, of course, some of the things that she 
must — that she has promised to give up 
for Auberon's sake! He must be her 
religion, her prayers, her every thing 
thenceforth 1 

She has chosen her fate ; it is already 
irrevocable. She can only make matters 
worse by looking back. 

" The while I fain would tread the heavenly way, 
Evil is present with me, day by day ; 
Yet on mine c^rs. the gracious tidings fall, 
Repent I confess I thou shait be loosed from all." 

Oh 1 how hot and uncomfortable she has 
become I There must surely be a thunder- 
storm brewing in the air. The windows of 
the church are all set open, yet Lady 
Gwynne feels as though she could hardly 
bear the weight of her straw hat and 
summer mantle, and pushes the damp hair 
impatiently from her forehead. Yes 1 she 
once had wished — she had even tried to 
tread the heavenly way! her conscience 
can attest so far ; but circumstances have 
been all against her. She is too weak to 
struggle alone, and she has had no helper. 

Oh, if her poor mother had but lived 1 
Can her parents be looking down upon her 
now? 

" It is the voice of Jescs that I hear; 
His are the hands stretched out to draw me near, 
And his the blood that can for all atone, 
And set me faultless there before his Throne." 

Is it — can it be possible — that It ever 
will atone for such a fault as she is about* 
to commit? Ohl the ignominy, the out- 
rage, the bitter, bitter shame that she will 
bring on all who love her, or with whom 
she is connected : — on Anberon, an'l Daisy,, 
and herself — and perhaps on others yot to 
come I The blackness of the crime to which 
she has consented in revenge against her 
husband, and the life that Henven designed 
for her* seems in her fevered mind to stretch 
out through endless generations, and to 
involve creature after creature in its conse- 
quences, until it culminates before the 
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Jud^ent Seat of God ; and terror-stricken 
by the picture her imagination has conjured 
up, Lady Gwynne sinks upon her knees, 
and with her face buried in her hands, 
remains dead to erery thing except the 
fearful beating of her heart, and the wish 
that she might quit at once a world in 
which she is no longer fit to live. 

So she remains until the service' is con- 
cluded ; and then the sudden lulling of the 
chorister's chanting, and the sound of Mr. 
Laurence's grave voice as he pronounces 
the final benediction, once more rouse her 
to a sense of where she is. 

But she will not rise ; she is ashamed to 
show her tear-stained countenance to the 
villagers, who will, one and all, comment 
on the reason of her grief; and the little 
congregation file out slowly from the sacred 
building, and she is still upon her knees. 

Then the altar is covered up ; the doors 
are gently closed ; and, thinking she is at 
last alone, Lady Gwynne gives rail vent to 
her distress. She has pent it up for several 
hours ; she has fought against conviction, 
and tried to smile away her scruples, but 
that gentle Hand is still tapping on the 
portals of her heart, and she can fight and 
smile no longer. 

The baseness of her ingratitude, the 
hardihood of her contempt, the outrage she 
would cast upon His Mercy, are all vividly 
portrayed to her; and, penitent — abashed 
— remorseful — as though her sin had been 
already sinned, she answers the invitation 
of that pierced Hand, and throwing wide 
the door, falls prostrate in an agony of 
grief. 

Her sobs resound throughout the empty 
building, yet, had it been foil of hearers, it 
would have made no difierence to her then, 
for she is conscious but of one thing — that 
she is alone with her own heart and Him 1. 

But after a little while, the lapse of a 
few minutes only, a footstep pauses before 
the crouching form of the awakened woman, 
and a voice sounds in her ear, — " Do not 
stay here, my child 1 Come into the 
sacristy, I want to speak to you 1 " 

She had not expected to see or hear him 
more, and she guesses intuitively what he 
is about to say to her ; and yet she rises, 
almost with eagerness, and turning on him 
eyes that are half blinded with what they 
have gone through, places her hot, trembling 
hand in his, and ejaculates, in a solemn 
whisper, — " Oh ! save me, for God's sake I " 

" He makes no answer, except by leading 
her up the aisle, and into the small bare 
room containing only a deal table and a 
couple of chairs, which he calls his sacristy, 
and havini^ entered which, he closes the 
door carefully behind them. And then he 
places her in a seat, for her Umbs are failing. 



and she scarcely seems capable of finding 
one for herself; and taking a chair opposite, 
waits patiently until she shall see fit to 
unburden her mind to him. 

But Lady Gwynne only casts herself 
across the table, in an attitude of the 
deepest despair, and dye — ten minutes 
have elapsed, and yet she still continues to 
sob upon hci* outstretched arms. 

" Well, my child I and from what am I 
to save you V " demanded the kind, fatherly 
voice at last. 

" From myself, she answers hoarsely. 

"And in what way?" But to this 
question there is no reply. 

"This is no time nor place for reserve 
between us," says Mr. Laurence presently; 
" and I know you will forgive an old fi-iend, 
like myself, for telling you that 1 have lon^ 
observed your weakness and distress, and 
feared that it might lead to evil conse- 
quences." 

" Ah 1 you cannot tell how evil." 

" I can guess, my child. Do you imagine 
that because it is my duty to point out the 
path that leads to perfection to my fellow 
men, 1 must therefore have Ibigotten what 
it is to sin myself? I wish to God I had." 

She glances up into the calm face that is 
regarding her with looks of such intense 
compassion ; she marks the serious glance, 
the numble reverence, the holy sympathy ; 
and feeling as though an angel had been 
sent from heaven to direct her in the ri^'Ttt 
way, springs from her seat with a sudden 
cry, and casts herself upon the ground 
before him. 

"Nol np! dear Lady Gwynne! Not 
there 1" 

"Yesl yes! here; where else should I 
be, but at the feet I am not worthy to 
embrace? Ohl save me! save me fiwm 
myself. You think you know — but you 
can never, never guess, how -Ricked I have 
been." 

" But you repent 1 " ' 

"No — no! — I cannot repent; there is 
no repentance in me. If you rescue me, 
you must do it by force, and you must do 
it to-day — to-morrow will be too late ! " 

" To-morrow ! " He almost staggers back 
beneath the thought. 

" Yes — I am on the point of committing 
an awfiil crime. Oh ! it you could but save 
me." 

"You shall be saved," he answers, 
solemnly, "though not by me. There 
hangs your Deliverer, and the Deliverer of 
the whole world," pointing to the crucifix 
which forms the solitary ornament of the 
bare room that holds them. 

"I dare not look at it," she murmurs, 
with a, shudder. 

"But you must — you shall look at it. 
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Look at it, as the poisoned Israelites gazed 
at the brazen serpent ; cling to it, as the 
drowning man clings to the spar that is his 
only chance of safety ; embrace it, as the 
sick and polluted embraced the garments 
of their Lord. I cannot help you else." 

" I dare not I I have cut myself off from 
it, and all its promises forevermore. Hope 
is over for me — I am not worthy — I have 
gone too far 1 " 

' " And yet you ask me to rescue you," he 
says, with a look of reproach. 

"Oh I I was wrong — it is useless ; I 
have passed my promise, and I cannot 
retract I If I thougnt that you would permit 
the name of such a wretch as I am, to pass 
your lips in prayer, I might ask you dome- 
times, after to-morrow, to pray for me, and 

— and — all I love — but it would pollute 
them — you must not think of it." 

He tries to raise her, fearing her agita- 
tion should be too much for her strength ; 
but she resists him, and as he reseats him- 
self, she is still grovelling at his feet. 

" To pray for you, and for all whom you 
love," he repeats solemnly. "Yes I you 
have my promise, and, whatever happens, 
you may count upon my doing that, until 
the last day of your life, or mine. There 
are some, then. Lady Gwynne, whom you 
love — for whom, perhaps, you think tiiat 
you are willing to sacrifice your happiness 

— even to lay down your life ? " 

"Oh, yesl indeed I am. O Mr. 
Laurence, if you only knew — if I could 
make you understand how much 1 love him, 
you would pity more than you would blame 
me 1 " 

She has given him the loophole he de- 
sired, and he can say what he likes to her 
now. 

" I can quite imagine it, my child. You 
love him so devotedly, so truly, so unself- 
ishly, ihat you have no hesitation in risking 
his eternal salvation I " 

" Ah 1 " she says, in the same tone in 
which she would have said it, had a sharp 
knife been run into her side. 

" In casting shame and obloquy upon his 
earthly career ; in cutting him off from all 
the sweet and ennobling effects of domestic 
life; in dragging him downwanis on the 
path of sin ; and of finally consigning his 
precious and immortal soul, for the salva- 
tion of which the death of a God was not 
thought too great a sacrifice, to everlasting 
damnation." 

" Oh, spare me — spare me 1 " 

But it is not his object to tone or soften 
down the glaring colors in which he de- 
sires to depict her future to her. 

" I do not speak of your own shame ; of 
your deserted child ; your forsaken duties ; 
of the numbers that will be involved in the 



pain of your disgrace ; because I know that 
to a distorted imagination and disordered 
mind, such crimes will but appear to en- 
hance the sacrifice love calls on you to 
make ; but I tell you, Lady Gwynne (and I 
stand here this moment as the messenger 
of God to you), that, if afler the solemn 
warning he sends you by my lips to-day, 
you persevere in attempting to wrest from 
his Hands the soul for which he died, you 
will act a part worthy of the foul Fiend 
himself, and for which you will be but fitly 
rewarded if that soul* rises up hereafter in 
hell to reproach you with its eternal loss." 

" Oh, what shall I do ? what shall I do ? " 

"And putting aside the awful risk I 
have presented to you, what excusOj could 
you find for so requiting the heavenlv love, 
the fatherly care, that has pervadea your 
whole lifer What earthly creature has 
loved you as your Lord has loved you ? 
what care has so preserved you? what 
tenderness enveloped your existence ? 
to whom can you owe so large a debt of 
jjratitude, so great a sacrifice, so inexhaust- 
ible a fund of thanks? Who else has 
borne with you, suffered with you, bled for 
you, as he has ? 

" O Mr. Liiurence ! t«ll me in God's 
name, what shall I do ? " 

At the tone of submission in which these ' 
words are uttered, all the sternness dies 
out of his voice, and his next sentence is 
one of uimtterable sweetness. 

" There is but one thing for you to do, 
my child. To take in your hand' this love, 
this intention, this desire, of which, how- 
ever sinliil, God knows the value in your 
eyes ; and give it to Him who gave up all 
for you." 

" Will he accept it ? " 

" Accept it ? It will be the sweetest 
offering you have eveV laid upon his altar, 
for it is your all. Don't think I underrate 
the sacrifice or the obedience. I know the 
anguish it will cause you ; but if it costs 
your life, it will not be too great a gift to 
give to him." 

She rises without aid, and stands by the 
table, steadily and alone; but Mr. Lau- 
rence is almost frightened at the change 
that has taken place in her countenance. 
It looks as pale, and as fixed, as though in 
death. 

''lunUdoit/" 

She only says these four words; but 
there is a world of determination, and an 
eternity of pain conveyed by the voice in 
which she says them ; and Mr. Laurence 
feels the tears well up into his own eyes. 

" God help you, my daughter I " and for 
a little space there Ni silence between them. 

" I know," says Ladv Gwynne presently, 
but she speaks very slowly, " that you are 
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right. I have known it all along. I know 
also that it is the kindest thin<v thcat I can 
do tor him. Biit — but — it will kill me ! " 

He does not attempt to soothe her; be 
knows it is not the time. 

^* Even so 1 It is happier to die, doin<; 
the will of God, than to live the slave of 
Satan." 

**He will never forjrive me. He will 
think I do not love him," she whispers 
despairingly. 

" If he blames you here, he will bless 
you hereafter I " 

" But — but — he will be so lonel v. No 1 
don't look like that — I mean indeed — I 
mean to do what is right ; only let me gain 
a little more strengt-h, a little more courage, 
and to-morrow I will tell him all." 

The priest's face clouds over. 

"Lady Gwynne, to-morrow maybe too 
late ; God calls you to obey t<Miay. Sin is 
the cancer of the soul, and if you desire to 
live, you must cut it out at once ; you must 
neither spare nor cry, but plunge the knife 
in to the very heft, and root out the deadly 
evil. Come, you are braver and stronger 
than most women, and will succeed where 
others would faint or fail. Let me see you 
call all your strength and courage to your 
aid, and regarding this sore temptation 
as a means by which you may prove your 
love to God, surmount it as a Christian 
should." 

" Ah, you think so much too highly of 
me. For myself, I might be able to do all 
this ; but you do not know what a pitiful 
coward I become, when the knife has to 
be used on him. O Mr. Laurence 1 " she 
cries, casting herself again upon her knees 
before him, whilst a tempest of grief shakes 
her frail being to its core, "pray, pray, 
bless me I or I shall never have courage to* 
go tKrough with all that is before me." 

He longs to give her the desired blessing, 
it is trembling on his very lips, and yet for 
her sake he still withholds it. 

" Let me first hear you tell your Heav- 
enly Father that you intend to do his 
will, and cleave to the duties, however 
hard, that he has appointed you." 

" Oh, I do I I swear it ! " she says sol- 
emnly, as,* clasping her hands, she raiseq 
her pale face and dim eyes to tlie sky. " 1 
swear before Almighty God, and all the 
company of heaven, that from this hour I 
resign all loves, all possessions, all desires', 
but such as are in accordance with his 
Holy Will." 

" Then may he bless you, my child, may 
he aid you, may he comfort you, and in 
his own good time reward you, for the 
sacrifice you oflfer up to him." 

He lays his hanas upon her head ; she 
hears mm breathe a prayer above her 



drooping form ; and then, without another 
word, rises, wrings his hand, fixes on him 
a look which, though intensely miserable, 
appears ah*eady to have some peace com- 
mingled with its pain, and goes swiftly 
from his presence on her homeward v^y. 

As she retraverses the fields and coun- 
tvy paths, her whole thought is, what shall 
she say to Auberon ; in what words break 
to liim the resolution she has come to ; how 
write the news he must not fail to i^now at 
once. For that she should have the cour- 
age to tell her lover she has repented of 
her word, never crosses Lady Gwynne's 
imagination ; she believes his lo^ks, his 
agony, his bit er reproaches, would kill her 
on the spot. Her onlv idea is, that once 
within the grounds of t'elton Hall, she will 
creep to her own chamber, and thence, 
feigning sickness, write and tell him all; 
and that it is h<;r firm resolve never to see 
or speak with him again, except as a mere 
friend. And then when he has gone — for 
he will go; he is too pr9ud, too tender, too 
considerate of her feelings — (ah, God ! she 
may not think of all that now) — to stay 
where he is not desired — she will come 
again amongst her household, as of old, 
and strive. Heaven helping her, to do her 
duty. 

But as thus thinking, and shivering 
slightly from the re-action which has suc- 
ceeded her fit of terrible excitement, she 
walks slowly up the dusky carriage-drive, 
she meets Auberon Slade, face to lace, and 
evidently waiting for her. 

"My darling 1" he exclaims eagerly, 
seizing her hands in" his own. " Where 
have you been all this time ? I have been 
looking for you everywhere. What have 
you been doing ? Not repenting your 
promise, I humbly hope," and his laughing 
eyes, confident, yet tender, seek her own. 

But in Gwendoline G Wynne's "excited 
imagination, she and Auberon Slade are 
no longer lovers and dear friends, but 
enemies, avengers, murderers, who would 
ruthlessly pluck each other's souls from the 
hand of God, and condemn them to irre- 
mediable destruction ; and with that thought 
burning in her heart, she pulls her hands 
violently from his clasp, and bids him never 
touch them more. 

" Auberon 1 I take back my promise ; I 
take back every thing that I have ever said 
to you. I shall never be your own." 

He retreats from her, almost staggering 
beneath the unexpected blow her words 
inflict on hun. 

" Do you know >\^at you are saying ? ** 
he gasps at length, " do you know who you 
are speaking to? Gwendoline, you hive 
gone mad I " 

"No I no 1 I have been mad : mad to 
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imagine I had the courage to condemn 
vour soul to everlasting torment — but it 
18 past — it is gone — ^1 am sane again I 

Auberon ! " in a voice of plaintive en- 
treaty, "be strong! and help me to be 
strong enough to do my duty.** 

'*I*see what you are driving at," he 
answers ; " you nave been thinking over 
the promise you made to me this afternoon, 
and you have not pluck enough, or love 
enough for me, to carry it through. Well I 
if it be so, I have no choice but to submit. 

1 am at your mercy. My happiness, as you 
well know, is in your hands." 

Her heart flutters ; she. is almost faint- 
ing; she raises her eyes implorinsjly to 
heaven, and angels gather round her, to 
administer the strength of which she stands 
so much in need. 

" Auberon 1 you know it is not want of 
love for you, and I will not answer so cruel 
a doubt. But if you accuse me of lack of 
courage to fly in my Maker's face, and 
drag you down to hell with me, I pUad 
guilty. I have not the courage, and I have 
torswom the intention ; I was on my way 
to tell you so when we met." 

" Axid so I may consider it une chose finie, 
and that when 1 leave this place, which I 
shall do to-morrow, we part, to meet no 
more, or to meet as strangers, eh ? " 

*' It must be so," she whispers hoarsely. 
" Ob, forgive me for the pain that I have 
brought ui>on you." 

" Ha I ha ! ha ! It is rather late in the 
day to speak of thatl It is much as 
though a man should contract a heavy 
debt, and bein^ unwilling {unwilling, mind 
you, not unable) to pay, plead for pardon 
from the creditor's hand. But debts of 
Honor are seldom binding, . as I am well 
aware, with ladies." 

" O Auberon 1 spare me I " 
"It is nothing, of course, to mar the 
hanpiness of a lifetime — to rifle a heart of 
its best treasures — to promise to. give 
every thing in exchange for so gross a rob- 
bery ; and then to plead bankruptcy to suit 
one's own convenience." 

She stands before him, silent but trem- 
bling ; her pale, suffering face, upraised to 
heaven, — '*But you — I thought better 
of you, Gwendoline I " And ashe finishes 
the sentence, he moves moodilv away. 

" O Auberon 1 hear me for one mo- 
ment I am not changed, nor do I fear I 
I feel all that I once felt for you — but God 
has spoken to me, and I dare not disobey." 
" Then you are quite resolved to disap- 
point me ? " 

"I am quite, quite resolved to do my 
duty, for your sake as well as my own 1 It 
tears my heart to have tp say such words 
to you — I would rather die than tell you 



so, but I have no choice — / cannot damn 
you and myself! " 

But he will not see it, he will not hear 
it, he walks impetuously away, and leaves 
her standing there alone. 

'* Auberon!" 

It is like the cry of one in his death- 
agony — it rings through the foliage of the 
long, deserted avenue ; it forces him to 
whom it is addressed to turn and look at 
her once more, — " O my love I my love 1 
don't part from me like this." 

She holds out her arms towards him — 
she pressed her face against tis own — she 
stamps mad, impassioned kisses, born of 
despair, upon his eyes and mouth and 
forehead. 

" Oh I Grod's best blessings rest upon 
you. God bless vour heart, your soul, your 
intellect. God keep you safe and make 
you happy I and return your love for me 
tburfold into "your bosom. O Father I 
leave me in my misery, desert me, condemn 
me to' everlasting torture, so thou but stay 
with him, and bring him to eternal life." 

" And yet you will not stay with me 
yourself," he whispers, as their wet cheeks 
touch each other. 

" I cannot — I dare not — / have sworn 
it shall not be!" 



* Oh, then, like those, who clinch their nerves to 

rash 
Upon their dissolation, we two rose, 
Tuere — closiDg like an individual life— 
In one blind cry of passion and of pain, 
Like bitter accusation ev^n to death, 
Caught up the whole of love and uttered it, 
Andbade adieu forever." 



They gaze in one another's faces, wildly, 
hopelessly, fearfully, for the space of a few 
seconds, and then, as though the sight and 
the recollections it engenders, were top 
much for him, Auberon Slade bursts from 
her, and walks rapidly away; and she, 
with her thoughts fixed half on earth, and 
half in heaven, and murmuring, " O Au- 
beron 1 — O Christ 1 " falls unconscious on 
the spot where she has parted with him. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THB PRESENTIMENT FULFILLED. 

An old woman who has been gathering 
sticks and chips for fuel at the farther end 
of the avenue, and is hobbling towards the 
servants' hall to receive what scraps the 
cook may have to give her, comes upon the 
body of Lady Gwynne lying prostrate at 
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the foot of a tree, and giving the alarm in 
the Btable-yard, in another minute half a 
dozen stout arms are rea<ly to carry the 
mistress cC Felton Hall into her own 
chamber, and lay her on her bed, but half 
conscions of what has beiallen, or is yet 
befalling her. 

And so for many sucrceeding hours she 
lies, apparently indifferent to all that 
passes round her, not stirring e\'en at the 
sound of Sir Lyster*s dreaded voice, as he 
noisily, and somewhat angrily, demands of 
her attendants ''what me deuce is the 
meaning of it all ; " nor attempting to 
return the kisses that her child presses so 
fervently upon her passive cheek. 

She sees, as in a dream, the misty fig- 
ures that move about her bed ; hears the 
conjectures that are whispered as to the 
probable reason of her illncSs; is con- 
scious of being pressed to rise, to take 
refreshment, or to answer the questions put 
to her ; and yet she lies there, silent and 
unresponsive, too crushed by her load of 
misery to care what happens to herself or 
others. 

And then Dr. Stewart is summoned, 
who, divining from her general condition 
that Lady Gwynne has undergone some 

E*eat excitement, ascribes it all to Sir 
yster (whose conduct to liis wife has, 
more than once, been made the county 
talk), and orders her complete rest and 
solitude in consequence, for which his 
patient is proportionately grateful to him. 
But towards the close of the next day, she 
becomes feverish and restless, and appears 
sinxious to learn what is happening down 
stairs during her absence. 

" Did any one call this afternoon, Ben- 
nett?" she demands of the loquacious 
lady's-maid who is attending on her; "I 
thought I heard the sound of carriage- 
wheels." . 

" Not as I know of, my lady," rejoins the 
servant, "but some of the gentlemen as 
have been staying here, went away." 

" Which of them ? " in a very low tone. 

" Mr. Penryhn, my lady, and Mr. Slade. 
They had the dog-cart as far as Leighton 
Station, and the spring cart took over their 
luggage. John, he told me over night, as 
Mr. Penryhji had ordered the carriage for 
himself; but Mr. Slade, he don't seem to 
have made up his mind till this morning, 
quite sudden like. Sir Lyster drove them 
over; he seemed terrible put out to be 
sure, to think they was going. There's 
only Sir John and Lady Cleaver, and 
young Mr. Norris, lefl now in the house I " 

" Quite a clearance, isn't it ? Bennett I 
did — did you see the gentlemen before 
they went, this afternoon V " 

** Well, my lad^, I did happen to be on 



the stairs as they was going down — for I 
thou^^ht I should like to have another look 
at Mr. Slade, who is such a pleasant;- 
spoken gentleman, and has always con- 
ducted mmself like a gentleman to me " 
(Bennett wishes to intimate here, that 
Auberon Slade has tipped her liberally for 
carrying notes to her mistress, but Lady 
Gwynne is too sad to smile at the dubious 
compliment her words imply) : " but he 
didn't^ seem quite himself to-day, to my 
mind.' He looked pale and hurried-like, 
and whisked down the stairs at that rate, 
he was gone before I could draw my 
breath. Sir Lyster, he says to him, when 
he had his foot on the very step of the 
dog-cart, * Do think better of it, Slade I ' 
he says, < and stay.' But Mr. Slade he 
just shook his head — so — and jumped in. 
And then they drove off, and that's the 
last I see of him ; but I'm sure the house 
won't be the same now he's gone. He 
was such a merry gentleman 1 " 

^^ Please put out the lamp, Bennett, and 
take your work into the antechamber. I 
think that I could go to sleep ! " 

Sleep ! Ah, if this be sleep, God save us 
from the pain that keeps us waking ! 

So • it is over then 1 past ! gone ! they 
shall never meet again, except as friends I 
and it is her own hand that has done it ; 
her voice that has parted them forever ! 

Oh I in that hour of patient uncom- 
plaining agony, what a fearful retribution 
for an act oi virtue does her regretful 
memory become 1 

Gone for.h to his own world without her I 
to learn to gather comfort and encourage- 
ment from other smiles, to hang on other 
looks, to echo the sighs that burst from 
other hearts I Oh, if she could but recall 
him I In that first hour of knowledge that 
Auberon Slade has taken her at her word 
(notwithstanding that, at all risks, she 
would have remained firm to her resolve), 
Gwendoline Gwynne is conscious but of 
one feeling ; a deep and unconquerable re- 
gret for having driven him from her. She 
knows that she is wrong ; she feels that 
•were he back again that moment, imploring 
her to retract what she has said, to act 
against her conscience and the counsel of 
her friend, to desert her child, outrage hor 
Christian profession and fly in the face of 
society, she would give the same answer 
that she gave him yesterday ; but with the 
certainty that, for the time being, tempta- 
tion is removed out of her way and his, the 
perverseness of humanity returns, and will 
make itself felt. She tries to think of 
Heaven, and the joys Fhe might have foi^ 
feited had he remained ; of Mr. Laurence 
and his holy, fatherly advice; of Daisy, 
who (little cared for by Sir Lyster) would 
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have felt so bitterly the loss of all her 
mother's care ; but she cannot do it ; she 
cannot fix her mind upon these subjects ; 
thejr fade away to give place to vivid tor- 
turmg recollections of the scenes she has 
passed through with Auberon Slade, the 
love she has relinquished, the happiness 
resigned. 

She recalls his image as she has seen it, 
for three months past, in her morning- 
room ; her garden ; his own study ; read- 
in :▼, writing, in conversation ; gay, sorrow- 
ful, or pensive ; but always — from the 
very first — sympathetic, loving, and de- 
voted to herself 1 

Oh 1 why (lid she ever meet him ? 

As the question she has already so oflen 
put, both to her own heart and his, repasses 
through her mind, there flashes on it, like 
a streak of lightning, the remembrance, 
thitherto unheeded, of the presentiment 
sh(? entertained before she met him, that in 
some shape or other evil would come of 
their acquaintance 1 

She had then been warned ; she had been 
cautionfed to be careful and circumspect, 
and 6h& bad failed to accept the lesson. 

Is this retribution her just punishment ? 
Have their happy meeting, and their bitter 
parting a meaning in them, after all ? 

How truly, how Wonderfully, has that 
presentiiftent been fulfilled 1 How could 
she have forgotten it till now I 

Ske recalls the scene, the place, the 
actors. The foreshadowing of sorrow and 
of sin that seems to have been revealed 
to her, the small attention that she paid 
toitl 

No wonder that his very name — (dear 
name 1 how different its characters look to 
her eye now ! ) — had power to thrill her, 
that she feared to meet him, that she said 
she felt as though some great misfortune 
were in store for her ! * 

Aiid Major Calvert had asked her hcyu} 
she feared it I — how plainly the recollec- 
tion of his words and looks, as they stood 
together in the window of the dining-room, 
returns upon her now, — and if it were by 
death, and she had answered " Yes," she 
thought it was. 

And is she not dead : as good as dead ? 
Has not the best part of her died, beneath 
the knowledge of his love, and the impos- 
sibility of her enjoying it ? What greater 
trill could there be than to see a great 
<.;ood, the greatest good in all the world to 
h^r, held out for Eer acceptance, and be 
compelled to relinquish it. Ah, death, that 
C1U only kill the body (so she thinks), 
would be preferable, a tnousand times over, 
to this mental death of mind and heart 
and energy, that is non-existence without 
ihe peace of rest. 



But Lady Gwynne is mistaken | she is 
still young to the sorrow of the world, or 
she would know that whilst she retains 
faith in him whom she Joves, she has not 
drained her cup of bitterness to the dregs. 

The cruellest, the most entire, the most 
prolonged of separations may be amended, 
since death re-unites us to all who have 
gone before ; but when falsehood is made 
to do duty for truth, coldness for atfection, 
and reserve for confidence, what shall atone 
for such a bitter change ; for even Heaven 
must be powerless to restore the love that 
earth has worn threadbare. And as yet, 
Lady Gwynne has not this trouble to con- 
tend against, for her faith in the faith of 
Auberon Slade is boundless — illimitable: 
not because she knows herself to be what 
she i<f, but because she believes him to be 
v)hat he is not. 

In her humility, his love for her is a mar- 
vel, a mystery, a blessing to be thankfully 
accepted, but yet never to. cease to be sur- 

{)rised at. And when he has praised her 
ooks or actions ; declared her fascinating: 
bewitching, iri*esistible, she ' has smiled 
fondly down upon him from the heights of 
her superior wisdom, and attributed all the 
sweet, sofl nothings, which most women 
would so eagerly have appropriated as their 
due, to his goodness and generosity " and 
overweening affectioix; to any thing, in 
short, but her own powers of pleasing him. 
And for like reasons, she has undoubting 
faith in his complete fidelity. 

He will suffer, — perhaps he will re- 
proach, and think her heartless and unfeel- 
ing ; to fear so, is the worst part of her 
present trial. But he will never be un- 
true ; she is quite sure of that I 

For she has taken this man, who — well 
enough as men go — does not possess one 
half the genius, or the goodness, or -the 
generosity that her love attributes to him ; 
and placing him upon a pinnacle of her 
own raising, has poured forth all the treas- 
ures of her great heart at his feet in such 
lavish profusion, that that which at first 
dazzled and bewildered him has become so 
common, that at the same moment he is 
angrily resentful against her because she 
has not given him more. I 

He commenced by wondering — as well 
he might — what he had done to gain, and 
bind so vast an affection to himself; he 
ends by considering he is injured and ag- 
grieved '; nay, more, — insulted,* by her 
presuming to point out his duty, and her 
own. 

There will be another and a fuller climax 
to the thoughts of Auberon Slade, which he 
would do well to avoid whilst he can, — the 
conviction that some women's friendship is 
better ^orth having than other women's 
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love ; and that he is mad who spurns away 
too hastily the bicssing^s with which it is 
specially desiLrned by Providence we shall 
comfort and sustain each other in our pas- 
sage through the >^orM. 

Let him call for them in that day, and 
hear no answer to his call ; for sympathy, 
and union of ideas, and wholesome counsel, 
and all those helps without which some 
minds cannot live ; but which love alone, 
without anar^ry, or intellect, or appreciation, 
has no power to bestow. * 

Oh, is there no good angel by his side as 
he pursues his piqued and angry course, to 
whisper submission to him, and a hope of 
better things to corue ? There may be, but 
his rebellious ears are stopped against the 
warning. 

He laughs at the idea of time and pa- 
tience ; those two friends, who with the 
help of God, have power to straighten the 
most crooked path ; his faith in them has 
gone : a tinal of three months has wiped it 
out, and thenceforth he wiil fight the world, 
single-handed, and alone ! So, in his proud 
resentment of its usa^e of him, he declares. 

Little does he think that he is about .to 
cast away the weapon that of all others 
would have served him truest in the conflict, 
— her strong, indomitable faith in his cour- 
age and his worth ! 

Meanwhile, the tears that fall from her 
sad eyes throughout the lonely night, are 
shed only for the pain that she inflicts on 
him. 

She does not dare regret it, for sjie has a 
simple, childlike faith in her adviser, which 
tells her she has done the best for Auberon, 
as well as for herself; but she blames con- 
tinually the weakness and the vanity that 
has brought him whom she loves to such a 
sorry plight ! 

A desolate future stretches out before 
her : every thing seems black and gloomy 
and uncertain ; but she does not fear the 
suffering in store for her, she scarcely 
thinks of it ; her whole mind is absorbed 
with one idea, — that he may receive 
strength and courage to bear his part like a 
man! 

And even in those first hours of her crush- 
ing grief the hopqi will intrude itself that 
if they strive to be patient, and to endure, 
for duty's sake, all n^ay come right at last. 
God, omnipotent and omniscient, can make 
it, if he so chooses ; and how sweet will be 
the reward that has been earned by suffer- 
ing, and crowned by his approving smile. 

And so, at last she sleeps, with the tears 
wet upon her cheeks, and his favorite words 
upon ner lips : — 



" "Wait I my faith is large In Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end.'' 



Sleep on! poor weary heart! Sleep 
whilst you may ; the grief you carry is 
nothing to that wliich is to come. But an- 
gels are watching, lest your strength should 
falter. 

Were one of them to speak, and tell you 
now, that the man whom your affection 
has almost deified is shallow, selfish, un- 
worthy of your love, would you believe 
him ? 

No! you will trust nothing but the evi- 
dence of your senses ; scarcely that. 

Sleep on, then 1 it is not for long ; the 
dreary dawn is breaking, and the moment 
for your awakening wilfsoon be here ! 



CHAPTER XVm. 

A FRESH ALARM. 

On the following day Lady Gwynne is 
down stairs a^ain, moving about her house- 
hold as usual; rather pale and languid, 
perhaps, but, to all outward appearance, 
anxious for nothing, except to atone to her 
few remaining guesta for ner enforced neg- 
lect of them, and to avoid all allusion to 
the cause of her mysterious illness. 

At the dinner-table she meets Mr. Lau- 
rence, who, having called rather late in the 
afternoon to receive tidings of her health, 
was induced, by the promise that he should 
see her if he remained, to accept the press- 
ing invitation that Sir Lyster immediately 
held out to him, to spend the evening with 
them. 

She has scarcely been out of his thoughts 
one moment since thev parted, and he is 
most anxious to ascertain in what spirit ^e 
has borne the trial through which he knows 
she must have passed. But if Mr. Lau- 
rence thinks to gain any intelligence 6*001 
the white impassive face opposite to him at 
the dinner-tsuble, he is very much mistaken, 
for the state of Lady Gwynne's feelings is 
not to be jessed from the calm indifferent 
air with Tmich she appears to regard every 
thing that passes round her ; and it is not 
until they find themselves standing alone 
in one of the windows of the dravdng-room 
after dinner, that he ftdly understands the 
tempest she has gone through. 

Then, after a few commonplace remarks 
upon her illness and recovery, he ventures, 
in a low voice, to observe, — 

"I thank God that He has given you 
strength to do your duty. You have made 
a brave beginning, and He will enable you 
to persevere to the end.*' 

But he is almost frightened at the ghastly 
pallor that creeps over her face. 
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" Brave ! If you could but see me when 
I am alone 1 " * 

" The courage is meritorious. in propor- 
tion to the suffering. ,Yes, I know, that 
you have suffered" — (Lady Gwynne is 
biting her lip hard, to stifle tie rising ago- 
ny in her throa,t) — ^ " but you have ^iven a 
gift to God, which, though perhaps tnc best 
you had to offer, is still inadequate to ex- 
press the gratitude you ougnt to feel 
towards him." 

" I have given him every thing** she an- 
swers bitterfy. " He can at least demand 
no more from me. My sacrifice has 
stripped me bare." 

^^Bare, Lady Gwynne when you have 
your child, your Church, still left to you ? 
Oh, shame, shame 1 Take care lest you 
tempt Him to put forth His hand again, 
and make you acknowledge the blessings 
still remaining to you." 

The evil spirit is conquered : tears are 
glistening in her eyes. 

" Forgive me I Yes, I feel that you are 
right, and that I am wretchedly ungrate- 
ful. I will tn^, indeed I will, to feel more 
contented. Only — it is so hard ! " 

He knows how hard, for he has fought a 
weary battle with sin and suffering himself, 
but lie will not tell her so. At this mo- 
ment undue compassion is likely to weaken 
instead of strengthen her resolve. 

" When that thought intrudes itself, my 
dear friend, call Daisy to your side,- and try 
to picture what life would be to you with- 
out her. I know of no better advice to 
offer nor remedy to suggest." 

And before many days are over, Lady 
Gwynne has reason to recall his words. 
The first diversion to her melancholy, is 
caused by Sir Lyster insisting that the 
whole of her illness is attributable to her 
going to Church on week-days, and refus- 
ing to listen to any argument, or reason on 
the subject. 

" Stewart told me himself, that your at- 
tack was due to over-fatigue and excite- 
ment, and I should like to know what ex- 
citement you can find in Felton, unless it 
be running to church at all hours of the 
day. I never liked the custom. It has 
been highly inconvenient at times, both to 
my friends and mysellj and I forbid your 
doing it for the ftiture." 

" Oh, pray, Lyster 1 think what you are 
saying. It has been such a coinfort to 
me." 

"Comfort I Humbug! Church once a 
week is enough for anybody; and if you 
want to say your prayers oftener, why 
can't you say them in your own room? 
What's the particular good of praying be- 
fore a bit of brass and a couple of candle- 
sticks ? and if you must have them, why 
6 



don't you liorht a pound of dips up stairs, 
instead of risking your health by exposure 
to a damp evening ? " 

" You know it is not that I " 

" J'm sure I don't know what it is, then, 
unless it is a part of your religion to run 
exactly counter to your husband's wishes." 

She could have told him what it was ; 
the irresistible attraction of a saving doc- 
trine, which had drawn her, as his cold 
creed would never have had the power to 
do, from pleasant sin to the practice of un- 
lovely virtue ; which, in teaching her that 
faith without works is dead, had made her 
put her shoulder to the wheel ; arrested her 
footsteps on the very brink of vice ; and 
restored her to the arms from which he 
(blind fool, and undeserving of the effort 
made on his behalf) is doing his best once 
more to thrust her. 

" A woman of your age," he goes on, 
testily, " and a mother into the bargain — 
it's perfectly absurd, that you shomd go 
playing tricks with yourself, as though you 
were seventeen. Pray, do you remember 
how long we have been married ? " 

" Perfectly I " with a deep sigh. 

" Oh, you sigh, do you ? You choose to 
consider yourself ill-used, because your 
husband takes the trouble to see that you 
don't ruin your health, and waste your time 
over such follies. You are going to act 
martyr for the benefit of the "^mole family, 
I suppose, and pretend you are kept pris- 
oner in the house against your will 1 If 
this is part of Laurence's confounded teach- 
ing, the sooner he leaves off" preaching ser- 
mons to you, the better." * 

" Mr. Laurence has never taught me any 
thing but good," indignantly; "he is the 
best friend 1 have." 

" Well, I advise you to make the most of 
the lessons you have received from him, for 
you've heard the last of them, at all events 
on week-days. Laurence is ;; very good 
fellow at the dinneMable (I've no com- 
plaint to make of him there), and an ex- 
cellent partner a^ piquet, but if he's going 
to teach you to set up your will in opposi- 
tion to my wishes, the sooner we see his 
back the better." 

"He never did 1" 

" Don't answer me I You've heard my 
orders, and you'll please to remember 
them. No more psalm-sinjying on week- 
days." ^ 

" Q Lyster I you cannot be in earnest. 
I will never permit it to interfere with my ' 
duties or your pleasures ; but say that I 
may go sometimes, just when no one wants 
me, and there is nothing else to do. It is 
such a comfort at the close of a long weary 
day to creep into church, and hear the 
service read.*' 
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But die mere entreaty turns his anger 
into rage. 

"No such thinjc! I won't listen to it I 
Have I not already expressed my wishes 
on the subject? D — n it all, Madam, 
one would imagine that your hearinjj was 
- as defective as your sense. YouVe chosen 
to lay yourself up with your confounded 
folly, and you must take the consequences 
of it." 

" I have told you alipady that it was not 
goin|T to church that made me ill." 

"And I have told you that it toaa! 
And I tell now that it shall not be so 
again. Do you understand me? or am 
I to be forced to lock you up in your 
own room, and disgrace you oefore the 
household?" 

"You could scarcely disgrace me more 
than you are doing now, when you talk 
BO loud that every one must hear you." 

"Let them hear me! I raised my 
voice on purpose I I wich them to hear 
me 1 And if you give me another speech 
like the last, I'll call all the servants to 
bear witness that I intend to be obeyed 
by you." 

Her lip curls, but she answers nothing. 

"Ahl Tve frightened you at last, have 
I? I thought rd let you know which 
is master. Well! Now I've given ^ou 
the lesson, TU leave you to digest it. 
Good-by," and as he concludes. Sir Lyster, 
with a mocking salutation, leaves the 
room. 

She does not rise for a moment after 
his departure, but when she does so, it 
is steadily. 

" Fear you I " she ejaculates, with a look 
of withering scorn on the closed door 
through which he has disappeared. *'No 1 
Husband, I do not fear — I despise you. 
Wretched, paltry nature I I can read you 
plainly now by the light of a superior 
strength, and wonder how I ever could 
have been afraid of youl You — who 
fear yourself, to cross weapons of argument 
with one of equal strengyi, yet have suffi- 
cient courage to oppress a helpless woman 
in the security of her own chamber ; who 
would bully a servant, kick a do^, strike 
a horse — and yet cower silent before your 
fellow-men. I take shame to myself but 
for one remembrance — that I was ever 
coward enough to shrink before your 
anger; or permit your petty tyranny to 
imbitter my existence. Henceforth, you 
may storm, flatter, oppress, or compliment ; 
it can make no difference in my feelings 
towards you. My outward submission 
must be yours — make the most of it, for 
you will have nothing more; in earning 
my contempt, you have cast away the last 
remaining particle of my affection. O 



Auberon! is it thus that he would aid 
me to forjet you ? Is it for treatment such 
as this, that 1 have thrust your dear arms 
away?" 

Tne bitter remembrance brings tears, 
and the tears, penitence — but the feeling 
with which Sir Lyster has inspired his 
wife that day will never wholly pass away. 

You may provoke a woman's anjer, 
jealousy, indifference, or disdain, and tind 
a cure for your shortcomings; but once 
rouse her contempt ; do something which, 
in her eyes, sets you beneath herself, 
and all the tenderest emotions of her 
heart; and she will never forget it. For 
her nature is to look upwaras, and to 
adore; and the writhing reptile which 
she spurns indignantly, is never afterwards 
forgiven for having put her foot to such 
base use. 

The knowledge of this, haunts Lady 
Gwynne ; it distresses her. To shudder at 
his touch; to feel a weight when in his 
presence; to despise his opinions, and 
be indifferent to his welfare, is a grievoofi 
sin against the man whom she has sworn to 
honor, and the God who linked her to him; 
and yet she cannot shake the rebellious 
spirit off. 

She finds herself comparing every thing/ 
he says and does, with what Auberon 
Slade would have said and done, under 
similar circumstances, and of course, un- 
favorably — and then she tries to make up 
for her secret -want of faith, by a forced 
exhibition of interest, and hates herself 
for the duplicity. 

She is open and true by nature ; strong 
in the knowledge of her desire to do right, 
and fearless of consequences which would 
tall on her head alone : and did she, at 
this period, follow the dictates of her 
heart, would cast herself at her husband's 
feet, and make an honest confession of 
the weakness into which .she has been 
betrayed. 

But she has not only herself to think of; 
there is Daisy, and there is Auberon— 
both ready to suffer for her ill-doing — and 
she dares not contemplate the conee- 
quences of such an act to them. Sir 
Lyster would not forgive her fault, there is 
little doubt of that; for he has not the 
capability of according a free and generous 
pardon. His heart is far too small; ^^ 
mind too narrow; and last, though not 
least, his sense of religion, and of his ot^d 
need of forgiveness, too feeble to admit 
of his doing any thing so Christian and 
godlike. For herself, she would neither 
expect nor demand it; but what would 
happen to Daisy and Auberon, if the child 
were deprived of her presence, and the 
man once more possessed of it ? 
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No! she has struggled so far, and she 
must struggle on farther, and accept her 
unwilling reticence as part of the punish- 
ment due to her sin. Ah I the punishment 
falls heavy, even in those early days 1 

The loss of Auberon's presence; the 
silence, the blank, the aching void; are 
as nothing compared to the knowledge 
that she has caused him to sin, and bur- 
dened her own soul, as she believes, forever ! 

God and her heart alone can guess what 
she passes through in those first hours of 
sorrow, feeling that she must, not only re- 
sign the one man, but cleave to the other, 
in thought as well as deed; and yet de- 
prived (by his unnecessary harshness) of 
the means by which she would have become 
soonest reconciled to her unhappy fate. 
She believes at first, that this, last evil may 
be remedied, that she will be justified in 
takinjj it into her own hands, and claiming 
her right to join in the services of the 
church, when and how she pleases ; and 
when she submits the matter to Mr. Lau- 
rence, his answer disappoints her, for his 
advice is, that she shall wait. 

" Wait, my child I wait and pray ; and 
in time this cloud is sui*e to pass from you." 

"But the prohibition is so unjust, so 
mean, so evidently given with the intention 
to annoy me." 

" That is why I am certain that it cannot 
last I God permits the sufferings that arise 
from sin to continue sometimes for years, 
because the removal of them might revive 
tibe same error ; but I never knew him fail 
to step forward to succor those who are de- 
prived lirough tyranny of the means of 
worshipping nimi Trust to him. Lady 
Gwynne; be patient, regard this unjust 
deprivation as part of your cross, and what- 
ever else remains, he will remove it. You 
may take my word for it." 

She takes his advice and acts upon it; 
but she suffers tenfold in consequence, and 
Providence, in its tender care, lest she 
should sink into despondency, opens another 
outlet for the distraction of her mind; 
Daisy becomes considerably worse I 

The results 6f the serious fall which the 
child experienced, the immediate effects of 
which seemed to have been relieved by a 
lew weeks* rest and attention, are about to 
make themselves felt; her brief respite 
from pain and weakness is suspended ; the 
worst symptoms return, and Dr. Stewart, 
after a fortnight's close attendance, asks to 
speak to Sir Lyster alone, and informing 
him that he fears some great injury has 
been done to the spine, expresses his disincli- 
nation to do any thing further of his own 
judgment; and advises him to take his 
daughter to London, and there submit lier 
case to the best advice he can procure. 



Sir Lyster is very averse to the idea, 
and inclined to believe that it is not at all 
necessary. He entertains none of thoso 
weak and foolish fears respecting an only 
child, of which some fathers are guilty; 
indeed, unless the truth is unwillingly forced 
upon him, he seldom remembers that he 
has a child at all. He takes no pride in 
the possession of his little girl, although 
she gives promise of great beauty ; he was 
disappointed at her birth, because she was 
not a boy ; he has been disappointed ever 
since because she has not had a brother ; 
and her presence disagreeably reminds him 
of both facts. 

Besides, she is tall and strong and 
stout of her age, and Sir Lyster cannot 
realize that she may be laid upon her back, 
a hopeless invalid, for the term of her nat- 
ural life, and is never very ready to pro- 
duce money which is required for any thing 
but his own pleasures. 

" Go to London at this time of the year I " 
he exclaims, "with Christmas close at 
hand, and the place a mass of fog — why, 
it is out of the question." 

" If you value your child's health, you 
will consider notmng but the necessity of 
her having immediate assistance." 

" But, hang it I it can't be so bad as all 
that I Why, she was running about a week 
ago I" 

" Symptoms have manifested themselves 
during the last two days, which make me 
regret I ever gave my sanction to her quit- 
ting the recumbent position." 

" Well, she can be kept on her back as 
much as ever you choose; the more the 
better, I say, for she is always in mischief 
when below stairs." 

"Mere rest would be now unavailing; 
the mischief has gone too far." 

" At all events it can do no harm to put 
off our visit to London till after Christmas." 

" Sir Lyster Gwynne I if you would not 
see your daughter crippled for life, you will 
take my advice, and go directly. The ne- 
cessity is imminent; after Christmas may 
be too late. I greatly fear there is serious 
injury done to the spine, although to what 
extent I am unable to say. . If you will not 
move from Felton, you must send for Pol- 
lock, or Aberystwith, or some one skilled 
in these complaints, and let him see the 
child at once. But, in my opinion, it will 
be a long affair, and she had best be on the 
spot. 

Thus seriously admonished, Sir Lyster 
thinks it best, for the sake of policy, as well 
as decency, to do as Dr. Stewart desires 
him, and, consequently. Lady Gwynne is 
ordered to see all things put in readiness 
for their departure. But he grumbles ter- 
ribly over the necessity, nevertheless. 
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^ Such absurd nonsense 1 at this time of 
the year, and for a girl too I Don't belieye 
that old fool Stewart knows a bit about his 
business. We'll go to town, but if I find he's 
led me on a wild-goose chase, Tm whipped 
if I won't dismiss him the minute wc return 
home. Ho shall never show his face here 
again. And I should like to know what / 
am to do with myself in London at this 
season ? There'll not be a man of my ac- 
quaintance left in town. If that obstinate 
mule Slade hadn't insisted upon leaving 
Felton so soon, wc mig^ht hare persuadea 
him to pass his Christmas there with us. 
As it is, of course he's in Blankshire 1 hang 
it I every thing seems to go wrong in this 
world I '^ 

How surprised Sir Lyster Gwynne would 
be, could he dirine that, for the fact which 
appears so much to aggravate his annoy- 
ance, a thanksgiving, even in the midst of 
her anxiety for her child's welfare, is rising 
from the inmost depths of his wife's suffer- 
ing soul I 



I . CHAPTER XIX. 

UNEXPECTED VISITORS. 

Poor little Daisy is very patient under 
her misfortunes; children usually are so. 
She bears the weakness and the pain with 
a submission that astonishes those who 
have known her only in her wild, boister- 
ous moods, and touches to the quick her 
mother's heart. For Lady Gwynne is ever 
by her side ; night nor day does she per^ 
mit any other hand to minister to her 
child's wants. At the call of this new 
anxiety, she shakes off the sloth and apathy 
that have of late oppressed her spirit, and 
rises to the occasion grandly, bringing all 
her energies to bear upon it, as though 
there were nothing else to try her fortitude. 
She cannot fail to look upon it as a fresh 
calamity; she little thinks that it comes 
straight from Heaven, a blessing in disguise. 

For it lifts her out of herself, and the too 
fond contemplation of her feelings; it 
causes her to raise her eyes from the dead 
pleasures, lying strewn upon the earth like 
shaken autumn leaves, and sodden with 
her tears, and compels her to acknowledge 
(as Mr. Laurence prophesied that time 
might compel her) that she has still some 
treasures left to lose. It kindles a new 
fear in her breast, invests her with a new 
belief in other hopes and other joys than 
those which are linked with her relin- 
quished love ; and her mind, full of Daisy 



and the probable duration of her illness, 
has no leisure to sit down with folded 
hands, and mourn the unforgotten Past. 
The wound still gapes; how could it be 
otherwise? a swora-thrust is not healed 
in a day ; but it must gape, and bleed now ■ 
whilst she goes on her way, unheeding, with 
scarce a moment she can call her own to 
Bton and look at it, and touch it shrinkingly, 
and wonder if it ever will be cured. 

It may seem a little mercy to be driven 
out of one grief by the immediate necessity 
for conquering another; but there is a 
sterner trial in store for Lady Gwynne, a 
wound that shall di\ idc not only flesh and 
bones, but heart and spirit ; and by this tem- 
porary distraction, she is gaining strenj^th 
to meet it. It is as the lull before the tem- 
pest, or the interval of rest between the 
fiercer throes of pain ; by it she will learn 
to become strong ; without it, trouble might 
ingulf without ennobling her. 

So Daisy's mother is transfi:)rmed to 
Daisy's nurse ; and the child wonders why 
she should seem fonder of her than she 
ever did before, and hang over her bed 
with such tender looks, calling her " her 
only hope, her only blessing, God*s best 
gift to ner," and thinks, if this be the re- 
sult of illness, she would rather never get 
well again. 

In a short time afler the issue of Dr. 
Stewart's decree, Felton Hall is emptied 
of i^j inmates. Sir John and Lady Cleav6r, 
(who had fully intended spending their 
Christmas with' the Gwynnes), being very 
lull of sympathy for their friends* misfo^ 
tune, but still more so for their own — and 
young Mr. Norris (who is a. great chum of 
Auberon Slade's, and consequently rather 
a favorite with my heroine) accompanying 
his host and hostess to London, where, 
having seen them established in the hotel 
they customarily frequent on their visits to 
town, he leaves them to return to his cham- 
bers in the Temple. 

The first few days of change are unsatis- 
factory ; for, notwithstanding all their pi^e- 
cautions, the invalid has borne the journey 
badly, suffering much pain in consequence; 
and the time of the famous physician. Dr. 
Aberystwith, being so much engaged that 
he cannot visit her for a week atber he has 
been summoned, her mother's every mo- 
ment is employed in striving to soothe the 
weariness engendered by confinement; a 
task which is not lightened by the ill-hu- 
mor which Sir Lyster displays at the loss 
of his wife's society.* 

But at last there comes a diversion in 
her favor ; the great doctor's visit has been 
paid, and although he hums and haws over 
Daisy's injured spine, refusing to pronounce 
a definite opinion at that early st^ge of the 
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proceedings, and enjoins the strictest rest 
until he s'hall see her again, he recommends 
several things to soothe her pain, and alle- 
viate the tedium of her condition. And 
with her child more cheerful and at ease, 
Lady Gwynne's- spirits even seemed to re- 
vive a little ; and although her inclinations 
would prompt her to remain quietly at 
home, in gratitude to Heaven, she puts 
compulsion on them, and forces hersefr to 
comply with her husband's wishes, that she 
should accompany him to various places of 
entertainment. 

It is now close upon Christmas day, and 
about a month since she parted with Aube- 
ron Slade. London is empty and dull in 
the extreme, and an occasional drive 
through the muddy and foggy parks in the 
atlernoon, or a box at the theatre in the 
evening, are all the amusements the town 
is capable of affording her. 

It is a heavy heart she drags with her to 
those, theatres, and a pale sad fia,ce with 
which she gazes at the depressing farces 
and weary, spun-out dramas ; but Sir Lys- 
ter enjoys the play, so long as it is some- 
thing that he can easily understand, and 
she (notwithstanding that the contempt 
with which he has inspired her, is always 
there in its full force, to make her sicken of 
his company) feels that she owes him some- 
thing in return for the unfaithful past, and 
is glad to be able to discharge a small por- 
tion of her debt, though at the cost of so 
large a penalty as this is to herself. 

It hurts her, even more than there is oc- 
casion for, to leave the dear child, who is 
growing paler and thinner with each day's 
seclusion, to spend the long evenings on 
her couch alone ; but she does it, almost 
cheerfully, trusting, that in consideration 
of the sacrifice, and the reason lor which 
she makes it, her place by Daisy's side will 
be filled by a guardian more tender, trusty, 
and watchful than even her own mother 
can be. 

But the days are hers. Sir Lyster has 
his club, and ^ few associates left in town 
even at that season, and generally leaves 
her for the afternoon alone. And these 
hours she spends a close prisoner at her 
child's side, clinging to her, praying over 
lier, entreating her to love her best of all 
the world, that she may lean upon the 
happy knowledge that one heart is lawfully 
and entirely her own. 

And whatever meaning the wild inco- 
herent words she often utters may convev at 
that period to Daisy's understanding, they 
sink 111 and dwell there, arid lay the foun- 
dation of that Jeep, enduring attachment 
which ever afterwards exists between the 
mother and the daughter. 1 

A child may not comprehend the cause 1 



of grief, but from its infancy it recqgnizes 
its efi*ects, and (with some prophetic in- 
stinct, perhaps, of what must come to it in 
alter days), sympathizes with them. Men 
and women may scoff at tears, but lit- 
tle childreik* never do. Their tender souls 
have too freshly come Irom the hand of 
God, not to be the first to take part with 
those that mourn. 

So Daisy's ignorant but ready sympathy 
comforts her mother, making her almo& 
believe the husband's sins. atoned for by 
the childfs affection. She is thus engaged 
one dull afternoon in the first week in Jan- 
.uary, when a servant, entering abruptly, 
inlbrms her that a gentleman, Mr. Slade 
by name, is in the reception-room below, 
and will be glad to speak to her. 

At his name pronounced thus indiffer- 
ently, and without previous warning, her 
cheeks commence to pale and fiush. At 
the knowledge that he is there, close to 
her, only waiting for her appearance, her 
very heart appears to stop its beating. 

Her first impulse is to rush into his 
arms — her next, to say • that she is not 
at home, engaged, unable to receive visit- 
ors — her third, to remember that Aybue- 
ron Slade is still her husband's friend and 
hers ; and that after the prolonged aUd in- 
timate stay he has made at Felton Uall, she 
can hardly, with propriety, refuse to de- 
scend to the drawing-room, and exchange 
a few words with him now. 

And the last conclusion is strengthened 
by the entreaties of Daisy, who has had 
great kindness shown her by Auberon 
Slade at the commencement of her illness, 
and hails the knowledge of his advent as 
a diversion to the monotony of her present 
existence. 

" Oh I is it really Auberon — dear Aube- 
ron, mamma ? How kind of him to come 
and see us I. I don't think he can know 
how ill I am. Do ask him to come up 
stairs and see me before he goes again I " 

" I will, darling, yes, I will," returns her 
mother, in strangely hurried tones, as she 
rises t6 her feet, and under pretence of ai> 
ranging her hair afresh, spends scnne min- 
utes before the mirror, whilst she strives 
to overcome the sudden weakness that 
seems to have assailed her. 

" How long you are, mamma I Your 
hair is auite tidy ; why should you stay to 
do it all over again ? And Auberon will 
be tired of waiting — ah, do make haste. 
He might go away before you get down 
stairs, and I want to see him so much." 

The little plaintive voice has more 
power over her than her own cowardice. 

"I will go, Daisy, — I am quite ready 
now. And I will be sure to bnng him up 
to see you before he leaves again." 
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She kisses the child hastily, and quits 
the chamber, but she is obliged to halt upon 
the gloomy staircase, a*nd try to calm down 
the agitation that is knocking at her heart. 

Oh 1 why has he sought her out again 
so soon? It is thoughtless, careless, cruel 
of him ; he might have given hef just a 
little longer, in which to school herself to 
iQcet him as a friend. 

Yet as she puts the question her deceit- 
ful heart is bounding under the idea that 
he has found it impossible to stay away. 

She did not know he was in town, for 
since his hurried departure from the Hall 
one short note, in which he thanked Sir 
Lyster for his hospitality, and desired his 
kind remembrances to Lady Gwynne, is 
all the news they have received of Auberon 
Slade ; and she wonders if ^ having heard 
of their arrival, he has left Blanksuire on 
purpose to encounter them. 

But she cannot stop to>^ consider ; if she 
delays much longer he will think she has 
not the courage to confront him, so, casting 
Speculation to the winds, and carrying a 
heart of which sl^e can count every pulsa- 
tion, Lady Gwynne hastily traverses the 
remainder of the flight of stairs, and, 
without further deliberation, turns the 
handle of the drawing-room door. 

The apartment is ftiU of people, or so 
it seems to her bewildered gaze ; but in 
another moment she can see more clearly, 
and discerns the figures of three ladies and 
an old gentleman, who have risen from 
their chairs to greet her, whilst she,- ima- 
gining there is some mistake, is backing out 
again. 

" Lady Gwynne, I believe ? " inquires 
the gentleman courteously. 

"Yes — yes — I am Lady Gwynne — I 
thought — that is to say, I was told" — 

" lam afraid that we must introduce our- 
selves, my old friend Sir Lyster not being 
at home. I am Mr. Slade — (I think you 
must have heard my name from* my son 
Auberon) — and this is my wife, Mrs. 
Slade," — intimating a very fat old woman, 
who immediately waddles forward to pre- 
sent her hand — " and these are my daugh- 
ters, Margaret and Emma. I am so sorry 
to think we shall not have the pleasure of 
meeting my old friend Sir Lyster, this 
afternoon." 

She sees it all now — understands how 
(either by the servant's or her own stupid- 
ity) the mistake of her having heard but 
one name, has occurred — and proceeds to 
make the best of it. How mad I how fool- 
ish of her to imagine for a moment that Jie 
would seek her presence again without a 
word of encouragement to do so 1 

Her face turns very pale beneath the 
inevitable disappointment, and her lips 



quiver ; but she says all that is . polite and 
kind to Mr. and Mrs. Slade, and in another 
minute the whole party is reseated, and en- 
gaged in what would appear to a by-stander 
to be, a most animated and interesting con- 
versation. 

They are very different — father, mother, 
^nd sisters — from what she had anticipated 
(how seldom do the relations of our idob 
come up to the standard we have raised 
for them I), but they set^m honest, kindly 
people, though, rather homely, and her 
neart warms to them for his sake. 

The mother is short, stout, and rosy ; so 
is each of the daughters, in her younger, 
fi*efc>her style ; in Mr. Slade alone, a slight 
wiry old man, with finely cut and rather 
prominent features, does Lady Gwynne 
trace any resemblance to Auberon ; and it 
is to him therefore that she directs the 
larger portion of her conversation. 

" \Ve were only made aware yesterday, 
through the medium of our young friend 
Mr. Nonis, of your proadmity to us," says 
Mr. Slade, afler the mutual surprise of each 
party, that the other should be found m 
London at that season of the year, has been 
expressed, " or you may be sure we should 
have sooner availed ourselves of the oppo^ 
tunity of thanking Sir Lyster and yourself 
in person for the great kindness you have 
shown our son." 

" Oh I pray don't mention it I " replies 
Ladv Gwynne, with the faintest of smiles. 
— She is longing to ask if Auberon is also 
in town, but she dares not trust herself to 
pronounce his name. 

" Most flattering, I am sure I most un- 
paralleled, and never to be sufficiently 
acknowledged," puts in Mrs. Slade with 
a gratified murmur, " and coming from Sir 
Lyster Gwynne too ; such an old acauaint- 
ance of Mr. SlaJe's. Auberon's tetters 
were full of it I and I am sure that to this 
moment, he feels he never can repay" — 

" I can assure you there is no obligation 
in the matter, unless it be on our side. 
Mr. Auberon Slade's talents are too well 
known, and his society too much sought 
afler to — to — "but here her voice fail^ 
her, and the rest of the sentence is lost in a 
stifled cough. 

" I am afraid you are not very strong," 
observes the old gentleman, as he notices 
the painful discomposure of her address. 
" I trust that this visit to town has not been 
undertaken on your account." 

" Oh, no I I grieve to say it is entirely 
on that of my little girl, wno met with a 
serious accident some time since at Felton 
Hall." 

" Oh I not that dear little Daisjr I hope, 
of whom Auberon told us," exclaims Miss 
Slade, entkusiastically, with clasped hands. 
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" Yes, it is Daisy 1 1 haye no other child," 
replies the mother sadly. 

A .general condolence is afforded her, 
with many assurances that her fears must 
be futile, and nothing whatever will prove 
to be the matter with Daisy's spine ; and 
then the conversation works itself round 
again to Auberon. 

" I don't think he can be aware of this," 
his father observes. "How grieved he 
will be to hear of it r 

" Is — is — Mr. Slade then'in London ? " 
says Lady Gwynne, forcing herself at last 
to make the inquiry, whichhas been trem- 
bling on her pale lips a dozen times. 

"Oh, yesl — of course-*- at this pres- 
ent time you knowl" replies Mr. Slade 
with a ' look of intelligence, which is 
checked by another fix)m his wife. " 

She canhot recall what time it is, unless 
it be the Chiistmas season, which is a 
strange period for the owners of country 
houses to choose to spend away from home. 

" It will not be long before ne pays his 
respects to you, I am sure," continues Mr. 
Sljidc, mistaking the reason of her silence. 
"He would have done so before, had he 
known you were in London." 

" Do you — do you make a custom then, 
of spending your Christmas away from 
home? Sir Lyster was exceedingly an- 
noyed that we were compelled, on account 
of our little girl's illness, to do so this year I 
It is the first time since our mSrriage 1" 

" Oh, dear no 1 This is quite an innova- 
tion. Nothing like spending Christmas in 
one's own house, and surrounded by home 
comforts ; and indeed we did pass the day 
there, but you see Master Auberon's busi- 
ness has summoned us to town " — 

"He is not ill?"— with rather too 
much anxiety in her voice. 

" Nothing of the sort 1 — but perhaps — 
you have not heard " — 

"Now, Mr. Slade 1" interrupted his bet- 
ter-half authoritatively, "that's sufficient. 
You must leave Auberon to tell his own 
secrets. I am sure, from all we have heard, 
and he has written to us, that he looks on 
Lady Gwynnfc as one of his best friends, 
and will make her an early recipient of 
any thing he wishes to be public. I dare 
say," tm'ning to Lady Gwynne, *.' that you 
have seen enough of our young gentleman 
to know that he would not be over-pleased 
to find that he had been anticipated in his 
news." 

The words and the manner give her the 
impression that Auberon's displeasure is 
rather feared in the home circle ; and that 
i's members would do much not to provoke 
it, but she has little curiosity upon the sub- 
ject. Either he has procured an appoint- 
ment under government, qr the secretary- 1 



ehip to a Member of Parliament (an aspi- 
ration he has confided to her) ; or he is 
about to bring out a new book ; and so long 
as employment, or success distracts his 
mind, she will rejoice at it. But it can 
make no difference to her, or her sad heart; 
which has not even fhe small consolation 
of worldly ambition to recompense it for its 
loss. 

But what woxAd his venerable parents 
think, could they read the thoughts that 
are crossing through her brain 1 

" Of course not I " she replies to Mrs. 
Slade's remark, with a sweet, indifferent 
smile upon her face, " who would ? and at 
this season, too, when it is so difficult to 
find any thing to talk of. Have you been 
to see * Caste ' at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre yet, Mrs. Slade? It is first-rate; 
an inimitable specimen of modem drama. 
— Sir Lyster has been three times." 

" Is there no chance of our seeing my old 
friend this afternoon. Lady Gwyime ? " in- 
quires Mr. Slade. 

" I fear not, unless you will consent to 
take us as we are, and remain to dinner. 
I am sure Sir Lyster would be charmed to 
meet you again, but he is always at his club 
in the afternoon, and does not return till 
seven o'clock." 

But the Slades atre engaged, en masse, to 
a large party at their friends, the Cam- 
erons, and find it impossible to accept Lady 
Gwynne's hospitable invitation. 

" The Camerons, of course, having a pe- 
culiar claim on us," commences the old gen- 
tleman. 

" Now, Mr. Slade I " interposes his wife 
with an uplifted finger, "I have already 
warned you once." 

" Well 1 well I my dear," deprecatingly, 
" I was merely ffoing to observe " — 

" Too much, Mr. Slade, too much. I feel 
sure that you will let the cat out of the bag 
befere our visit is concluded." 

" Well, at all events the cat is safe for 
the present," says Lady Gii^ynne, who is 
amuseil at the controversy between the 
wedded pair. 

" You wpn't hawre to wait long. Lady 
Gwynne, you may depend upon that. Au- 
beron is a good enough son in his way, but 
still " — 

" You must be very proud of him," she 
replies, her breast swelling l>eneath the 
knowledge that she too may claim some 
right to be proud of his achievements. 

" Oh, yes I his friends are very good ; 
they make a great deal of him. But his 
papa often wishes that he had more taste 
for a country lile. We seldom see him 
down in Blankshire." 

" And now we shall see him less than 
ever, I suppose," remarks one of the sister!^. 
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" Oh, I don't know that, my dear. It is 
more than likely that when Auberon is ** — 

" Now ! Mr. SlofJe ! you are on the brink 
again. My dear Lady Gwynne, I must 
tiikc him off at once, or I (hall never hear 
che end of it from Auberon.'* 

And with a prolon«;ed hand-8hakin<;, and 
many hopes expressed that they shall soon 
meet again, and entreaties that she shall 
visit them down in plankshire, Lady 
Gwynne sees the last of her guests. 

As they file out of the room, and leave 
her there alone, she feels her cheeks are 
burning, and to cool them, stinds ibr a few 
minutes beside the grimy window, looking 
down upon the street. 

Oh, the bustle, the confusion, and the 
dirt of the gloomy winter's afternoon ; the 
shoving and the pushing that goes on in 
the dark fog, through which the sickly 
gleam of the early-lighted lamps is trying 
to force ityelf. How they crowd, and bus- 
tle one another ; each striving to make his 
own way, without the least concern how his 
neighbor fares oh hers. It is like a little 
picture of this selfish world, where, so long 
as we succeed, what matter if our brother 
break his heart, or fall I 

And to think that Auberon Slade and 
she are part of the motley crew ; and that 
at any moment they may encounter one 
another, and stand once mo?e face to face. 
She dares not think of it : she is not yet 
strong enough. He will not coma ; surely, 
he will make any excuse, plead any engage- 
ment, sooner than present himself betbre 
her, whi?fet every string of his heart and 
hers is still quivering from the rough jar 
misfortune's hand has caused them. 

And then she remembers Daisy, and re- 
turning to the child's side, consoles her for 
the disappointment of not seeing Auberon 
by the assurance that he will soon be there ; 
that Auberon's father had said he would, 
and that whenever he appeared her nurse 
should receive orders to show him up into 
the sick-room. 

With a mental reservation, that should 
that epoch ever come (as perhiips for the 
sake of etiquette it may), she will take good 
care to hide herself; up stairs, down stairs, 
•anywhere, so long as it is in a corner too 
secluded to let the beating of her heart be 
overheard. 



CHAPTER XX. 

UNEXPECTED NEWS. 

How very differently (in usual) things 
occur, to the manner in which we antici- 
pate them 1 



The next day is rather a hn;^lit day 
— speakiuff comparatively — with L; dy 
j Gwynne. It is the occasion for Dr. Abor- 
ystwith's periodical visit, and Sir Lyster, 
Yiho has a wholesome dislike, not to say 
dread, of doctors, and every thing pertain- 
ing to them, flies the hotel fi*oni the. moment 
he is expected, leaving his wile to receive 
him by herself. 

It is not a pleasant ordeal for the poor 
mother to go through, for she has begun to 
lose all hopt4 of hearing a favorable opin- 
ion issue from the physician's lips. 

For weeks past she has been nanging on 
his scantv words, and striving to detect a 
f^leam of encouragement in liis solemn 
looks, without success ; and she fears, she 
can hardly say what. But to-day her pa- 
tiencp is to be rewarded ; to-day, afler a 
minute and lengthy examination, he deliv- 
ers his oracular opinion, that though Dai- 
sy's muscular powers had received a severe 
strain, there is nothing the matter but what 
complete rest in tlie recumbent position 
will rectify. 

She must remain on her back, perhaps 
for several years, — in her present state of 
rapid growth and development it is impos- 
sible to say for how long, — but care and 
time and strict attention will, humanly 
speaking, eventually work a cure. 

And to Latlv Gwvnne, who from Dr. 
Aberystwith's long silence had begun to 
suspect that her child might never walk 
again, or even, perhaps, be taken from her, 
the verdict comes as a return of hope. 
What, in her eyes, are the tix)uble, the 
confinement, the anxiety, which such a 
prospect entails on her ? What shall they 
be to her darling, so long as God spares 
them to each other, and she has the oppor- 
tunity to lighten her weariness, and sup- 
port her patitnce ? Nothing 1 Thencefuri-h 
she will herself be Daisy's nurse, and 
governess, and companion, and mother, all 
in one : will live by her side : read, work, 
and play with her, until the dear child 
shall forget what it is to murmur that her 
lot is different from that of others. It is 
a blessed task that Heaven has designed 
for her: has pre-ordained, perhaps, in 
merciful intention, to divert her thought-s 
ii-om what has gone before. And, any way, 
she is thankful such a duty still remains to 
her. 

She meets Sir Lyster with a face beam- 
ing with subdued gratitude, and is sur- 
prised to find that he regards the matter 
in a very different light. He has felt but 
little concern at Daisy's accident and sub- 
sequent prostration ; he feels as little now 
to near there is a chance of her relief. 

If Dr. Aberystwith could have made her 
well, indeed, at once ; have set her dn her 
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lejjs again, and spared him the daily reci- 
tal of the improvement or retroj^ression 
in- her symptoms, he would have been 
obliged to him, tor there would have been 
an end — or so he thinks — to pale, anxious 
looks lipon the part, and calls upon the 
time, of Lady Gwynne. 

But to hear tliat the best comfort he 
can give them is the intelligence, that, 
after years of solitude and seclusion, his 
dauj];hter may be able to take her place 
ajrain amongst her fellow-creatures ; during 
which period her mother will, df course, 
be danciug close attendance on her, is, in 
Sir Lyster's eyes, tantamount to the worst; 
indeed it is questionable, whether he would 
not have felt less annoyance at the news 
that Daisy's young career would soon be 
over ; although, with nil his brutality, he 
is not quite brute enough, when in an or- 
dinary mood, to give vent to so unfatherly 
an opinion. 

But he throws cold water on his wife's 
new-bom hope, by the observation, that if 
that is all Aberystwith can do for the child, 
t'.ie sooner they call in some one else, the 
better ; and immediately turns the subject 
by the announcement that he has got a 
box for that evening, at one of the theatres, 
where a new comedy is nightly drawing 
crowds, and she must order the dinner an 
hour earlier than usual, and be ready to 
accompany him. 

She would rather — oh 1 how much 
rather I — spend this evening, which seems 
somehow like the close of a Sunday, at 
Daisy's side, revelljng silently in the hope 
so freshly restored to her, and forming 

{)lans for the new life they must begin to 
ead together ; but she does not even hint 
at it. She only gives a sigh to her relin- 
quished wish, and then prepares to make 
arrangements for her child's comfort dur- 
ing her absence with her husband at the 
theatre. 

The house is crowded; but Lady Gwynne 
sits behind her curtain, gazing abstractedly 
at the stage, often but half conscious of 
•what is taking place upon it, and never 
dreaming of inspecting the many bright 
faces and gay costum'^« by which she is 
surrounded. 

Not so Sir Lyster ; who may be pardoned 
perhaps at this time for not finding his 
wife (however submissive) so lively a com- 
panion as she mi;rht be, and whose conr 
stant raids upon the buffet seem invaria- 
bly to result in his meeting some one whom 
he imagined to be at the other end of the 
world. • 

Lady Gwynne hears of Lord Ashton, 
and Denison of the tenth, and Sir Hany 
Lorrimore, without exhibiting any violent 
emotion ; but she is rather startled out of 



her passive demeanor, when, between the 
comedy and the final farce. Sir Lyster re- 
enters the hot., with a companion* in tow, 
and she finds herself face to* face with 
Auberon Slade. 

Here, really here, in her very presence I 
and she had thought, upon a nrst encoun- 
ter, to hide herself, until she had become 
accustomed to the cadence of the voice 
which she can no longer call her own. 

O God! stop this fearful trembling f 
She ^hakes from head to foot, as though 
she had an ague. 

" Thought I'd surprise you I " says Sir 
Lyster jocularly. "Spotted the fellow 
half an hour ago, hid in a perfect nest of 
ladies, and bided my time to pounce upon 
him. Ejiew he'd be out for brandy and 
soda before long. And he says he never 
heard we were in town until last evening I 
Are those the morals that you taught him, 
Gwendoline ? " 

** Upon my life I didn't," replies Auberon 
Slade lightly. 

At the tone of his voice, she starts, 
gives' a rapid glance towards him, and is 
still. 

What I no tremble, no falter, ho confu- 
sion I Is it possible that he can meet her 
thus, and feel no pain ? At the bare sus- 
picion, her blood freezes in her veins. 

" I hope I see you well," he says next, 
bending over her, and his face smiles — 
actually smiles, as he addresses her. ** You 
did well to come to town, though I was 
very sorry to hear of the cause of your 
journey. The country must be horribly 
dull just now, all mud and leafless bou^rhs, 
I suppose. There is really no place uke 
London in which to carry off the effects of 
bad weather." 

She does not answer him; she cannoty 
his indifferent manner is piercing her like 
a sword. 

"Well, Slade, I must go!" exclaims 
Sir Lyster ; " Denison is waiting for me. 
Shall I find you here on my return ? " 

" Certainly 1 if Lady Gwynne will per- 
mit me to remain ; " and as he speaks, 
Auberon Slade takes possession of the 
chair just opposite to her; Vit is a long 
time — let me see how long? why, two 
months or more, is it not, since we have 
had a talk together." 

Oh 1 can he — can he have any recollec- 
tion of that last interview in the drive at 
Felton, if he, speaks like this ? Yet she 
forces herself to say something in reply. 

" I saw your mother, and father, and sis- 
ters, yesterday, Mr. Slade." 

" Yes 1 so they told me ! Indeed, it was 
from them that I heard that we are neigh- 
bors. My apartments are in the next street 
to your hotel." 
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" We had no idea of that I ** she answers 
quickly ; " wc always occupy the same 
rooms when in town." 

"Ah — yes — very convenient — it's a 
first-rate place to stay at." 

" We have no fault to find with it." 
' ** Have you been very gay since coming 

*' Oh, no I Daisy's condition has been, 
and is still, exceedingly precarious." And 
there is just the faintest trcmt^e in her 
voice, as she remembers how little intc^st 
he has evinced upon the subject. 

" Ah, yes ! — poor little thinj; 1 — fo I 
heard. But I have been so very g:ay my- 
self since leaving Felton Ilall, that it is dif- 
ficult to credit my friends have not been 
the same. I have been out night after 
night — positively," — with a lauzh that is 
intended to be very gay — ** I don't believe 
I have spent an evening at home." 

** Indeed I how charming 1 " 

" I was at a tremendous affair last night 
at the Camcrons'. Perhaps my people 
mentioned the Camerons to you." 

" They did — just mention them." ' 

** They are great friends of ours, awfully 
rich, and keep first-rate society. By the 
way, I have something to tell you about 
them, Lady Gwynne." 

" To tell me ? " with quiet surprise. 

" Yes 1 " and Auberon Slade begins to 
look just a little awkward, as he diligently 
affects to be suiting her opera-glasses to his 
own siaht. " Do you remember, when I first 
went down to Felton Hall, my talking to 
you about Lady Mary St. Maur ? " 

" Perfectly." 

" What a calf you must have thought me, 
blabbing my love-affairs to the first person 
I met. Pshaw I what fools we men do 
make of ourselves I I wonder how many 
more affaires du cosur I shall have to boast 
of before I die 1 But, if I remember rightly, 
you promised me on that occasion that, 
should I ever be in earnesl^in the matter, I 
might depend upon your good wishes for 
my happiness." 

" I remember it also." 

" Well ! I'm really in earnest at last. 
Lady G wy nne. Tve been thinking very 
seriously about the subject lately* and I've 
come to the conclusion that it won't do for 
^me to go on any longer as Fm doing 
now." 

" I don't think I quite understand you." 

*' I mean " — (how very difficult it seems 
for him to make those glasses suit his vis- 
ion 1) *' that it is quite impossible that I can 
devote my li^e to literature, as I I'ully in- 
tend to do, whilst I keep late hours, and 
lead an irregular existence, and so — so — 
(what a beastly long time they keep us 
waiting between the pieces, don't they ? ) 



well, the fact is — (you say my people told 
you all about the Camerons ? ) " — 

" They mentioned that the (;amerons hjul 
a peculiar claim upon them, but they did 
not say why." 

*• Well, the reason's plain enough ; it's 
because I've — I've — in fact, Tve — there's 
really nothing else for me to do — I've 
made up my mind to marr}'.*' A dead si- 
lencje ! — there is no obstacle to his com- 
pleting the explanation he has bep:un. 
" And Charlotte Cameron h.'is consented to 
fill the place. She's a very good kind of 
girl, who will see that I'm not bothered 
about household affaira — dnd make me 
quite as affectionate a wife as I care to 
have. In fact, the matter was settled a 
fortnight ago (I made sure my pwple 
would have told you about it) ; and I be- 
lieve the wedding is to come off early next 
month. And there'll be an end to my 
bachelor existence forever! Ah, welll 
there is nothing to regret in it^ It has not 
been a "particularly happy one." 

He has been rattling on, in a hurried, 
nervous manner, in order to conceal his 
want of ease ; and now he halts, that she 
may answer him. But the only answer he 
receives is an unbroken silence. The noisy 
orohestra has recommenced its reper'oire 
of quadrilles and waltzes and scraps of 
operatic overtures, and the hum of voices 
rises from the pit and stalls below j- but be- 
tween those two, sitting behind •their cur- 
tains, and opposite to one another, not a 
syllable Is exchanged. 

Auberon Slade wishes she would speak ; 
that she would abuse* reproach^ revile him ; 
do any thing but maintain this fiigid, fear- 
ful silence. He recalls an hour, long since 
past, at Felton Hall, when he had asked, 
half in earnest, and half in badinage, what 
she would do when he was married ; and 
had been almost frig:htened by the sudden 
change that came upon her face at the bare 
supposition. 

He glances, almost timidly, in that face 
now, but no .such change has passed up>on it, 
with the reception of the actual news ; and 
yet it looks still more alarming, for they are 
the features of a stAtue, — cold, fixed, im- 
movable. 

" Gwendoline ! " he ejaculates in a low 
voice, but the sad gray eyes, half veiled by 
their dark lashes, continue to stare straight 
before them, at the drop-scene and the stage. 
**I feel there is some expla nation <lue to you 
for this sudden enga-rement on my part," he 
goes on hurriedly, and experiencing a mis- 
erable sensation of discomfort the whiltj; 
** but to myself it appeared simply unavoid- 
able. You know all that passed between us ; 
it was quite impossible that it could go on 
(you acknowledged that yourself) ; and it 
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seemed to me, that the beat means by which 
I could crush out the feeling, both in you 
and myself, was n>y marriage. That will, of 
course, put an end to it forever. Du reste, 
however careless, I am not capable, and 
never was, of leading the immoral life that 
8omc men take pleasure in ; and that, soon- 
er or later a wile would become a necessity 
to me, was inevitable. And, having made 
up one's mind to a thing, there is no time 
like the present (philosophers say) in which 
to execute it." 

Still, not a word ! Her heart is beatiAg 
so slowly and coldly and laboriously, that 
each breath feels as though it must be her 
last ; whilst his is bounding and throbbing 
with anxiety, as though it would burst its 
bonds. Oh that she would but speak, or 
cry, or redden, or do any thincr to make her 
look jinore natural I But, for all the emotion 
she displays, Lady Gwynne might not'have 
heard a word that Auberon Slade has said 
to her. ^ 

"I expected you would blame me," he 
continues, rapidly opening and shutting 
the litl of her scent-bottle ; " women so sel- 
dom view these matters ir the' same light 
as men ; but you will comu to acknowledge 
some day, that it is the kindest thing I could 
have done for "both of us. It is not, as if we 
had the slightest hope of ever being more to 
one another than we are. And of course it 
was all very wrong and very sinful ; aind I 
was a villain, ever to try to persuade you to 
think otherwise. It has weighed very 
heavily on my mind, I can assure you»; in- 
deed, I have suti'ered more than perhaps 
you would give me credit for ; however, it is 
all over now, and I have put temptation out 
of my way lor the future 1 . Charlotte will 
make me an excellent wife — and I hope 
that I shall never forget my duty towards 
her." 

" It's awfully hot up in these boxes, is it 
not ? You should tell Gwynne to get you 
one»of those on the lower tier I They are 
twice as comfortable 1 " 

<* I am sure, if I could make you under- 
stand all that I went through before I ar- 
rived at my present conclusion, you would 
alter your opinion about mel Weill" — 
with a sigh -^ " I suppose I must accept that 
together with the rest, as a part of my pun- 
ishment. HI deeds usually bring their ret- 
ribution with them 1 " 

" I wonder if Gwynne is waiting for me to 
join him 1 I expect he must be I I had 
better go and look after him, lor there's an 
uncommonly pretty girl at the buiFet outside. 
I shall see you again, of course, Lady 



Gwynne 1 You will permit me to call at 
the hotel to inquire alter my old friend 
Daisy?" 

He has risen from his seat, and puts the 
last Question so pointedly, that she seems 
forced to answer. But she only bows her 
heud. 

** We shall always be good friends, I 
hope," he urges ; " we must be, not only be- 
cause there is no reason against it, but for 
the sake of the past, of our connections, and 
the eyes of the world. There is no need we 
should cause an esclandre. 'Au revoir, then 1 " 
lightly. 

Her lips form something, it may be good- 
evening or good-by, but no sound issues from 
them. 

He pauses at the door, and turns again 
towards her. " Gwendoline 1 " 

It is his last appeal, and she i eceives it 
as she has done the others. He looks at' 
her averted face for a moment, heaves a deep 
sigh, deep enough to reach her ears, and dis- 
appears. 

And she still sits where he has lefl her, 
with her eyes fixed upon the stage. 

Lie down now, broken heart, lie down 
and rest. You may still bound and quiver 
and melt, before life's journey is concluded, 
but the worst is over. You can never leel 
more acutely than you are feeling now ! 

" A deuced bad farce this I " exclaims Sir 
Lyster, bursting into the box, a few minutes 
after the curtain has risen, " and not worth 
staying for ; every one says so, so let's go 
hoine! At least, let me put you into the 
carriage, for I suppose you're ready." 

" Quite ready 1 '* she replies, as she rises 
to her feet, jgid lisebly searches for her va* 
rious wraps. 

" All right then ; come along. Good heav- 
ens'! what a time you are 1 I've got Slade 
and Denison and Lorrimore, and half a 
dozen fellows, waiting for me down below. 
I've promised to sup with them at Simp- 
son's." • 

" I need not sit up for you, then ? " 

" Sit up ! I should think not 1 — If you 
get up at a decent hour, you will be in time 
enough for me. Now, here's the carriage ; 
don't be the whole night getting in 1 That's 
it. Home ! " to the coachman, and as Lady 
Gwynne sinks back upon the cushions, only 
anxious to close her eyes on every thing 
connected with this weary world, she catches 
sight of a gay group of men, clustered be- . 
neath the lamplights of the theatre, with 
cigars between their lips, and Ught, loud 
words upon their tongues, amongst which, 
apparently the lightest and the gayest there, 
Auberon Slade is conspicuous. 

O God 1 that this were death, and life and 
pain indeed were over I 
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And yet she reaches the hotel, ascends 
to her apartments, visits the bedside of her 
sleeping child, and permits her maid to un- 
dress and prepare uer for her rest ; and 
tliroucrh it all, indul<re8 in no look, word, or 
expression that shalllead one to believe she 
lias any thing of more consecjuence tlian 
usual weighing on her mind. 

Even when left to herself, in the wide 
gloomy London chamber, without any au- 
ditor or witness of her grief, Lady Gwynne 
gives vent to neither sobs nor groans, but 
sits bolt-upright in her chair, gazing with 
a kind of tearless despair at her surround- 
ings, and checking, with impatient pride, 
tlie heavy sighs that every now and then 
rise laboring from her burdened heart. 

I think that some may wonder that this 
woman, who fell pi-ostrate to the earth 
when she dismissed her lover, smitten un- 
conscious by the bare knowledge of her 
resignation, can ponder silently over the 
reception of, what has been confessed to be 
far bitterer news to her; a consummation 
of her sacrifice, as deadly as it was unfore- 
seen. 

But the solution of her conduct lies in 
the fact that her happiness was a free-will 
offering to Heaven, resigned of her own 
accord — her faich is being torn from her. 
The first act proved her stronorer than she 
had thought herself to be ; the last is a con- 
firmation of her impotency. And the deep 
humility, and want of self-reliance, which 
gave her courage to tear her heart irom 
Auberon Slade, find no place , in the feel- 
ings with which she contemplates his en- 
deavor to wrench their souls asunder. 

Pride supports her! — pride, that he 
should remember so little of the promises 
he has made, the confessions he has ex- 
tracted, as to speak lightly of that, which 
he knows must be the death of her last 
hope, the hope of retaining his confidence 
and affection — to smile in her face, whilst 
he kills the only chance of happiness he has 
left remaining to her I 



" Then draw me closer— closer to thee, dear, 
Do what wo will, thy fate and mine are fixed. 
Thy lifo and mine inevitably mixed : 
We take our destiny, and do not fear I 

** Yes t all of self has sweetly died in me, 
Thy noble heart is beating in my breast; 
No one shall steal it now — there, let it rest; 
And know, dear love, that I am lost in thee I '' 



And she had told him at the time, that 



those verses could never have been written 
for herselfj that he must have mistaken his 
feelings, have said more than he intended 1 

And he had sworn Cuhe can see his ten- 
der eyes beaming on her now), that if he 
were not in earnest then, he had never been 
in earnest in his lite I 

Oh, can he be so weak ? is it in mankind 
to be so pitifully weak, as to forget in a few 
hours the emotions wfiich have had power 
to bring tears to the .eyes, and enervate the 
noblest puqxwes ? Can the offsprinj^ of re- 
petitance, which comes direct from €rod, be 
fiuthlessness ; or a consciousness of wrong 
give birth to cruelty ? 

Or — and as this thought cornea upon 
her. Lady Gwynne rises from her chair, 
and begins to pace the room — or, can it 
all have been a lie, a base deceit ? Can 
Auberon Slude have stooped to play upon 
her deepest feelings for the indulgence of 
his own ? 

Oh, no t no ! no ! She will believe the 
worst of him — that he is weak, foolish, 
cowardly, unfit to battle with the world, or 
to rise above its troubles — but she cannot 
believe that 'he intended to deceive her. 

Ah I the worst pain is over now. There 
is no such pain in this world, like the pain 
of pulling down from its pedestal the idol 
we have worshipped there 1 

She has considered him so noble, so 
good, so tender-hearted, so far above his 
fellow-creatures, that it is hard to credit' all 
at once he is about to prove* himself just 
a little frailer and less generous and less 
godlike than the generality of men. She 
has wept for him, and for herself, until the 
fountain of her tears seems almost diy ; but 
this last grief — a grief not for her own loss, 
but her loss of faith in him '■ — conveys too 
great a sho(3k with it to be relieved by any 
outward signs of -emotion. 

Auberon married ! her Auberon, who but 
a few weeks back had told her, that he 
could not live without her, about to be 
married, to blend his life with another life 
— whilst she, she is to be shut out in the 
cold and the darkness, and to bear no part 
in that domestic happiness 1 No I she can- 
not believe it. Disbelief is the next feel- 
ing that takes possession of her heart. It 
is impossible 1 it cannot be I he must have 
been in jest. What could he have said 
to any girl to induce her to accept him ? 

And then a sudden knowledge of the 
deceits he must have uttered, the subtei^ 
fuges had recourse to, the false protestations 
which must have passed his lips, either to 
Charlotte Cameron or herself, strikes her 
imagination — and, with a bitter cry of 
anguish, Lady Gwynne falls upon her 
knees, and buries her face in her hands, as 
though, even in solitude, she would not let 
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her looks bear witness to bis degrada- 
tion. 

For, with that remembrance, down comes 
the idol from his pedestal; falling; like 
Da^on at the word of God, and disclosing 
the feet which had upheld him to be but 
clay. She loves him — however great her 
weakness and her sin, her heart is honestly 
his own, and will be so until her dyinj day 
— but he is not perfectly sincere ; bitter 
as is the truth, she must accept it ; she can 
never set hi in up upon^hat pedestal aj^ain, 
and his death would have proved a lifter 
trial to her. * > 

" O Auberon I " she moans, " would it 
had been any thing but this — and at this 
moment! God knows, I do not grudge 
your happiness, if happiness and honor can 
go hand in hand. But to think that you 
could atoop to this, to soil^yourlips and de- 
grade your nobler nature for the sake of 
any woman, is the bitterest pill you have 
yet called on me to swallow 1 ** 

She feels no jealousy of Charlotte Cam- 
eron, who is as yet a myth to her, some- 
thing in which she cannot make up her 
mind to beUeve, and of whom, if she does 
think, it is to pity ; but her whole mind is 
absorbed in, and weighed down by, one 
idea, not that Auberon Slade has deserted 
her, but that he cannot have deserted her 
without deserting truth at the same mo- 
ment. 

Would she, in due time, have grudged 
him the consolation of marriage, — she who 
had driven him from her side, with the fixed 
determinaiion never to clasp hands again, 
except in friendship ? Oh, no ! had ho per- 
mitted years, months, the barest period 
which would have permitted him to sjy 
with truth that he could love again, to 
elapse, she would have been the first to 
rejoice at the restoration of his peace of 
mind, and to regard it as an answer to her 
prayers, and a proof that Heaven had ibr- 
riven her share in its former mutilation. 
But that he should rush at once — fresh 
from her arms, to those of a stranger — to 
repeat the same vows, the same glances, 
the same fond words ; and then be able to 
look her in the face and tell her calmly 
that he had given that, which she had — 
not scomfiiUy rejected, but at the voice of 
God, resigned with bitter tears — into the 
keeping of another — Oh 1 it is not a thing 
to be argued about, or reasoned over, or 
palliated ; it is a bitter wrong and shame ; 
a wrong to her, whose life is bound up in 
his own, and a shame to the divine nature 
which he inherits from the Universal Fa- 
ther I 

Does he owe her nothing in return for all 
her tears, her misery, her loss of him and 
self-respect, that he cannot place restraint 



upon himself for a few months at least, and 
prevent this fresh outrage on her feelings, 
whilst the cup of bitterness he has helped 
to fill for her is yet undrained. 

If all that he has said and done and 
sworn to ber is false, can he so early have 
lost tolerance for her sufferings, as to take 
pleasure in their augmentation ? 

She tries to compare the Auberon of last 
night with the Auberon of six weeks be- 
fore, and feels as though she were going mad 
beneath the effort. 

" O idol of my worship I far too fair 

In the ftreat soul that flasheH from thine eyes, 
I triumph, that I win so great a prize, 
I tremble when I think how much I ctore." 

Is it, — could it have been Auberon 
Slade who wrote those words, and told her 
they were true ? Oh, yes ! she knows it 
was, and that whatever he feels now, — 
whether he is fickle, changeable, and incon- 
stant, or has too soon forgotten, or tired of, 
the past,, he loved her once. He loved her 
when his eyes so tenderly melted into hers, 
— when his hand sought her own, — his 
head i*ested on her bosom ; she shall never 
forget, nor cease to believe in that; and 
her last thouL^hts that night aro all tender 
excuses for his conduct, and determination 
to shield it i'rom the world. 

" Thank God," she thinks, " that no one 
knows of all he said to me ; that not even 
to Mr. Laurence have I betrayed his name. 
My poor Auberon I who knows what temp- 
tations and difficulties may not have beset 
his path; 'twere hard if all his friends 
turned against him as I have done. Per- 
haps he thinks he is acting for the best, for 
the kindest, towards me and himself. Any 
way, if he is all wrong, or untrue, or cow- 
ardly, the cons^uences of his error shall 
not be aggravated by me. 

" Who am I, to find fault ? I, who would 
have drajTged him down to the lowest 
depths bf Hell! O my love!" — with 
her pale face raised to Heaven — "you 
have nothing to fear from me. I, who de- 
serve less than nothing at your hands and 
Heaven's. Be happy if you can; my 
misery cannot be increased by seeing you 
at peace. 

"Yet,- O my Godl if I could but be 
convinced that when he said he loved me, 
he was, at least, deceiving himself as much 
as he w^s deceiving me ! " 

Ay I it is there Sie arrow presses home : 
there that the weak flesh shnnks from the 
poisoned barb : the fearful doubt of his sin- 
cerity. And in this hour of ^suspicion 
Gwendoline Gwynne would bear twice the 

Eain that she is bearing, to be assured that 
er beloved has not proved false to himself. 
But there is no voice to answer her, and 
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she is not in a condition to appeal to others' 
judgment; she can only rest upon the 
memory of bygone days, and witn a wo- 
man's Btrou.r, unreasoning faith, believe 
that such things are, because she wishes 
them to be. 

And even so, with her short, sobbing 
breath, and broken slumbers, she is happier 
than the man who has attempted to deceive 
her ; for, shut his eyes as be may to the 
truth, and delude himself with the ideas 
that "what can't be cured must be en- 
dured," and " one woman is as good as an- 
other," the memory of her sad eyes, and 
eloquent silence, haunts Auberon Slade 
throughout that night's revel, as they will 
haunt him for many years to come. 

But he has chosen his lot ; let him abide 
by it. The lot that has been chosen for 
her may prove the happier of the two. 

And yet she has done nothing to destroy 
his faiih in her. 

Ah I poor, bewildered, and forsaken 
Gwendoline 1 — forsaken, though not com- 
fortless — who shall' unravel the mystery 
of God's dealings with the children of 
men? 



CHAPTER XXn. 

HI8 friends' OPINIONS. 

Lady Gwynne hears enough of the 
projected marriage from that time forward ; 
every one she meets has a remark to make 
upon the subject, and it seems to her as 
though, in communicating the intelligence 
to her ears, Auberon Slade had bellowed it 
forth to the whole world. 

The history of the rise and progress of 
his courtship appears to be as well known 
to his friends as to himself: the day on 
which he proposed, the words he used, and 
those in which Miss Cameron answered 
him, are public property ; and one would 
think, to hear how freely the topic is dis- 
cussed, that there w something to boast of 
in being hardy enough to fix the destiny of, 
one's whole life in a few hours ; and to 
swear to love and cherish until death a 
creature- for whom you did not care a snap 
of the fin^rers six weeks beforehand,. 

The first instalment of miserv under 
this shape, which Lady Gwynne is called 
upon to endure, comes from her husband, 
who can talk of nothing else over the 
breakfast-table on the following morning. 

" I've got a bit of news for you," he calls 
out, as soon as she has entered the room. 

"Yesl what is it?" 



" Slade's going to be married I Ha, ha, 
ha I What do you think of that ? Your 
ethereal poet, who was to live upon air anl 
the si^hs of his sentimental admirers, for 
the term of his natural existence, is goin^ to 
take to mutton-chops, and butJtered muSns 
and a four-poster instead. Aren't you dis- 
appointed? Isn't it horribly unroman- 
Uc?" 

<< He told me so himself last night," she 
answers quietly. 

« Oh I broke it gently, did he? Well, 
it was veiy considerate of him. I dare gay 
he makes a point of going round and 
breaking it gently to so many head a day. 
He didn't take half that trouble with me. 
You liad not been gone two minutes before 
he asked me to come up to the Camerons' 
box with him, and be introduced to one of 
the finest girls out. And so she is — slap- 
up — and no mistake about it ? " 

"You went with him; you saw her?" 
in a slightly anxious tone. 

" Haven't I just said I did ? Her name 
is Charlotte Cameron, and she's everything 
Slade represented her to be — just my 
style, lots of color, and lots of flesh 1 I 
hate your faded, washed-out wisps of 
straws ; give me a woman who has some- 
thing in her 1 " with rather a contemptuous 
glance to where his wife — grown consid- 
erably paler and thinner of late, and look- 
ing decidedly " washed-out *' this monyng 
— nas taken a seat opposite to him. 

" It has been rather a sudden afiair, has 
it not ? " she says next. " At least, I didn't 
think he had any intention of marrying 
when he was down at Felton Hall." 

She cannot help being curious on the 
subject, although e^ch fresh revelation 
seems to pain her more than the last. She 
longs so much to hear, or to be able to de- 
duce from what she hears, that Auberon 
Slade has been caught, entangled, betrayed 
into this engagement, almost before he 
knew what was befalling him. But she is 
not likely to derive that comfort from Sir 
Lyster. 

<* Well, von don't suppose he would have 
told you if he had ? It's only you fools of 
women who go blabbing your love-ciffairs 
to every one. For my part, and from what 
he said to me last night, I believe ids been 
on the cards a long time. They've known 
each other for years. The Camerons are 
old friends of the Slades, and there's plenty 
of money on both sides, so I have no doubt 
it's been a preconcerted thing ; any way, 
all parties seem very well satisfied with it 
now. Didn't Slade point Charlotte Cam- 
eron out to you? A fair girl in a blue 
dress — uncommonly jolly-looking, that's 
what I call her." 

"No! he didn't" 
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" Ah 1 he had no scruples with regard to 
me and Depison. It was < Lottie this/ 
and * Lottie that/ till the end of the even- 
ing : and then he treated us to a royal 
supper at Simpson's. He's the boy to 
make the champagne fly, too ; we had such 
a work to get him home afterwards. He's 
a deucedly lucky fellow, tJiat's my opinion; 
falling into such a comfortable berth as the 
Camerons are sure to make for him, at his 
age, and without the necessity of touching 
ink and paper again, unless he becomes 
very hard up for something to do." 

" Who are the Cjcmerons, Lyster? " 

" City merchants, I believe — wholesale 
tea importers, or something of that sort." 

"Not in the same position as himself, 
then?" 

" Well — they're highly respectable peo- 
le, and enormously w€^thy. They tell me 
that Cameron's name stands very high in 
the citv ; and after all, you know, a man 
raises his wife to his own position." 

"True, if she is capaDle of being so 
raised." 

" A man of my standing, for instance," 
resumes Sir Lyster, in his most pompous 
tone, " might have married any one. What- 
ever my wife might have been, in making 
her Lady Gwynne, and investing her with 
one of the oldest titles in England, I should 
have" — 

" Yes, yes 1 I know 1 " she interrupts him 
hastily. She has heard all this vulgar 
boasting so often before. But Sir Lyster 
is not to be cheated out of his due. 

" Had it not been so," he continues, " I 
should have been compelled to look for high 
birth and breeding in the probable mother 
of my heirs." 

" My father was a gentleman," she an- 
swers quickly. She is alj^ays ready to re- 
sent any afii*ont cast upon the memory of 
the poverty-striken vicar of Ynys-ced-wyn. 

"Oh! yes, yes — of course — we all 
know that ; but the world is very apt to 
judge by outward appearances. The 
Uamerons are wealthy and influential, and 
the opinion of most people will be the same 
as mine, that Charlotte Cameron is an ex- 
cellent match for a man who. intended to 
make his living by his pen." 

"But without the necessity — you say 
the Slades are also rich." 

" Old Slade is not badly off, but he has 
several daughters to provide for, and I 
don't suppose that Auberon will come in 
for much more than the house and grounds 
in Blankshire. He knows what he is about, 
you may depend upon it; he's feathered 
his nest uncommonly well, the young dog 1 
and got nothing to do with his life out to 
enjoy it. I on^r wish I were he 1 " 

With which complimentary conclusion 



Sir Lyster, having finished his breakfast, 
leaves his wife in peace. 

But it is not long before she discovers 
that opinions run very counter concerning 
the ^at expediency of Auberon Slaide's 
marriage, and that but few of his intimate 
friends can be found to agree with her hus- 
band. Amongst those most inveterately 
opposed to the idea is Mr. Norris, who 
takes an early opportunity of calling on 
her, apparently with the sole reason ^f en- 
larging on the topi(;, which is so objection- 
able to him. 

"Lady Gwynne 1" he exclaims in the 
most despondent accents, as he throws him- 
self into a chair, " what is the meaning of 
all this ? can you explain it ? " 

" Explain what, Mr. Norris ? " 

" This marriage of Slade's. It is the 
most imprudent, foolish, mad thing he has 
ever contemplated doing in his life." 

"So I should imagine, but Sir Lyster 
seems to think that Air. Slade is a very 
lucky man." 

" Sir Lyster only looks on the surface ; 
what can he tell of the effects that a fatal 
mistake of this kind is likely to have on a 
man of Slade's disposition ? Lad v Gwynne, 
I've known him for years 1- We were at 
school and at college together, and have 
been firm friends ever since. "We never 
had a quarrel in our lives, and I tell you 
seriously that this marriage will be the 
ruin of him. I know it will. He might 
almost as well cut his throat at once." 

She is surprised at the sudden change in 
his voice, and glancing up sees that the 
kindly young eyes are filled with tears, 
and nas dimculty in preventing her own 
firom flowing. 

" O Mr. Tf orris 1 it is very good, it is 
very kind of you to feel for him like this ; 
but what can we do? Mr. Slade is his 
own master, and not likely to listen to the 
advice of friends." 

" But what is the reason of it ? what in- 
duced him to make such a fool of himself ? " 

" How can I tell ? " but the deep blush 
that overspreads her pallid features, joined 
to the gossip of the Felton smoking-room, 
in part, betrays her. 

" What does he want with marriage at 
all ; I am sure he had no thoughts of it at 
Felton; he was well' enough as he was — 
and with such a woman too." 

" But I hear Miss Cameron has great 
beauty." 

" Beauty I She has nothing, Lady 
Gwynne, positively nothing — neither 
beauty, accomplishments, talents, nor birth. 
That's the marvel of it to me. If he had 
chosen a woman who was remarkable for 
any one possession — we all know how men 
are caught, some by feature, and some by 
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talent, and some bj grace — but to tie 
himself to a raw scbool-girl, who blushes ii' 
you are introduced to her — bah 1 it pavtfes 
my comprehension." 

" Slie may improve/' save Lady Gwynne 
softly. " She will develop." She does 
not know what to say, poor creature ; she 
Ion<^8 to sit down, And have a good cry hcr^ 
self, but a species of selt-imposed generosity 
forces her to ' take the part of the absent 
and tbe abused. 

" develop 1 — yes ! that she will, into ^ve- 
and-twenty stone. Your common-bred wo- 
men always do. O Lady Gwynne! you 
know the sort of wife, that Slade (it he 
must have a wife^ should have taken to 
himself An indolent, careless fellow, fond 
of luxury and indulgence, and yet without 
an idea of restraining his expenses ; who 
must needs, for the sake of Lis profession, 
keep open house for men of note and let- 
ters; and win require to see that house 
thoroughly well kept, and made bright and 
pleasant to his friends, should have placed 
some one at the head of his table who was 
fit to carry out his wishes. But fancy 
Charlotte Uauieron doing the honoi*s of a 
dinner-table 1 She is more likely to drive 
men away from the house th&n to attract 
them to it. I, for one, won't set foot in it, 
after she is established there.^ 

"But — but — I suppose Mr. Slade has 
calculated all these disadvantages, and 
finds that his affection for Miss Cameron 
out-balances them." 

" His affection 1 Why I do you imagine 
he is in love with her. Lady Gwynne? " 

" Why else should he marry her ? " 

** Ah, 'that I can't tell you 1 I caAie to 
you to solve that mystery, you may remem- 
ber; but I am quite sure of one thing — 
that he is no more in love with Charlotte 
Cameron than he is with Daisy." 

At these words, a spark of pleasure is 
kindled at her heart, but quickly quencued 
again. She feels sadly now, that hope 
and grief and pleasure, and all things con- 
nected with Auberon Slade, are illegal to 
her ; he has cut her off from them ; she is 
no more even his dear friend. 

" How he ever came to propose to her is 
inexplicable to me. I suppose he had had 
too much wine, and does not know how to 
back out of it now I He asked me to be 
* best-man' at the wedding, but I refused. 
I told him that I would just as soon go and 
see him hung, as make such an ass of him- 
self. He winced a little at that, but there's 
nothing like plain speaking." 

" O Mr. Norris ! " with perhaps a trifle 
more eagerness in her tone than is pru- 
dent, " don't turn against him t Remember, 
if he is about to do that which is likely to 
alienate him from his friends, how much 



more he will need the few that are lefl to 
him. And you have always been such a 
true, faithful friend to him ; you Have each 
received kindness from the other ; you will 
not surely let such a little thing as this 
separate you now:" 

" Such a little thing 1 If you knew Chai^ 
lotte Cameron, Lady Gwynne, you would 
not call marriage with her a little thing." 

" Well, whatever it may be, the conse- 
quences will fiR.ll heavier on him than on 
yourself, and you will not make him feel 
them worse than he need do 1 He is so sen- 
sitive ; he will be so very mu'jh alive to the 
world's ridicule of, or censures on, his con- 
duct, that if you care for him (and I am 
sure you do), you will not, by unnecessary 
coldness, increase the load he may have to 
bear. We have all so much to bear in this 
world, Mr. Norris ! " 

** We don't all bring it on our own heads." 

** Don't we ? I think we do ; or that, if 
we do not, it is not our fault." f 

" One would think you owed him some- 
thing, by the way you defend his cause. 
Lady Gwynne 1 " 

She starts so quickly, Imd looks so pained, 
that he corrects himself, almost Vith an 
apology. 

"I mean to say, that — considering all 
things — so long as he staid at Felton 
Hall, and the kindness with which he was 
received there — I don't think SlaUe has 
behaved very well to you and Sir Ly ster." 

" In what way V " 

^ Well 1 if this engagement of his has 
existed for such a time, he ought to have 
told you of it." 

"Has it so existed?" 

" He says that, if not actually settled, it 
has been in his mind for ages past» and 
that he always knew that, sooner or later, 
it would come to a marriage between them, 
which is the same thing." 

" But, Mr. Norris, — surely you know — 
it was no secret, the fact of his engagement 
to Lady Mary St. Maur; — that was only 
broken off last season." 

" What of it. Lady Gwynne? In these 
days of rapid motion, when we wear 
mourning six weeks for our nearest relations ; 
gallop tlm>ugh the Divorce Court when we 
have been wed a twelvemonth, and marry 
again before our wives are cold in their 
^aves ; an engagement more or less, during 
me season, is of little consequence. But I 
think he ought to have made it public. A 
man has no right to go amongst you^ig 
girls, passing as free, when his hand is 
ah'eady promised — or nearly so." 

" Ah, — well," she answers, with a forced 
laugh, that would be so gay that it is infi- 
nitely sad, " he had not much opportunity of 
doing damage at Felton Hall, any way. 
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She will defend him no longer; for 
nothing closes her lips so quickly as what 
she takes to be another proof of lus equivo- 
cation. 

"I fancy I must have bored you enough 
on this subject, Lady Gwynne," says Mr. 
Norris, rising to his feet, "and must ask 
your pardon, if it has been too much, but 
my head is full of Auberon Slade at present. 
However, I will bear jn mind what you 
say, and try not to make things harder for 
him than they need be. He will find them 
hard enough, poor devil, before he has done 
with them." 

And Lady Gwynne is left to ponder over 
what she has heard, alone. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

THE BBIDEGBOOM-ELECT. 

It is not long before Sir Lyster has 
hunted up the whole family of Slades, and 
renewed his former intimacy with tiiem, 
which leads to various appointments, and 
invitations to dinner ; and, more than once, 
throws Lady Gwynne, sorely against her 
inclination,, into the society of the man 
whom, of all others, she is most desirous to 
avoid. 

She has but just congratulated herself on 
her good fortune, when upon returning to 
her hotel one day, she hears that he nas 
called during her absence, and been received 
by Daisy, who is eloquent on the subject of 
" dear Auberon's " kindness and generosity 
(evidenced by the production of a large 
wax doll, which he nas brought her from 
the Soho Bazaar) ; when Sir Lyster rushes 
in, with an invitation to dinner at the 
Slades', and desires her to write an imme-, 
diate acceptance for both Of them. 

She is very loath to do so, for she guesses 
from the date that the party will be a large 
one; and has no hope that from such an 
assemblage the bride-elect will be excluded. 
So she pleads everv thing that she can 
think of, in favor of her being permitted to 
remain at home; but her husband is far 
more determined that she shall go. 

" Why 1 it will be as good as an affront 
to refuse, without a valid reason for doing 
so. Don't you see that the invitation is 
dated a fortnight hence, only a week or 
two before the wedding ; and tie party has 
doubtless been arranged with a view of 
introducing Miss'Cameron to their friends ? 
Of course we must go I You seem to think 
very little of your position in society. Lady 
Gwynne ; but I am not forgetful of mine, 



nor of what I owe to such old friends as the 
Slades. People of our standing i^ust con- 
sent at times to forego their private wishes, 
in Consideration of me public good." 

Sir Lyster talks as though he were the 
Prince of Wales, or the Duke of Cambridge, 
or just a little bigger and more important 
than either of those gentlemen ; and Lady 
Gwynne disputes the point no longer, but 
obeys his demand, and cherishes a huge 
contempl for his opinions. 

So sne foregoes her private wishes for 
the public good, and is dragged to the big 
dinner-party, feeling as though she were 
being led to execution; and only trusting 
that it will prove to be so large that the 
love-making she dreads to witness may be 
carried on without her cognizance. 

But she is not doomed to undergo that 
needless torture. The assembly is a very 
numerous one, and the son of the house is 
present ; but the bride elect is nowhere to 
be seen. 

Lady Gwynne soon discovers the fact, 
and is grateful for it. She feels somehow 
as though her gratitude were due to Auberon 
for this relief; as though it must have been 
through his Agency, strategic or straightr 
forward, that so important a guest has been 
omitted from the list of invitations. 

And she is right: Auberon Slade may 
be weak and wilful, even wicked, but his 
memory is not quite so defective, nor his 
heart so callous, as to permit him to parade 
his new courtship beneath the eyes of the 
woman to whom, but a few short weeks 
before, he had promised to be faithful until 
death. ^ 

He performs the multifarious duties, 
which, as eldest son of the house, fall to 
his share, with assiduity ; dutifidly paying 
eourt to all the old dowagers, to whom his 
mother directs his attention, and finally 
going down to dinner with twenty stone of 
wijlow, surmounted by a very red face and 
an imdeniable wig, upon his arm. But he 
looks pale and worried, nevertheless; not 
near so brave and gallant as when he broke 
that news to her, behind the curtains at 
the theatre ; and Lady Gwynne is thankful, 
on taking her seat at the dinner-table, to 
find that he is divided from her by a string 
of guests, and a mountain of flowers, so that 
bv no possibility can she catch, even a 
glimpse of the features of his face. The 
temporary separation lessens her trial, 
which, even with the help of that allevia- 
tion, seems at times more than she can 
calmlv bear. 

It IS almost worse when dinner is con- 
cluded, and the ladies are in the drawing- 
room ; for then his mother and sisters cluster 
about her as the most important person there, 
and drive her nearly wild with descrip- 
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tkmfl of t^ impending ceremony; and a»- 
gurances of the beauty, amiability, and 
grace of the future Mrs. Auberon Slade. 

*'Ohl such a sweet creature. Lady 
Gimme. I wbh she had been here to- 
night, you would have been charmed with 
her, I am sure; and so devoted to my 
brother!" 

** Such simplicity I such grace I such child- 
like innocence!'' exclaims the mother-in- 
law expectant. * 

«' Ah! YOU are talking of Miss Charlotte 
Cameron I" — this from a sympathetic 
ffuest. ** She is, indeed, all that you say. 
MT, Powlett assured me yesterday that he 
had seldom met with a more amiable dis- 
position." 

<' There is her carte-de-wite," interrupts 
the second sister, as she bears forward one 
of those museums of ugliness, photoflraph 
albums. '*Now Lady Gwynne shall see 
what she is like." 

" Oh I but that doesn't do her justice." 

« Well, no picture cquld do that 1 *' 

<'No! dear Lottie's forte lies in her 
color. She is as fresh as a rose." 

"Yes! I heard Auberon call her his 
moss rosebud, the other day. Rather a 
pretty simile, I thought, as her hair waves 
naturally." 

<< Oh ! now, Emma I that is too bad of 
you, telling poor Auberon's secrets; what 
a shame! But I am sure Lady Gwynne 
will not let it go any farther, for Auberon 
is 80 very particular ; it would vex him tei> 
ribly to have it known." 

Amidst some such chorus as the above, 
she takes up the photograph, and looks 
at it, and for the first moment is disposed 
to agree with Mr. Norris, that the original 
can possess neither beauty, nor talents, nor 
grace ; for the picture is that of an ordi- 
nary-looking girl, with rather heavy fear 
tures, and inclined to stoutness, sitting 
in a very inelegant attitude, and clad in a 
hideous plaid dress. 

But Miss Charlotte Cameron — likemany 
a photographic victim' — is not nearly so 
black as she is painted, for her chief 
glories, which consist in reddish gold hair 
and a very bright complexion, are worse 
than lost beneaw the untender mercies of 
the sun. 

Lady Gwynne knows nothing of this, 
however, or is not in a position to realize 
it, and can therefore only gaze silently at 
the representation before her, and wonder 
what Auberon can have found to charm 
him in the original. 

And the interpolatory remarks of Miss 
Cameron's intended sisters-in-law do not 
help her to a solution of the mystery. 

** Dear Lottie 1 She looks a little sulky 
there, doesn't she, Lady Gwynne ? But I 



am sure it is quite ,an error; she never 
sulks." 

*< Oh ! I have seen Lottie look just like 
that when she u put out. I think it a 
very good likeness ; and so does Auberon, 
for yesterday, when Mrs. Randall remarked 
that it was not flattering, he said it was 
as like as two peas, which I thought very 
strong." 

'< Well, but I don't think Lottie is sulky. 
Mamma, dear, do you consider Lottie at 
aU sulky?" 

'* Oh, no, my dear ; but I should say she 
had a spirit of her own. She is a very 
fine character." 

'* Ah 1 well ! all women shoiild have some 
spirit, shouldn't they, Lady Gwynqe ? And 
it will do Auberon good sometimes not to 
have his own way." 

<<Here is' Auberon,, so I shall tell him 
what you say, Emma." 

"No! don't." 

"Yes, I shall! Auberon!" 

Lady Gwynne claps the pagei of the 
album hastily together, Und deposits it upon 
the nearest table. She would not have 
him see what she has been contemplating, 
nor hear what they have been discussing, 
for the world. She longs to get up, and 
move to another part of the drawing- 
room, but it is too late. Attracted by his 
s\8ter^8 voice, he is already amongst tnem, 
looking as gloomy and dissatisfied as he 
was before. 

" What is it, Margaret? Did you call 
me?" 

"Yes; there is treason hatching here. 
I want to tell you what Enuna has been 
saying about you and Lottie. She says " — 

" No ! don't, Margaret ! " 

" Be quiet, Emma 1 You shouldn't say 
such things, if you don't wish to have them 
repeated. She says " — 

But what she says Auberon Slade is 
never destined to hear, for the cloud upon 
his brow changes to a frown, and he is al- 
ready moving away fix)m them. 

** uan't you talk sense ? " he exclaims, 
angrily. " Are there no topics of interest 
with which to amuse your guests, than 
these abominable discussions upon home 
afiairs ? When will you learn that domestic 
details are engrossing to none but the par- 
ties concerned in them ? " 

And he walks off at once to the other 
end of the apartment. 

The sisters, with bated brealih, and looks 
of awe, glance comically at one another. 

" There, now, Margaret ; you've put him 
out." 

" Well, it was all your fault, if I have." 

" But you need not have repeated what 
I said^of him. You know how he dislikes 
to be talked about." 
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" All 1 well I he will have forgotten it 
by to-morrow; and if not, we must get 
Lottie to coax him into good-humor 
again." 

And so on, and so on ; until Lady 
Gwynne*s carriage is announced, and she 
rises wearily to bid good-night to her 
entertainers, and is thankful to find that 
tlie old gentleman considers it his espe- 
cial duty to lead her down stairs, and 
start her safely on her journey home. 
How Grateful she is to find herself once 
more there I 

The slow torture she undergoes in these 
days of uncertainty and suspense seems to 
be the worst which she has yet experi- 
enced. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A QREAT CHAliGE. 

She meets Auberon Slade on several 
occasions ailer this, for the dinner at his 
father's house is quickly followed by one 
given by themselves, at the hotel, at which 
Sir Lyster announces that he has taken 
a double box at Drury Lane Theatre for 
the next evening, that the whole party 
may enjoy the Christmas. Pantomime to- 
gether, and, to her astonishment, Auberon 
pleads no previous engagement, as an ex- 
cuse for declining either invitation. That 
he should voluntarily choose to meet 
her, who would at any moment have 
turned miles out of her way to avoid- en- 
countering him, is a marvel to Lady 
Gwynne ; and from it she can onlv draw 
the bitter inference, that even the sight of 
her has ceased to give him pain. But that 
he does meet her, is all that can be said for 
him. Auberon Slade continues to laugh 
and talk as much as he used to do, even 
more; but he never laughs or talks with 
Lady Gwynne. 

To her he addresses slow monosyllabic 
sentences, chiefly dictated by the exigen- 
cies of etiquette, during the delivery of 
which, he keeps his eyes (so unchanged in 
their expression, when she is not regarding 
them) fixed upon her face, uiitil, perhaps 
by chance, she raises her own, to find that 
he is looking indifferently in quite an oppo- 
site direction. 

The alteration in his voice and manner, 
as he turns to speak to some one else, fills 
her crushed jealous heart with envy ; it ap- 
pears so light and gay, so full of interest ; 
could she behold it when, striving to copy 
his assumed impassibility, lest he should 
guess the pain it causes her, she also laughs 



and talks with other men. Lady jGwynne 
would lose her fear that he has forgotten 
what she was to him. For then it is that 
his next neighbor is surprised to find that 
Auberon Slade has suddenly grown deaf 
and obiivious of her company, and sits, si- 
lent and abstracted, darting angry, moody 
G^lances on the njale miscreant opposite to 
him, who dares to be powerful enough to 
call forth a smile upon the pale face of his 
hostess, or to make the old well-remembered 
dimples appear about the corners of her 
mouth. 

. Then it is, maybe, that Gwendoline 
Gwynne, led by that inexplicable sympa- 
thy which, from the first, has united her 
to Aubero^ Slade, knows by instinct that 
he is gazing at her ; and looking up with 
a sudden quick glance of misery (uncon- 
trollable because undesigned), pierces his 
heart deeper than a thousand reproaches 
could do. And in those moments, few and 
far between, which come and go like sum- 
mer lightning, their hearts once more 
speak to one another, and she knows, that 
whatever has alienated him from her, pru- 
dence, conscience, or distrust, . she is still 
dear to him, if -only for the memory of what 
has been. 

And thanks God for the knowledge, even 
whilst she admits that it would be far bet- 
ter if he could lose remembrance of it all. 

Sometimes, during those painful hours 
of trying to solve a mystery which is in- 
soluble, she feels as though she could no 
longer endure the misery of suspense; and 
must go up to him, and boldly take his 
hand, and say, ** Auberon ! what has divid- 
ed us ? only tell me, in order that 1 may 
help, instead of hinder you, upon the patn 
that duty has doubtless incited yon to take." 
And had he formed no -fresh engagement, 
made no pretence of a new love, she would 
assuredly, by her honesty, have been led 
to demand an explanation of him. 

But with every thought of it, with every 
conviction that, considering the circum- 
stances under which they parted, it would 
be not only excusable but the ri^ht thing 
to do, comes the remembrance of Charlotte 
Cameron, of the ordinary-looking, second- 
rate, inanimate being for whose affection 
he has i^en fit to barter hers — and pride 
keeps her back from speaking to him. 

Shall she let him imagine that she still 
wears the willow, which he plucked (with- 
ered) from his brow, before it had rested 
there a month ? 

No I she cannot ; she wUl not! 

When she imagined that his heart was 
all her own, pride died in her breast, but a 
hydra-headed monster has been nurtured 
there upon the knowledge that he can take 
another to his arms. 
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Auberon! — her AuberonI — the hus- 
band of another woman I 

Merc'iiul powers ! take her life before the 
day arrives on which the act is to be ac- 
complished. 

And there is so little time — so little, 
little time I 

LUtU time! Yes I could he not have 
waited ? If his heart is so cold, his love so 
poor and weak, his impatience to forget so 
strong, mi<(ht he not at leaat have reached 
the goal of his desires without tramplint; 
over the still writhinpr carcass of her fallen 
hope ; of crushing utterly her feeble ray of 
happiness ? 

Was it necessary for him to rush into 
marriage with a lie in his right hand ? as* 
false to the woman he is about to wed as 
to the one whom he has deserted 1 

But here she remembers that she sent him 
from her; that she drove him forth as he 
had prophesied 8he would, comfortless and 
alone ; alike berefl of love and hope, lefl 
to himself and the first distraction that 
mi^ht happen to lie in his path. 

And did she not resign him to his God ; 
place his dear love, as well as his dear self; 
an offering upon the altar of their mutual 
Lord ? And dare she re^et what she has 
done; grudge ber devotion; consider the 
sacrifice too great; or think she retains 
any claim to influence or order the actions 
of his future life? 

She knows that she does not, that she , 
dares not ; and with tfie sofler, better mood, 
the woman's real feelings gain tjie upper 
hand, and tears fall gently on her lap in 
pity for — not in condemnation of — the 
man who will ever hold the first place in 
her heart. 

So that the explanation never comes, al- 
thou<]^h a desire for it continues very strong; 
apd Lady Gwynne associates with Auberon 
Slade as if she knew no more of him than 
of his sisters ; and, with his aid, . unasked, 
but given, has battled successfully hitherto 
(notwithstanding Sir Lyster's vigorous ef- 
tbrts to bring about an opposite result) 
against the danger and the dread, which 
she cannot overcome, of encountering Miss 
Charlotte Cameron. 

If at this period my story seems to re- 
peat itself, and runs the risk of wearying 
its readers by dwelling too often, and too 
long, upon the thoughts and feelings of my 
heroine, it is because her mind has become 
a constant repetition of Questions that are 
never answered, but fall back from the 
voiceless air upon her heart, to gnaw it 
night and day, and leave it always unsatis- 
fied and restless. 

She cannot arrive at a decision concern- 
ing Auberon Slade ; his acquaintance find 
no difficulty in giving a name to his beha- 



vior, but her love will not permit her to do 
so. In her mind, which revels in torturing 
itself, he is *' every thing by turns, and 
nothing long." 

One hour she feels sure that he is acting 
prudently, the next, that he has cruelly de- 
ceived her ; in the morning believes she is 
still loved, by nightfall is certain he has 
quite forgotten.' The evening may find her 
resting contentedly in the belief that God 
has onlered all for the best, whilst noon will 
see her on her knees in a paroxysm of de- 
spair, vainly demanding why such things 
are. 

She is very meek and gentle at this time 
with her husband, for she is subdued by all 
that she has gone through, and anxious in 
some measure to atone to him for the ud- 

EremecUtated infidelity into which eaih 
our betrays her. But on one point she is 
verf firm, and unfortunately it is a point 
which is considered by Sir Lyster an im- 
portant one, — she obstinately refuses to 
accept the invitation which has been sent 
her, to appear at the wedding of Auberon 
Slade and Charlotte Cameron. Not at the 
instigation of the bridegroom-elect, of that 
she IS well aware; it nas issued straight 
from the hand of his mother and sisters; 
but whoever may desire her presence, she 
refuses to accede to the request. She has 
suffered sufficiently (so she tells herself), 
without the endurance of this last agony, 
which is- no part of the sacrifice that 
Heaven has marked out for her. 

Sir Lyster is more than vexed at his 
wife's refusal, be is excessively angry ; for 
he attributes her firmness entirely to caprice, 
or a malicious desire to annoy him through 
the medium of his friends. 

She has plenty of time, and dresses, and 
money I what the devil should prevent her 
from devoting a single morning to gracing 
the weddinor breakfast of the Slades ? For 
that Lady Gwynne does grace any scene in 
which she chooses to appear, Sir Lyster is 
not quite such a fool, nor so tired of her, as 
to attempt to deny. , 

But he has conceived a violent admira- 
tion for Miss Charlotte Cameron, and not 
only desires that his wife should pay her 
the compliment of appearing interested in 
her marriage ceremony, but make her a 
suitable present, in both their names, on the 
occasion. 

Something handsome, and worthy of the 
donors, he says ostentatiously (it is long 
since he has presented any thing ** hand- 
some ** to either Daisy or her mother), — a 
bracelet, or set of brooch and earrings, — 
emeralds will suit Miss Cameron's complex- 
ion better than any other stones, — and 
Lady Gwynne had better go to Hunt and 
Boskeirs, and choose it herself. 
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But Lady Gwynne utterly refuses to < 
:>. Miss Cameron, from all accounts, h 



» do 

so. Miss Uameron, trom all accounts, has 
plenty of rich friends to make her presents, 
and she does not consider that either she 
or the Slades hiwe any claim upon them. 

"If you are determined to give her some- 
thing?, Lyster, and Auberon Slade will per- 
luit his wile to accept a gift from you, you 
must do it on your own account. 1 decline 
to have any tmng to do with the matter." 

"Damn it, madam I do )'ou suppose I 
shall allow you to fly in my face in this 
manner." 

" You cannot force me to break through 
the rules of society, because you have taken 
a/ancy to a pretty face ! Nor to appear at 
a'ceremony tor which I have no. taste. I 
hate weddings and wedding breakfasts, and 
every thing connected with them.** 

" So do I — in retrospection." 

"You know that I am Dot usually dis- 
obedient to you, Lyster. But in this case 
I must be nrm. My presence or absence 
. can make no difference to the breakfast- 
party, nor to your appearance at it ; and as 
lor the present, I am sure that no one 
would be more astonished than Miss Cam- 
eron herself, at receiving a bracelet from a 
person to whom she is utterly unknown I " 

" Very well 1 very well 1 have your own 
' way I X ou*ll repent of it before the day is 
out — that's all I can'tell you." 

" if I do, it will not be my fault I I can- 
not act differently I " 

" / shall be at the wedding, any way — I 
suppose you have no objection to that ? " 

" O Lyster ! how could I have V I am 
sure that your presence will quite atone for 
my absence. You are a much more im- 
portant personage than I am. And they 
all know that poor Daisy is laid upon her 
back," she answers with alacritj", tnankful 
to think she has got over her difficulty with 
so much ease. 

« Very well ! That will be the day after 
to-morrow, and we shall go back to Felton 
the same afternoon." 

" The same afternoon I " she falters. 

She has' imagined they are to remain in 
London for a month longer at the- very 
■least; for although Dr. Aberytswith has 
pronounced his opinion concerning Daisy's 
spine, the child is still under his care, and 
rigidly pursuing the treatment he recom- 
mends ; and Latly Gwynne knows that she 
will lose considerably by being sent back 
so soon to Dr. Stewart and the country. 

" The same afternoon, Lyster, — how can 
we ? Dr. Abery stwith said only yesterday 
that Daisy must continue the chemical 
baths for at least three weeks longer, before 
he will bi». able to judge what effect they 
are likely to produce, or to decide upon any 
plan for her future treatment" 



"That's nothing to me," returns Sir 
Lysterj as though his wife had been talking 
of the ailments of a favorite dog. "I'm 
sick of town, and I don't ihtend to remain, 
in it an hour after Slade has gone. I want 
to find myself back at Felton, and where I 
am you must be. You packed up your 
traps in less than two days to come nere, so 
you will have no difficulty in being ready 
at the proper time. Now, don't forget! 
we go nome by the four-o'plock train on 
Thursday." 

"But, Lyster, do consider the child I I 
wouldn't care for myself (}ou know I would 
not!)- I had no desire to visit London, and 
I shall be very glad to leave it again ; but 
for Daisy's sake — it is so very important ; 
Dr. Abery stwith says that the comfort of 
her whole life may depend upon the strict- 
ness with which we carry out the treatment 
of the first few months I " 

She might as well appeal to the table, or 
the chair, or any other of the inanimate 
articles^ by whicn she is surrounded; for 
she has balked and thwarted Sir Lyster, 
and he will carry out his noble revenge. 
She has refused to put on that fawn-colored 
silk and 'Brussels-lace bonnet which he 
knows she has amon'^st her stock of cloth- 
ing, and, replete with smiles of congratula- 
tion, appear at Auberon Slade's wedding, 
to wish laim as much joy in his married Hie 
as she has found in hers; and when an 
English moral slave refuses to obey, she 
must be taught that there is such a thing as 
a bowstring for the inclination, and a bas- 
tinado for the heart. And should that 
heart be bound up in the welfare of another, 
and a still more defenceless nature than her 
own, what better means to make it wince 
than when the blow falls second-hand ? 

" I don't caro.a hang for old Aberystwith 
or any other confounded humbug I The 
child is mine, and I choose that she shall 
return to Felton ; and there's no law in 
Epgland to prevent a £&ther doing as* he 
wills with his own." 

" I know there is not," she replies sadly ; 
" for the laws of this world are wofully 
defective in the narrow margin that they 
leave for possibilities ; but there is a law 
of Grod, Lyster (the God who regards both 
you and me at this present moment, and 
judges between us), that is capable of out- 
witting all the laws g€ England, if he will 
it so." 

He makes no answer to her speech, ex- 
cept by setting a couple of chairs before 
her, and after apologizing for the rudeness 
of her pulpit and &e paucity of her con- 
gregation, requesting that she will at once 
continue the sermon she has so successfully 
commenced. 

"I am not an advocate for week-day 
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senrioefl, at' ^oa are perhaps aware," he 
goes on malidooily ; ** out on this oocaaion, 
and in consideration of the intense interest 
I take in jour subject, I waire my natural 
objections." 

His irony silences her. 

^* I can say no more, Lyster. I suppose 
it must 1)6 as you desire. If you will not 
postpone our departure for Daisy's sake, 
I know you will not do it for mine.'* 

The sound .of tears u in her lowered 
Toice, but it does not soften him. 

<<Ohl you have come to your senses, 
have you — very well I then — we under- 
stand each other I Thursday — at four 
o'clock I Aud if old Abeiystwith makes 
any demur upon the subject, you may tell 
him, with my compliments, to go to the 
devil." 

Saying which, Sir Lyster Gwynne leaves 
the apartment, without another glance at 
his insulted wife. 

She cannot cry ; she almost wishes that 
she could, 4>ut her tears seem dried up in 
their sources, and suffering now only makes 
her brow beat, and sighs well up thickly 
from her bosom. 

And hhe has still Daisy to think for, and 
to prepare for the coming change; and 
whilst there is another dependent on her- 
self for comfort or support, Lady Gwynne 
(as Mr. Laurence told her) will neither 
faint nor fail. 

The wedding-day arrives, a gloomy, 
lowering day in February, with unborn 
snow in the leaden-colored sky, and a bit^ 
ter north wind sweeping round the comers 
of the streets ; a most unfavorable day (so 
Dr. Aberystwith says) to move, his patient 
to the country. Yet Sir Lyster's decree 
remains unchanged, and the bill is paid 
and the boxes packed, and every prepara- 
tion made for their departure ; and 'Lady 
Gwynne sits in the cheerless drawing-room, 
watching for her husband's entrance, and 
wondering if he. can have forgotten atwh|it 
hour he ordered them to be ready to start. 
He quitted the hotel before eleven, and 
it is past three, and he has not returned. 
Surely the weddings-breakfast cannot be 
prolonged till now. 

The hours have passed but wearily to 
Lady Gwynne, as may be well imagined; 
but, for her child's sake, she has borne up 
bravely against what* she knows to be in- 
evitable, and marvellously evinced the pos- 
session of that, patience for which she has 
so often -prayed. 

And now it must be over, and the die 
of Auberon . Slade's destiny irrevocably 
cast. Henceforward he can be nothing to 
her excepting in her prayers. She sits 
quietly amongst the travellin^^ases, and 
bundles of wraps and umbrella£^ vainly 



striving to pierce the futnre of his fkte 
and hers, yet interrupting the little heart- 
broken petitions for his luippiness, that rise 
continuously Ix>m her laboring breast, to 
give a freshl>-thought-of order, or impress 
an old direction, so that no one guesses, 
from the calmness with which she goes 
through her duty, that with ervery moment 
numbered by the clock, hope recedes 
further from her, and desolation becomes 
mora sure. 

Yet so are half the tragedies of this de- 
ceptive world played ouL 

** Mamma, aaruAg 1 it is four o'clock ; 
how can we go to Felton* to-day ? And 
I am so tired, do put me back to bed." 

The childish complaint rouses Lady 
Gwynne from her revery more effectually 
than any thing else could have done, and 
she starts to find that Daisy's information 
is indeed correct^ and the time fixed for 
their departure past. 

How is she to act; what next to do? 
There is no other train to Felton until 
ten at night, and surely Sir Lyster will 
never dream of exposing the little invalid 
at such an hour. Bedsides, the child is 
already fretful, and wearied out with the 
protracted waiting, and upon farther con- 
sideration the. mother determines to brave 
every thing, even her husband's anger, 
sooner than entail a* longer trial on lier 
weakened frame. So Daisy is put back to 
bed, as she desires, and made happy with 
the assurance that she may lie there, with- 
out any fear of being disturbed again until 
the following day; whilst Lady Gwynne, 
after laying aside her bonnet and shawl, 
returns to the sitting-room to resume the 
watch that has been interrupted by the at- 
tendance on her child. 

She is just a little nervous now of en- 
countering Sir Lyster ; for she knows how 
violent and' unreasonable he can be, and is 
not sure whether ho will excuse her con- 
duct in having waited for his return, nor 
say that she should have proceeded to Fel- 
ton without him. 

But she has acted as she believed he 
desired her to do ; and tries to hope, that, 
this time at least, he will say she has been 
ridit. 

jTet she changes color with every step 
that sounds upon the stairs, and heaves 
a sigh of relief as it passes her apartment, 
and five, six, seven o'clock come and go, 
and Sir Lyster is still absent 

Then. she is really frightened, — not that 
he has come to any harm (it is onl/ 
hearts that love that fret themselves to 
death with such sweet, needless worries), 
but that finding himself late, he has gone 
straight to the railway station (assummg 
he will meet her there), and thence to 
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Felton; and will break all the vials of 
his wrath on her devoted head ^hen next 
they nveet. 

She thinks of sending some one to tlie 
Slades' to ask if he hsfis left the house, and 
at what time, and rings the bell with that 
intention ; but when it is responded to, 
something in the servant's manner tells her 
that news has been received. 

"Ig» Sir Lyster home?" s^ie demands 
eagerly. 

" No, my lady — but — but — Mr. Slade 
(the old gentleman, my lady) would be 
glad to speak with you for a few minutes.-' 

" Show him up at once," she answers, 
and stands upon her feet until the old 
man's tardy steps have reached the door. 

" What is it, Mr. Slade ? Please tell me 
at once, — I cannot bear suspense." 

The solemn expression of his face has al- 
ready infbnned her that bad news (or what 
the world will call " bad " news) is com- 
ing, and her words are uttered in a tone 
of so much excitement, that Mr. Slade con- 
siders it necessary to use a double amount 
of caution and prosiness in breaking the 
.intelli'^ence he has brought her. 

» " My dear Lady Gwynne," he commences 
slowly, "I am indeed grieved to be the 
bearer of sad news to you ; but I trust that 
you will call all your powers of fortitude to 
Dear upon" — 

She turns, if any thing, paler than she 
has turned before, and grasps the back of 
the chair by which she stands. 

"Mr. Slade! I XJonjure you in God's 
name to be brief. Is it — is it my husband 
— or — or — any one else ? " 

** I regret to say it is indeed Sir Lyster 
of whom I come to speak to you. He " — 

" Is he only injured, or — or — dead f ** 

Mr. Slade bows his head — 

« Dead^ dead ! How ? When ? " 

" O my dear lady I be stropg — be 
strong ! " 

" I am strong ! When did it happen ? " 

"Immediately after our young couple 
left us for their tour." • 

"And how?" 

" Very suddenly ! It was an awfiil shock 
to us, as you may imagine — we had the 
best attendance, at once, upon the spot. 
I believe the doctors consider it was apo- 
plexy." 

There is complete silence in the gloomy 
room ; the old man, with his eyes cast upon 
the ground, stands by the table ; the wo- 
man still gr^ps the back of the^ friendly 
chair. 

" Lady Gwynne I for the sake of your 
child ; of those still left ; I pray you " — 

" Mr. Slade 1 will you do me one great 
kindness ? Leave me to myself." 



So he leaves her, to try and realize her 
great deliverance, and her great despair. 



CHAPTER XXV. • 

WIDOWHOOD. 

Heb great deliverance ! I wonder if the 
expression will strike harshly on the ear 
of any one who may read these pages I 

Did they, instead of recording a real life, 
as Nature made, and God transformed it^ 
treat of ,the sorrows of a mere conventional 
heroine, they might tell how the announce- 
ment of her husband's sudden death is fol- 
lowed, on the part of Lady Gwynne, by a 
biurst of violent sorrow for his loss, and 
lamentation for her past behavior to him. 

But it is Bot the case : why, it would be 
impossible to say, unless, indeed, because it 
is not natural, and Gwendoline Gwynne is 
essentially so. 

She has sinned against Heaven and 
against earth ; she has followed the leading 
of her own impulses, and bitterly repented 
the fatal issue into which they so nearly be- 
trayed her — she is quite aware of that 
But — she has lived tne joyless, cheerless 
life of a prisoner in captivity, linked to a 
man withouf lov^, or sympathy, or consid- 
eration ; and God has seen fit to break her 
bonds, and she has too much honesty to de- 
lude herself into the belief that she is not 
thankfuL 

To say that the news of so sudden a de- 
liverance is not a shock to her, would be to 
write her down unwomanly, and unchris- 
tian ; for the mere knowledge that her hus- 
band has been called away without a mo- 
ment for repentance is sufficient to appall 
her. Oh, how awful it is to think over his 
last words, his last acts, and to' remember 
that he has passed into die Hands of 
Judgment 1 

Her first thought upon receiving the in- 
telligence is a thanksgiving, that through 
all her troubles she has never been tempted 
to wish for his decease ; her first impulse, a 
great desire to fall upon her knees and in- 
tercede with God for mercy on his soul. 
And so, as soon as Mr. Slaue has left her 
side, she does ; and offers up her prayer, 
not only for the dead, but for herself, that, 
left to her own guidance, she may be en- 
abled to lead a better and a holier life, and 
rear her child to do the same. 

And if with this petition there comes an- 
other, mingled with far bitterer tears, that 
plead for resignation to the Will that has 
permitted her to miss, as it were by a hair's 
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breath, the happiness for which she was 
willing to give up so much, who shall blame 
her? 

Not vou, Madam ! who cover your 
skirts with crape, and use enveloi)es bor- 
dered an inch ueep in woe, for a husband 
, whom you worried to the grave ; nor you, 
who, still /esidiog beneath the protection 
of yours, and turning up your nose in vir^ 
tuous inrli^nation at the poor painted 
wretches who pass you in the streets, yet 
keep your assy^nations, and your generous 
fj'iends, and your mysterious pr&sents, 
wherewith to mystify your more innocent 
or i«>;noraiit acquaintance I 

The world is a great universal humbug, 
that outwits itself, and makcj) it easy to 

fuess who deserves the greatest * censure, 
y her who passes it the most readily. 

Tlie shock to Lady Gwynne is an un- 
doubted fact, JDr no woman ever less ex- 
pected to be lefl a widow than herself. 
Sir Lvster I so strong, so hale, so hearty I 
with his florid complexion, stalwart arm. 
loud voice, and capabilities of appetite — 
whoever would have dreamed that he would 
haye been cut off, without a moment's 
warning, like an infant of an hour old V 
His wiie has overlooked the thick coarse 
throat, plethoric temperament, and unre- 
strained desires, whicn mi^ht have warned 
a more experienced eye, that wlien the cit- 
adel gave in it would be suddenly. And 
some such suspicion mayjiai^ struck the 
man himself, which would account for his 
unreasonable dislike to every thing that was 
connected with illness or its cure, and in- 
tolerant of the least exhibition of weakness 
in another. 

Well I it is over — and the fears, the 
foibles, and the sins of Lyster Gwynne will 
alike be buried with him in the grave ! 
She learns many more particulars of his 
behavior on that last day afterwards; how 
he was the heartiest and the jolliest at the 
wedding breakfast, giving the health of the 
bride and the bridegroom in a speech which 
excited the laughter and the admiration of 
all present, and been amongst the foremost 
to throw satin slippers after the carriage in 
which they drove away. 

How, on re-entering the house, he ex- 
pressed a wish for a cigar, and accompanied 
Vlr. Slade and some of his guests to a room 
which they had set apart for smokinfr, 
where, by his anecdotes and hon-mots^ he 
had kept the whole company in a roar, and 
not risen to return to his hotel until the 
clock had long struck five. 

And finally — how, whilst even in tlie 
act of reaching for his hat and great-coat 
in the hall, he had staggered forward, and 
then back, and finally fallen prostrate on 
the floor, where life was pronounced to be 



extinct, even though five minutes did not 
elapse between his seizure and the arrival 
of professional assistance. 

ohe listens to these details calmly, so 
calmly, indee<I, that old Mrs. Slade prophe- 
sies that when Lady Gwynne does give 
way, the re-action will be terrible — little 
dreaming, goo<l old soul, that throughout 
her prosy and otl-repcated narrative, her 
pas^ive listener has been trying to unravel, 
not the reason why God has taken the 
dead man from her, but that old mystery 
which tortured her brain before, and has 
i*eturned with tenfold force upon it now — 
why he ever permitted her to meet Aube- 
ron Slade, or, so permitting, turned the 
current of events out of their natural 
course, in order to make life still more per- 
plexing to her than it was before I 

She leaves her child in London, under 
the cjire of Dr. Aberystwith and an able 
nurse, and accompanies her husband's bo<ly 
down to Felton ILill, and watches by it 
faithfully, until the last offices of friendship 
and religion are perlbrmed, and it is con- 
signed to the mausoleum of his fore- 
fatliers. 

And then, for the first time, Lady 
Gwynne seems to have leisure to pause, and 
plan the purpose of her future life. ^ 

She cannot live at Felton, nor indeed 
anywhere in the same degree of luxury 
that she has done hitherto. 

As Sir Lyster leaves no male heir in the 
direct line, the Hall, together with the 
Welsh estates, and certain property in other 
parts of England, go, '^'^ith the title, to his 
cousin. Captain, now Sir Richard Gwynne, 
who has spent all his life in India, and 
scarcely knows the old place by sight. 

The late baronet has made all the pro- 
vision that he can for his wife and daugh- 
ter, by settling private property to the 
amount of eight hundred a year upon the 
former, and an old country place called 
** The Orchard House," situated in the vil- 
lage of Warmouth, Dorsetshire, and pro- 
ducing a rental of ^me eighty pounds a 
year, upon the latter: a very sorry pit- 
tance, so Mr. Laurence considers it; but 
the widow is of a totally difierent opinion. 

" Eight hundred and eighty a year, Mr. 
Laurence, and only for Daisy and myself. 
Oh, I think it is ample 1 I shall take a 
snufT little house, somewhere in Kensington 
or Brompton, and keep a couple of ser- 
vants, and we shall be as happy as the day 
is long.'* 

" Live in London I Is that really your 
intenlion V " ^ 

His thoughts are expressed in his face, 
and Lady Gwynne guesses them, and 
blushes like a rose. . 

He is thinking that she ou^ht not to take 
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up her residence in the same place as Au- 
beron Slade. 

"Why not? Where would you have 
me go to ? " 

But she puts the question in a subdued 
voice, and very much in the manner of a 
child that knows beforehand what the an- 
swer it receives will be. 

"Not to Loadon, decidedly. The sea- 
side would be twice as advantageous to 
Daisy.*' 

"But Dr. Aberystwith! She is under 
his care." 

" She will not be so always. However, 
ask his advice upon the subject. I am 
quite sure he will agree with me, that 
for a weakly child, the country or sea air 
is preferable to that of town. 

There is silence between them for a few 
moments, which he breaks with the sudden 
query^— 

" Why not reside at the Orchard House 
itself? " 

" The Orchard House ? Whjf, I thought 
it was a rickety, tumble-down old place, 
not fit for any one ? " 

"How do you expect to get eighty 
pounds a year for it, if it is in that condi- 
tion ? " he rejoins, laughing. " I know the 
last time I saw it 1 thought it a most 
charming retreat." 

" Do you know Warmouth, then ? " 

" I know Barnes, the curate there, very 
well, and I believe it is a place that would 
suit you in every. respect. Major and Mrs. 
Ferrars had the Orchard House when I 
passed through there last summer, but I 
believe it wiis only for a short term, or 
their lease was nearly expired, for I remem- 
ber Barnes lamenting over their probable 
departure. He would be charmed to get 
you for a parishioner." 

But she is still unwilling to entertain the 
thought ; it seems such a long distance to 
put between herself and all her friends: 
such an unnecessary aggravation of her 
lonely and desolate Condition. 

" But is it not rather enervating ? " she 
suggests next. 

"I think not. Warmouth is mild, like all 
the Dorsetshire coast ; but the Orchard 
House stands on a hill, and overlooks the 
village. And then it is by the sea, which I 
should consider a great tmng for Daisy." 

" But her education I " 

"There are towns close at hand, fipom 
which you could get masters. And under 
any circumstances now, her studies must be 
conducted at home." 

" Eight hundred will certainly go further 
in the country than it would in London," 
she answers, thoughtfully. 

" Dear Lady Gwynne I it is not a ques- 
tion of money, it is one of expediency; 



nay, more, of right. I dare say you think, 
now circumstances are so tiltered, that, 
come what may, you are perfectly secure ; 
but you are very much mistaken. * The 
heart is deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked ; * never more so than when 
under the guise of security, it lures us on to 
our destruction." 

"O Mr. Laurence! you do not think 
— you cannot imagine " — ^ 

" I think nothing of you, dear friend, but 
what is' perfectly good and 'true and pmre. 
So much so, that I do not believe you will 
even put yourself in the way of tempta- 
tion when it is once pointed out to you. 
And that is why, in urging you to take up 
your residence at the Orchard House, gr 
some other country place, I feel confident 
that eventually you will follow my advice." 

" But if I am not to live in town," she 
answers, unconsciously assenting to his 
words, " I should so much have liked to be 
near you." 

"And I should have had the greatest 
pjeasure m feeling you were my neigh- 
bor, Lady Gwynne; but I do not coun- 
sel it for two reasons. One is, that you 
would not find it pleasant to occupy a 
secondary position where you have held 
the first ; and the other, that this place, 
and the associations linked to it, are not 
good for you. You had much better seek 
new scenes and new faces, and leave the 
past to bury itself." 

" Your medicine is always so bitter," she 
says, with a meltmcholy smile. 

" But it cures, my child, it cures. I be- 
lieve you are the better for it, even now." 

" I feel the safer," she Whispers, with her 
hand in his ; and from that hour makes up 
her mind, that if all things agree to render 
the plan feasible, she will become the mis- 
tress in reality, as well as name, of the Or- 
chard House. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE OBCHABD HOUSE. 

Built of gray stone in the fashion of a* 
century ago, and backed by timber that 
was planted at the time that it was built, 
the Orchard House looks proudly down 
from the summit of the hill on .which it 
stands, upon the more modern edifices of 
Warmouth. 

It is a charming, old-fashioned place, 
though not very large, with Gothic win- 
dows, and a heavy, iron-bound door ; and 
the kitchen and flower-gardens by which it 
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h 8Tirrounde(l, are enclosed by a higli wall, 
which gives it the appearance of a nunnery. 

Indeed, it is generally supposed in Wai^ 
mouth that the Orchard House was once 
dedicated to conventual purpopes; for a 
tiny chn.pel, now the exclusive property of 
Mr. Barnes, and the orthodox fcrvices of 
which (to the extreme disgust of the vicar) 
have emptied the principal pews in the 
parish church, stands almost within its 
^unds, and is embowered by trees and 
uirubs that formed a part of the convent 
garden. 

A large orchard, as its modem name im- 
plies, lies at the side of the house, whilst 
the green hill in front slopes down to a 
peaceful valley, spread over oy rich fields ; 
beyond which the eye rests upon the vil- 
lage of Warmouth, and the rough dancing 
waves, divided from it only by the green 
cliffs and shelving rocky beach. 

Lady Gwynne, in virtue of her resolu- 
tion, goes down to see this place, and though 
the season is unfavorable and the trees are 
bare, falls in love with it at once. 

There is an air of peace and quiet per- 
yading the old Orchard House, that ap- 
peals very powerfully to her aching heart, 
weary of hoping and longing, and being 
disappointed, ana makes her feel as though, 
once settled here with Daisy, she might 
even outgrow her present trouble, and learn 
to lead a simple and comfortable life. She 
delights in the appearance of the low- 
rooted, wainscoted apartments ; the quaintr 
ly designed bedrooms, that lead into each 
other by little flights of steps ; the prim 
old-fashioned parlors ; the straight, narrow 
paths of the flower-garden; and the old 
trees and standard bushes, that have 
bloomed and blossomed there for years. 

The house is empty, for the last tenants 
only held it for a year, and it is supposed 
to be furnished, although the dull, sober- 
colored carpets and curtains, and the un- 
comfortable-looking beds and chairs, cause 
Lady Gwynne alternately to shudder and 
to smile. But all that will soon be recti- 
fied, for she has some few possessions of her 
own, and her income, moderate though it 
may be, is sufficient to supply her and her 
child with all the necessaries of life. So 
that she makes light of every obstacle, and 
goes through the rooms and grounds and 
stables with such a cheerftd countenance 
and springing step, that the old gardener 
and ms wife, who have been left in charge, 
and have -been somewhat awed in prospect 
of a visit of inspection from the owner of the 
property, a^ree in the conclusion that she is 
the " bonniest widow as ever they clapped 
eyes on, and no more notion of sorrow in 
her face, than if she were a baby." 

Ah I simple hearts 1 that have never 



known worse care themselves than what 
has been occasioned by a scarcity of hr&sul 
or fuel, or a parting with Joe and Nancy 
on their first desertion of the home nest, 
to go to service or to sea; what wouitl 
they think, could they be made to under- 
stand the tempests that have racked this 
woman's soul I 

Can it be that education and refinement 
and the march of intellect instead of ren- 
dering us stronger, make us less capable of 
bearing our griefs well ; or do nerves and 
frame keep pace together, and have the 
rough skin and the rough mind tio capabil- 
ity of suffering in measure with ourselves? 

For it is undoubtedly true that, with the 
exception of a very favr cases, the laboring 
poor do not suffer the mental angui^ that 
we do; they make a great noise over 
trouble when it comes, but they have 
neither the faculty of bearing it silently, 
nor long. 

Could the old gardener and his vnfe, 
alluded to,*be told that this lady, who looks 
so young to them, whose buoyant step they 
follow with admiration, and whose eye they 
see brighten, as it lights upon each fresh 
evidence that her future home will be a 
pleasant one, carries a broken heart be- 
neath her temporary smiles, they would 
not believe it I What she, who notwith- 
standing her deep mourning garb, and mel- 
ancholy-looking widow's cap, speaks so 
pleasantly and in such a gentle voice ; who 
even stops to notice the old purblind, use- 
less watch-do^, and assures them it shall 
remain a pensioner upon the bounty of tjie 
Orchard House; who seems to take so 
keen an interest in all the news of War- 
mouth they garrulously commmiicate to 
her ; and, best of all the rest, has promised 
to retain their services about the garden I 
She, the pretty creature, with a broken 
heart I (whatever that may be ;) " faith I 
and she looks more ready for another bride- 
groom; and it's what they'll hope to see 
her with, before they die, into the bargain ; 
bless her sweet eyes I " Silly old man and 
woman! prating of things you do not 
understand. Could. the dark cushions of 
the railway carriage, in which she travels 
back to London, lonely and desolate, tell 
tales, they would record the history of a 
storm of tears that wetted through their 
thick material, and sij^hs, that burst reluc- 
tant from her laborinsj bosom, as devils 
cast out by the finger of their Jjord. 

To be planning a new life, and arranging 
a new home, without any thought of; any 
reference to him, except the miserable pur- 
pose of placing a barrier forever between 
their future intercourse, is agony to Lady 
Gwynne ; but an agony .which her reli;^ion 
and her pride will overcome. For though 
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she bears no enmity to Auberon Slade, — 
though long* ago she has forgiven him the 
slight he has cast upon her love, and even 

Sersuaded herself 'that in acting as he has 
one, he has acted for the best,— there is 
no pleasure to her in the thought of him, or 
mention of his name, and she believes 
there never can be so again. She has but 
one fierce longing left predominant in her, 
the desire to forget ! 

Oh I If she could but forget ; forget he 
ever met her; ever loved her; ever told 
her that he loved ; so that she might recon- 
cile his behavior with honor, consistency, 
and truth ; and whatever her own pain, rest 
on the assurance of his present happiness 
with comfort. But that is impracticable to 
her, as it is impracticable to all who sink 
their hopes upon a bankrupt faith 1 Many 
may tourt, but it is few who win oblivion. 
Yet shall her memory bring her more peace 
than his forgetfiilness to him. 

The opinion of Dr. Aberystwith coincid- 
ing with that of Mr. laurence. Lady 
Gwynne finally determines to take up her 
residence at Warmouth, and the natives are 
delighted at the prospect. * For tjiough the 
Orch£u^ House has always been considered 
a species of dower-honse of the family of 
Gwynne ; ^nd under that supposition been 
religiously bequeathed from widow to 
widiow, or to spinster daughter, the owners 
have never seen fit to occupy the place 
within the ftiemory of man ; and the advent 
of a real Lady Xiwynne to take up her per- 
manent abode amongst them is an event of 
no small importance to the inhabitants of 
Warmouth. 

Speculations as to the number of ser- 
vants and horses and carriajjes the baro- 
net's widow will keep run high amongst 
them ; and the youthful part of the popu- 
lation indulge their wayward fancies with 
visions of dinner and dancing parties, to 
be given at the Orchard House, and young 
men visitors, riveted to the spot forever by 
the attraction of their charms. 

Great, tlierefbre, is the universal dis- 
appointment when the modest possessions 
of Lady Gwynne pass through the village ; 
and the announcement is made public, 
through the agency of Mr. Barnes, that 
their new neighbor is little better than a 
nurse to her invalid chihl, and does not 
intend either to receive or visit, in the 
sense they expected her to do. 

It is true that the reports of the few 
who venture to leave their cards at the 
Orchard House are all in favor of the 
young widow's looks and courteous de- 
meanor, and that those who meet her 
accidentally upon the beach, or in the 
village, are rapturous in praise of the pen- 
sive beauty of her expression, or her tender 



smile ; but the fact only renders the herd 
more' eager to gain admittance to her 
society, whilst each day convinces them- 
that the ambition is hopeless; Lady 
Gwynne seems determined to live for no 
one but her child. 

Meanwhile (and quite unconscious of the 
comments her reticent behavior is excit- 
ing), she fbels more cheerful than she ex- 
pected to do, for it is such a novel interest 
to be getting her house in order, and 
making every arrangement possible for 
Daisy's comfort. 

She has brought a governess with her 
from London, a young cheerful woman 
with a sunny disposition, who will not 
press the little invalid's brain too hard, bop 
be absent from her side when her mother is 
compelled to be away. So that Lady 
Gwynne is at liberty to superintend the 
disposition of her household treasures, or 
the planning of her summer garden, with- 
out fieeling anxious on her little girl's ac- 
count; and the bnstle and consequent 
exertion bring a faint color back into her 
faded cheeks, and do her good. 

April is now close at hand, and in the 
pleasure of tending the spring flowers that 
appear in every direction, of cherishing 
sundry broods of ducks and chickens, and 
investing in a low chaise and charming 
dapple-gray pony, Lady Gwynne is quite 
oblivious of the fact that- she is not ac- 
quainted with half the people in War- 
mouth, and finds an occasional visit from 
Mr. Bailies, or some of the principal 
county families, qidte sufficient society 
for her contentment. 

The climate is much milder in War- 
mouth than it used to be at Felton, and 
Daisy is already able to get out of doors 
in a reclining-carriage drawn by the same 
fat donkey who brings up the salt water 
each morning for her bath, and seems to 
grow stronger every day^ from the exercise 
and change of air. 

And then Lady Gwynne is delighted to 
find that Mr.^ Barnes loves to see flowers 
on the altar' of his little sanctuary, and 
intrusts its daily decoration to her hands, 
so that the greenhouses acquire a fresh 
interest in her eyes, and she immediately 
devotes a large bed in the kitchen-garden 
to the exclusive cultivation of "immor- 
telles." 

And Sir Richard Gwynne (who appears 
to be a most kind-hearted and considerate 
young man, and desirous that the widow 
shall strij) her late husband's property of 
half its belongings if it pleases her) sends 
her down all the pictures, and the ohjets 
(Tart firom her own sitting-room (the very 
room, as she recalls with a quick shudder, 
which Auberon used to occupy whilst on 
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his visit there), and a couple cf graceful, 
gilky, bright-c>ed setters of the glorious 
-Fclton breed (for which she has expressed 
a fuptive desire), so that nhe is surrounded 
by ob'rects of interest, and feels already as 
though phe were qnce more at home. 

And Emily Mu&grave (who, notwith- 
standing the airs and graces she plays off* 
upon the other sex, is a very natural warm- 
hearted girl when with her own) comes 
down to stay with her, and they drive 
about the country, and explore the villages 
together, and Ibrm intimate acquaintance 
with all the needy paupers within a circuit 
of five mile-*, by which means Lady 
Gwynne soon discovers, that where the 
appetites are so good, and the family so 
large, there will not be much trouble in 
deciding what to do with the overplus of 
an income of eight hundred pounds a year 1 

So then she is peaceful — contented — 
satisfied — with the care of a small coun- 
try house ; the services of three maid-ser- 
vants, and the companionship of an ailing: 
child, a governess, and occasionally of a 
stray friend ! 

She would not have this new life altered, 
if she could, nor exchanged for the old 
troubles, fast receding in the background I 
So she writes to Mr. Laurence I 

Does it then follow that Lady Gwynne 
Is happy — that she has forgotten ? — God 
of Heaven ! answer for her I 

Since the day on which that double 
tragedy was enacted. Sir Lyster's sudden 
death, and (to her) the far more appalling 
circumstance of Auberon Slade's marriage, 
she has never heard, nor striven to hear, 
one word of news of him or his bride. At 
the one ceremonious visit of condolence 
paid her by the Slades, both parties were 
too well bred to introduce any subject so 
opposite to the purpose for which they had 
met, as the mention of a wedding, — so 
that a decent silence had been rigidly 
maintained between them on that topic, 
and all she kngws about him with certainty 
is, that he is lost to her, and it is her inter- 
est as well as duty, to steel her heart 
against all influences but such as are con- 
nected with the present. She tnes to 
think of Auberon Slade now, as of one 
who loved her, but who died before Heaven 
granted her the opportunity to reward his 
love. She cannot think of him as the hus- 
band of Charlotte Cameron ; it is too 
impossible, too strange to her, to reconcile 
the present with the past. 

To try and fancy him, who seemed so 
earnest, so devoted, so despairing in her 
cause, calmly subsided into the nothingness 
of domestic life, is to eall up a picture of 
weakness and frailty and untruth, » which 
her true faith forbids that she should cou- 



ple with the thought of him who still reigns 
paramount in her deserted breast. 

So let her put the thought away, and 
never think of him, except it be when she 
kneels down alone, to pray that God may 
bless — 

" Thy lamp to oil, thy cop to wine. 
Thy hearth to Joy, toy band to an equal toncb 
Of loyal truth*'— 

Yet even whilst she prays — hoping, 
Heaven witnesses, that her prayer niay be 
accepted — she knows, that for the fickle 
and the untrue, prosperity and joy will 
never come ; for he who has no strength to 
bear has no strength to endure ; and with- 
out patience and without endurance, life's 
blossoms drop, one by one, withered fiom 
our hands. 

Yet she prays — she would not think her 
prayers were uttered, unless histti'Aine were 
blended with them. She would repeat it, 
she has repeated it, when too wearied by 
the day's toil, or pleasures, or distresses, to 
pray for herself; and even culls some joy 
from the simple belief that if her earnest 
and continual petitions cannot ward trouble 
from his door, they will, at least, enable 
him to bear it better. 

But that she shall ever meet him again, 
associate with him, know him as a friend, 
Gwendoline Gwynne does not believe pos- 
sible, neither does she desire it. He has 
destroyed all prospect of pleasure in their 
future intercourse : for to see and watch him 
in the various phases of his domestic life, 
could only prove deep pain to her, and im- 
pose a forced and unnatural restraint which 
she does not feel strong enough to undergo. 
So she thinks of him, as we value the mem- 
ory of one whom we have known in years long 
East, and look forward to encountering in 
eaven ; but she never permits herself to 
dwell upon the memory of all that he has 
been to her, nor to believe that they can ever 
meet except as mere acquaintances. ■ And 
if a lurking devil in her heart brings back 
at times, against her better will, the re- 
membrance of hot words and burning kiss- 
es, and passionate, soul-thrilling looks, she 
rushes to her farm-yard, or her garden; 
takes up a hoe, or feeds the ducks and 
chickens at wrong times, or calls oif the 
setters from their midday meal, to scamper 
down the hill, and through the village, or 
anywhere that leads in a contrary direc- 
tion to her own mad thoughts. And the 
people wonder to see her walk so fast, and 
whisper to each other that Lady Gwynne 
cannot be so delicate as she appears to be, 
and the doctor loves to make her out; 
whilst she pelts by their cottages, unheed- 
ing of their censures, and does not return 
until she has exhausted her sli<;ht stock of 
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Strength, and is unfit for any thing but to 
lie clown upon the sofa for the rest of the 
evening, and be made much of by Emily 
Musgrave and Miss Ward. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

KUN TO EARTH. 

" Lo ! the winter is past, the rain is over 
and ^one ; the flowers appear on the earth ; 
the time for the smging of birds is come," 
— to speak in more modern, but less poeti- 
cal language, summer h^s arrived, and 
Lady Gwynne, with her black dress looped 
far above the ground, a broad-brimmed hat 
upon her head, and a huge pair of garden- 
ing gloves upon her dainty hands, is ener- 
getically helping old Reuben the gainiener 
to weed the flower-beds. 

She does not play at work, this delicate- 
looking creature, with her fair, faintly- 
colored face, and blue-veined fingers ; but 
goes at it with a will, stooping over the 
flowers as though she had been used to 
stooping all her life, and filling her wooden 
" trug " (which a rough country lad is wait- 
ing to empty as soon as filled) in half the 
time that her stifl*-backcd old retainer takes 
to complete the same task. 

On the lawn in front of the house, which, 
though small, can boast of two or three 
shady trees, lies Daisy in her invalid 
carriage, which can be transformed into a 
garden-chair at will ; it is the hour before 
their early dinner, a time always given up 
to Miss Ward for her own devices; but 
the child, though helpless and alone, looks 
perfectly content, as she alternately watches 
Ler mother's graceful movements, listens 
to old Reuben's fragmentary gossip, or 
returns to the enjoyment of her latest story 
book. 

" Now, Reuben I we really must not talk 
so much," cries Lady Gwynne, who occa- 
sionally finds it very needml to check the 
loquacity of her companion; "you say 
yourself that these beds must be finished 
to-day, and I am sure I should be quite 
ashamed i£ any one were to come in, and 
catch us in such a condition, — they're 
quite disgraceful." 

Reuben removes his hat, scratches his. 
head, and regards the weed-grown parterre 
thoughtfully. 

" Well, to be sure, they have got a bit 
ahead of us, my lady ; but ihen, you see, 
there was such a mort to be done with the 
kitchen stuff last week, and two pair of 
hands is but two pair of hands after all, 
my lady, be they ? '^ 



" Not a bit of it, Reuben," is tJie ctieer- 
full answer ; " two such hands as yours and 
mine are equal to a dozen ordinary ones. 
But we talk too much, Reuben ! it's a fact, 
though a melancholy one! But now, if 
you'll make a resolution to finish your 
flower-bed before the first dinner-bell rings, 
ril do the same by mine. ^Vhat time is it, 
Daisy?" 
" Half past twelve, mamma." 
" Oh ! come I that's famous, we have a 
whole hour before us. The *trug* is 
ready, Jack; make haste and empty it, 
and Reuben's will be full by the time you 
come back." 

The old gardener looks at his "trug," 
which contains about a dozen roots and 
half a dozen stones, and chuckles over her 
ladyship's idea as though it were the best 
joke in the world. 

" Now bless your heart, my dear lady, 
I'm not so young as you are ; 1 wish I was 
— I wish I was. It's the young that have 
the enjoyment of this iworld, as everybody 
know." 

" Do you think so, Reuben ? " with a 
sigh. "1 don't know. Life's burden ap- 
pears to me to be pretty equally appor- 
tioned to us all. How is the old wife's 
rheumatism this morning ? " 

" Well, it's wondei-fuUy ^e better, my 
lady, for the embrocation you sent her; 
and she eat all the supper as* Miss Ward 
had the goodness to bring last night. Oh, 
it's folks like yourself as makes life toler- 
able to the poor I Have you heard that 
we're to have new gentlefolk in the village, 
my lady V " 

" No, Reuben. I've heard nothing about 
it," replies Lady Gwynne, as she returns 
to her employment "What are their 
names ? " 

"I didn't rif^htly catch the name, my. 
lady; indeed I can't say^ as Bob Kent, 
who told me of it, had heard the name 
himself ; but it's Fernside as they're look- 
ing after, the house on the r|ght hand-side 
as you drives into Warmouth." 

" Oh, I know 1 " with sudden interest. 
" That pretty place that stands in a little [ 
kind of park, with large iron gates and a " 
sunk fence on the roadside; the house - 
that Mr. Barnes tells me General Cliflbrd 
lived in last year." 

" That's the place, my lady ; though as 
to its being so pretty, I don't know. I 
don't hold out to be any judge myself, but 
to my mind the Orchard House is the 
prettiest place about here by a good bit, 
and I said so, long before you came to live 
in it." 

" Fernside," she continues musingly, and 
apparently without having paid any atten- 
tion to the old gardener's last words, "I 
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woii<}er who can hare taken Fernside ! It 
is too lonely and retired to suit most tastes. 
Do you know whether It is let furnished or 
unfurnished, Reuben ? " 

^' Tliat I can't tell yon, my lady, bat Mr. 
Hawkins, the agent, at Lymehurst, he told 
Bob Kent that it was let for a goodish 
spell, and the gentlefolks would be down 
most immediately. So I hope they'll prove 
good customers to Warmouth, ibr it wants 
'em sadly." 

" I hope they may," returns Lady 
Gwynne; but just at that moment she 
catches sight of the top of Mr. Barnes's low* 
crowned clerical hat, rising above the wall 
that forms the boundary between her gar- 
den and the chapel, and leaves her occupa- 
tion, to run and give him some information 
re8|)ecting the parishioners he has placed 
beneath her care. 

At the same time, a maid-servant steps 
out of the opened windows of the drawing- 
room, and advances to the lawn. 

"Mammal there's some one wants to 
speak to you," shouts Daisy from her 
garden-chair ; but Lady Gwynne is so 
earnestly discussing the ailments of the 
old, and the delinquencies of the young, 
that she does not hear her daughter's 
summons. 

" Mamma is engaged at this moment, 
Mary," decides Miss Gwynne. " I will tell 
her as soon as she is at leisure ; you can 
go ; " and the servant departs accordingly. 

In a few minutes Lady Gwynne walks 
thoughtfully back towards the lawn. 

" Mamma, darling 1 Mary says there's 
some one waiting to see you." 

" Who is it, D^sy ? " 

" She didn't say ; some old woman or 
other, I suppose. Shall Jack run and 
a«k?" 

. " No, no, dear I I know who it is. Nelly 
Barlow come about the Cochin China fowls. 
But she should have made up her mind ' 
before ; I have already ordered some from 
Exeter. Shall I send Miss Ward to you ? 
Emily has not returned from bathing yet ; 
she is very late to-day." 

" No, don't send any one : only, come 
back yourself as soon as you can. And, 
mother, do teU Nelly 1 want another 
kitten. Perhaps she may know of a pretty 
one." 

** O Daisy I and yon have three al- 
ready." 

"Now, mother, yon know that Reuben 
has taken one for a stable-cat, and Tommy 
never comes near the drawing-room, and 
Bessy is growing up so ugly." 

" Well, I suppose it must be so, if my 
spoilt baby wants it," and the mother's 
eves rest with ineffable tenderness upon 
the prostrate little form before her. Daisy 



appears to retnm the afiection in full- 
force. 

" My own sweet mammal I do lore you 
so ; " and she pulls down Lady Gwynne's 
face to be smothered in kisses, not releasing 
it until it is crimson with the exertion, 
and half hidden by her fair tumbled cheve- 
lure, 

" O mamma I you do look so pretty I ** 

Lad^ Gwynne laughs, and ehakes back 
her hair, tucking it away beneath the fast- 
ening of her hat, as she walks towards the 
open drawing-room windows. - 

She goes straight through them, believing 
the apartment to be empty, and is stiirtled 
to find that her entrance causes a gentleman 
seated at the farther end to rise to his feet 
^ still more startled totiiscover in her on- 
expected visitor -<*Auberon Slade 1 

The shock is great to her, but not so great 
as it has been in former times, and the only 
evidence she gives of it, is by sitting down 
upon the first chair in her way before she 
has found words wherewith to welcome 
him ; whilst he, apparently more agitated 
than herself, stands hy the table where he 
has risen, neither coming forward, nor ofier- 
ing his hand. 

She is the first to regain her speech and 
her composure — why do women always take 
the initiative in these cases ? — and leaving 
heir seat, advances towards him with an 
outstretched hand. 

" How do you do, Mr. Slade ? I had not 
the slightest idea you were here 1 No one 
told me of your arrival 1 How long have 
you been waiting for me ? " 
^ " Oh, not very long I " he answers politely, 
Sut in a nervous manner. " About ten min- 
utes or so, perhaps." 

" So stupid of my servants," she mur- 
murs ; " but you must excuse country train- 
ing." And' then, after a pause, — ** Are 
you staying in Warmouth, or only passing 
through?" 

" Well, I may say, I am only passing 
through. I slept in Exeter last night ; but 
I return to London this evening. You 
seem to have a charming little place down 
here" — 

" Yes I — it is very comfortable and 
quiet." 

" I thought I might venture. Lady 
Gwynne, as I was so near, to claim the 
privilege of an old friend and make you an 
unceremonious visit. I was so desirous of 
seeing Daisy again — and — - and — yourself, 
and to learn how you were getting on 1 You 
will forgive the unfashionable hour of my 
call." 

" Oh, we are all unfashionable in War- 
mouth, Mr. 61%de, and I am sure Daisy will 
be charmed, to renew her acquaintance with 
you. She often mentions yoiir name, and 
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has never forgotten your kindness to her. 
She has grown so much stronger since I 
brought her here." 

** I am very glad to hear it 1 And will 
you think me very bold if I ask you to give 
me some luncheon ? " 

She smiles, but oh I so sadly, remember- 
ing the n^ny meals they have partaken of 
together. 

" I will do so with the greatest pleasure. 
Yon, with your Sybaritic tastes, will laugh 
. to hear that we dine at two o'clock ; but 
you can lunch at the same time. My hours 
are all regulated by Daisy's. I have no one 
but her to live for, now," — . and then, as 
though bearing her last words had said too 
much, she continues, quickly, — " You will 
meet an old Felton acquaintance also; 
Emily Musgrave is staying with me." 

" And you like this place, — you find it 
healthy, and the climate pleasant ? " 

" Very much so I I do hot think I ever 
breathed a purer, or more equable atmos- 
phere." 

" And yet you do not look as though it 
had agreed with you, Lady Gwynne I 

She blushes crimson beneath this remark ; 
she knows that she has become painfully 
thin and delicate in appearance of late ; but 
•she is intensely angry that he should be 
bold enough to notice it. 

As for Auberon Slade, he thinks he has 
never seen so great a change take place in 
any person in so short a time, and has been 
regarding her sunken cheeks and the dark 
circles that grief has drawn beneath her 
epres, with the most painful interest, ever 
since she entered the apartment. 

" Forgive me. Lady Gwynne I — I had no 
intention of offending you ; but you really 
do not look well." 

"My looks belie my feelings," — she 
aiiswers, coldly. " Had you seen the. vigor 
with which I have been gardening all the 
morning, you would not believe there is 
much me matter with me. But it. is half 
past one, and I am really afraid I must 
leave you; Mr. Slade, to prepare for dinner. 
Perhaps you would like to make a little 
preparation for it yourself ? " 

" I will just brush my hair," he answers 
sadly. 

" Marjr will show you to a room," she 
says, with apparent carelessness, as she 
rings the drawing-room bell, and passes 
from his si^ht. 

But, ushered into the spare bedroom, 
and provided with all things necessary to 
his refreshment, Auberon Slade seems far 
more disposed to resolve into his old triok 
of falling into a revery until the seqond bell 
shall wake him up agmn, than to display' 
the activity necessary to the occasion. SCe 
leans on the window-sill, and watches the 



old gardener at his work, and the arrival 
of Emily Musgrave, with her damp hair 
hancring down her back, and the transport 
of Daisy from the lawn to the dinintr- 
room, and sees and hears nothing of it afl, 
whilst he muses on the altered looks of 
Gwendoline Gsvynne, and dares to guess 
the reason of them 1 

Oh I the torture of a reproachful mem- 
ory; the still worse torture of knowing 
we hare done that we can never again 
undo 1 He thinks, and sighs, and wishes 
to God he had died months ago, and letl 
her at least the belief he was as worthy as 
she imagined him to be. 

Bah ! what is the use of thinking, or cry- 
ing over spilt milk ; his fete and hers are 
fixed, — they must make th^ best of it, as 
others have to do. But the word "fixed" 
jogs some lagging memory in his mind, and 
recalls the jangle of his own verses : — 

** Do what we will, thy fate and mine are fixed, 
My life and thine inevitably mixed/' 

Pshaw ! What follies our brains do some- 
times betray us into, under the influence of 
cigars and brandy and water 1 The Felton 
mixture mu^t have been a great deal too 
strong for his head thai night, — thore is 
little doubt of that. And Auberon Slade 
dashes his face down into the basin of cool 
spring water that awaits him, as though he 
were endeavoring to wash away conviction 
and memory— and the summer dust, at 
one and the same time. 

At the luncheon-table he is. himself 
again, and so is Lady Gwynne. He, the 
polished, gallant, and witty Auberon Slade 
of olden jtimes, and she, as calm, dignified, 
and graceful in her demeanor, as though 
she had never known her guest under any 
other aspect than that in which he now ap- 
pears. Daisy is naturallv clamorous in her 
welcome, and eager in her demands that 
" dear Auberon " should come at once and 
pitch his tent at Warmouth, close to the 
Orchard House (a. contingency for wliich 
her mother heaved a grateful sigh that 
there is not the shadow of a chance), and 
Miss Musgrave (who has always entertained 
a krkin^ admiration for the fascinating 
poet) makes herself as agreeable as it is in 
her power to do ; thereby unconsciously, but 
opportunely, relieving her hostess from the 
onerous duty of condufcting the conversa- 
tion as though she were enjoying it. And 
by means oi these two talkative tongues is 
at last produced the result which Lady 
Gwynne has been, longing yet fearing to 
bring about, — the introduttion of the name, 
of Mrs. Auberon Slade. 

" And so you are really married, Mr. 
Slade?" remarks Miss Musgrave, when 
the^ are seated at table. " I was astonished . 
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to hear it T i^hould never have imagined 
you had sufficient nerve to make up your 
mind to such a thing I And how do you 
lilce domestic bliss? Confess you are al- 
ready tired of it, and longing to return to 
a single life?" Mr. Blade's mouth at the 
moment being full of roast chicken and 
tongue, either the situation or the question 
has the effect of making him look very un- 
comfortable. 

"Now, it's no good blushing over it," 
continues his tormentor. ** And particularly 
as Mrs. Slade is not here to profit bv your 
delicate confusion ! By the way, where is 
Mrs. Slade ? Is tthe so rash as to have let 
you out of leading-strings already ? " 

" She is in London," he replies at last, 
with an awkwardness that appears comical 
to all present, except the one who guesses 
how much pain it carries with it. "We 
have been staying at her father's ever since 
we returned from the Continent." 

"Why didn't you bring her with vou, 
Auberon ? " interposes Miss Daisy. " Mam- 
ma would have been so glad to see her, 
wouldn't you, mamma ? And I want to 
see her too. I like pretty people. And 
one of your sisters was very kind to me ; 
she sat nearly a whole aiternoon once by 
my bedside in London, and told me stories 
about you and Miss Cameron — and she 
said Mjss Cameron was so pretty 1 " 

" My sisters have gone aown to Blank- 
shire again," he says, with an evident desire 
to change the subject. " I have not seen 
them since my return ? " 

" And when did you return, Mr. Slade ? " 
demands Miss Musgrave. 

" A month ago — I was abroad more than 
three." 

" So much as that ? " 

" Why 1 of course he must have been, 
Emily. He was married on the 10th of 
February. I remember that, quite well, 
because it was the very same day that 
papa " — 

" Daisy ! " says the soft voice of her 
mother warningly; and every one imme- 
diately commences to be exceedingly busy 
with the contents of his or her plate, whilst 
the spoiled child follows up her mal-apropos 
remark, with the observation that she was 
sure she didn't know there was any harm 
in talking about it. 

" But all this tim*e we have not heard 
what business brings you to Warmouth," 
says Miss Musgrave, with a view to setting 
the party more at their ease, and Auberon 
Slade replies in rather a hesitating manner, 
that he came doWn to see a fiiend, and 
immediately begins to talk of something 
else. But, after dinner, finding himself 
alone in the drawing-room with Lady 
Gwynne, he speaks more freely. 



** Yon do not seem at all curious to learn 
what brought me to this part of the country, 
Lady Gwynne?" 

' " I think Emily put the question to you 
at dinner, and you seemed disinclined to 
answer it" 

"That must have been because I was 
uncertain how you would receive my news. 
Will you be glad, I wonder I " coming 
closer to her, "or sorry, to hear that I 
contemplate settling down at Warmouth ? " 

The unwelcome intelligence takes her so 
completely bv surprise that she is thrown 
oiT her guards and the incredulous energy 
with which she exclaims, " Never 1 " shows 
how distasteful the idea is to her. And 
though the next moment she recovers her- 
self, and follows up her exolamation with 
the lame excuse, " because it is out of the 
wav ; so very far from London 1 " her first 
look and word have betrayed her real fee^ 
ings on the subject, and Auberon Slade an- 
swers them alone. 

" I did not think — I hoped, at least, that 
the prospect of our becoming neighbors 
would have been as agreeable to you as to 
myself. Lady Gwynne." 

" Oh, of course I why should it not be ? " 
though she is trembling all over with agita- 
tion. " Only I scarcely think vou can be • 
aware what a very quiet place this is." 

"The quieter, the better. The fact 
is, my health has been very unequal of 
late, and the doctors say that if I live 
in London all the year round, it will 
break down altogether. Besides mental 
labor requires mental rest." 

"But Warmouth is such a distance from 
town." 

" Only four, hours* journey by train." 

" It is such a dull place." 

" You manage to live here." 

" Oh, I am different I Daisy takes up all 
my time. But you — you have a youug 
wife, and I think you ought to consider 
her. Mrs. Slade has been used to amuse- 
ment and gayety, and there is none here." 

At this allusion he frowns. 

" My wife must learn to be amused with 
what amuses me." 

" But there is really no society here fit 
for a young married lady. Besides the 
doctor's and the clergyman's wives, there 
is no one living in the place." 

" There is yourself, Lady Gwynne." 

It is now her turn to frown, and her an- 
swer is delivered very coldly. 

" I am afraid you must place no depend- 
ence upon me, for, as I said before, my time 
is fully occupied, and I visit nowhere 1 " 

" Do you mean then utterly to desert me ? 
Are we never to be friends again ? " 

There is an echo of old times in the tone 
in which he pronounces these words that 
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reaches the very centre of her heart ; and 
as bhe answers him, lightly and almost 
gay]y, pulling the flowers about in a vase 
as she speaks, she is obliged to turn her 
•face away. 

•' I was not aware that we had ever been 
any thing less. But you must know, Mr. 
Slade, that the intimacy of two women who 
have never seen each other rests on a con- 
tingency. Your wife may not choose to 
receive me as a friend.*' 

" By Jove I if she does not" 

" Wait a minute — I had not finished my 
sentence — or I may not take a fancy to 
her I You see I am candid with you, but I 
am so in order to prevent the fact of my 
living in Warmouth having any influence 
upon your choice of a residence." 

" Uilfortnnately you speak too late," he 
answers gloomily ; " I have ali-eady signed 
an aOTeement to take Fernside/' * 

"For how long?" 

" Three years." 

*♦ Oh, I am so sorry 1 " 
'It is an awkward speech, which slips 
from her unawares, and is followed by a 
long silence on either part ; he, pulling his 
mustaches and looking out of tJie window ; 
and she disarranging all the ornaments 
upon her drawing-room table. 

They are looking to speak the truth to 
one another — these two, who but so short 
a time before, shared every thought and feel- 
ing, — she, to tell him how miserable and 
unsettled the prospect of daily meeting him 
will render her ; and he, to ask her par- 
don for having, by his rash impetuosity, 
destroyed the little comfort, faith in him 
hadlefl. 

But ah, the bonds and trammels of this 
world's etiquette — the wretched pride that 
makes us shrink from confessing we are 
faithful — it prevents these hearts from 
' speaking, for each other's good — it even 
prompts them to an acted f^sehood. She 
tries to ask him for both their sakes to re- 
linquish his determination ; even to sacri- 
fice his money, but she dares not ; the very 
entreaty would betray too much. And 
feelin? that her last speech is indicative of 
two vivid an interest in his proceedings, 
she attempts to rectify^it by a huge as- 
sumption of indifference, and has not 
rattled about those unfortunate ornaments 
for more than five minutes before she 
speaks again. 

** What a stupid speech for me to have 
made 1 I do feel sorry, of course (at least 
as sorry as one can feel, about a matter of 
such pure, indifference as the taking of a 
house), but only because I'm afraid you'll 
be disappointed in your choice. Warmouth 
is a^veiy stupid place, and full of very 
stupid people ; so 1 hope you will prepare 



Mrs. Slade for what she may expect, be- 
forehand." 

" But you will be her friend, will you 
not?" 

The question -is addressed so seriously 
and sadly, that it puts her affected careless- 
ness to ^ght. 

"If you wish it, I will" — 

" Thank you — so much I " 

A^ain they both are silent. 

The bright June sun is streaming in at 
the unclosed windows, the whole place is 
hushed and still, every thing seems to be 
at rest, except these two turbulent fast« 
beating hearts. 

"Gwendoline!" 

"Yesl" and she turns, and looks at 
him. 

" Be her friend, be mine," entreatingly. 
" She is very yotmg, very ignorant, aiid 
very undisciplined, and God only knows 
how it will all turn out ; I don't ; I scarce- 
ly dare to inquire, or to think. But through 
it all, I have held fast to one hope — 
that you would stand my friend, and help 
me." 

" Oh 1 I will, / wiU ; I never dreamt of 
this." 

" We won't look back ; it is of no use 
going over old ground, but I am not hap- 
py. You may guess so much as that. 
And I thought — ^1 hoped, perhaps, in com- 
ing here " — 

" I see — I understand it all. You need 
say no more. And you had my promise — 
you have it still. I will do what I can to 
serve you." * , 

She might add, " I will sacrifice myself 
anew for you " — but she does not. 

A true woman never stoops to contem- 
plate the self^enial that she exercises. 

" I will not attempt to thank you. You 
know better than I could describe what I 
afh feeling at this present moment." 

" Let us go into the garden, it will be 
cool under the trees ! and you shall tell me 
all about Fernside. And I have not shown 
you my pony and cow yet ; nor my ducks 
and chicxens. Do come." 

She is all eagerness now to turn the cur- 
rent of his thoughts ; for, with a woman's 
instinct she sees that they are harking 
back to the days at Felton, and the dear 
dangerous moments they passed together 
there. Nor is her own mind entirely with- 
out need of distraction ; it is as hard for 
a woman, as for a man, to calmly see the 
creature she loves in the possession of an- 
otter. 

And so they talk of eg^s, and butter, and 
cheese, and the profits of a kitchen-garden, 
till the time arrives for her to send him to 
the nearest railway station in. her pony- 
carriage ; and she has leisure to believe 
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thai it is indeed true; snd Anberoo Slade 
once more about to become her companion 
and her friend. 

The glories of the setting sun have, by 
this time, long departed mm Warmouth, 
and a dull hazy blue mist settled down 
upon the valley and the village. Yet the 
eyes of I.«ady Gwynne, gazing at it from 
her drawing-room windows, seem able to 

Sierce through the evening gloom, and 
escry strange figures toiling up and down 
its hillv paths — and she thinks the little 
place has never looked so fair to her 
oefore. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

PEBPLBXmO DOUBTS. 

Nevesthelebs her heart is troubled, 
and her mind ill at ease ; and long after 
Miss Ward and Emily Musgrave, and the 
remainder of the household have retired 
to Test Gwendoline Gwynne sits by the 
open window of her sleeping-chamber, 
gazing out upon the tranquil, starlit night, 
and wondenng whether this unexpected 
alteration in her life will be for good or 
evil. 

Will she never cease to be haunted by 
the remembrance of the past? Is its 
phantom doomed to cross her dailv path ? 
Can she find no refuge firom Auberon 
Slade, and the memory of what he has 
been to her ? 

Here had she settled herself, as she sup- 
posed, in peace ; far from the busy world 
of London ; out of earshot of its turmoil 
and its tongues of scandal ; out of reach 
of its incessant round of business or of 
pleasure; and yet even here, at the ex- 
tremity of England, environed by miles of 
country road, and hidden in unfashionable 
obscurity, has he discovered, tracked, and 
followed her; not to administer comfort, 
but only to open her old wounds afresh. 
Are not retired places sufficiently abun- 
dant in the land, that he needs must 
pounce upon the little haven she has found 
out for herself, and change the quiet and 
contented life diat she has led there thith- 
erto into a scene of envy and repining V 
What can he mean by it? what object 
have in view in coming there ? what com- 
fort hope to draw from a (contemplation of 
her distress ? 

As Lady Owj^nne tries to picture what 
her future life will prove, when not a mo- 
ment in the day will leave her free from 
the fear of encountering either himself or 
his wife ; of meeting them upon the road 



or receiving them in her own house, she 
grows more and more disposed to blame 
uie author of her trouble. 

It was inconsiderate, cruel^ unmanly of • 
him to have enga^ Femside without a 
single reference to her feelings on the sub- | 
ject; and though Amoved by the sudden 
pathos of his appeal for a continuation of 
ner friendship) she has promised to do all 
she can to serve him, she believes now in 
her cooler moments, that that service can 
never be rendered in the form of intimacy 
with his wife. 

, His wife 1 — Charlotte Cameron I — the 
ordinary, heavy-looking creature, whose 
representation was shown her in the pho- 
tographic album, — is it possible that she 
could ever amalgamate with such a wo- 
man; exchange tnouehts with her; take 
interest in any thing Sae said or did ? 

iiady Gwynne is not altogether above 
the weaknesses of her sex, very far from 
it ; and there is a strong fibre of feminine 
iealousy running through all the phases of 
her mind this night ; but if it causes her 
to be uniust, she will be the first to dis- 
cover and try to atone for the offence. 

How often she has tortured her heart, 
during the last few months, by vain 
attempts to picture Auberon Slade in his 
domestic life, and fancifully drawn his 
wife as a dozen different women, whilst 
she conjectured by which character the 
memory of herself would be the soonest 
blotted out. 

Now, as she tries to realize that very 
soon her suppositions will turn to realities, 
and the peace of her own life be invaded 
by the real presence of her unwelcome 
ideal, the old imaginations return to her 
mind and make her wonder freshly which 
image Mrs. Auberon Slade will actually 
resemble. 

Looking out upon the silent scene before 
her, which the June moon lights up almost 
as bright as day, she seems to watch this 
dreaded rival, walking up and down the 
narrow garden paths, and, Proteus-like, 
changing her shape and feelings with every 
turn she takes. First, as the inanimate 
and stolid girl, which Lady Gwynne has 
always imagined her to be ; sulky in tem- 
perament, difficult to please, disgusted with 
the dulness of the country, and very exi- 
geante with regard to the amount of atten- 
tion to be paid her by her husband. 

Could sne like. her if she appeared 
under such a guise. — even bring herself, 
by force of charity, to appear interested in 
any of her occupations or pursuits ? Lady 
Gwynne thinks of it, shudders, and turns 
away. 

But then she sees her bright, lively, and 
fashionable, but uneducated, unrefined, 
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of A grskde lower than her own ; and feels 
that the first impersonation would be pref- 
erable to the last. 

Will she be satisfied (so she asks her- 
self) if she finds that the bride, although 
possessing divers faults, is devoted to her 
nusband, hangs on his words, follows his 
looks, anticipates his wishes, loves him, in 
short, as a woman can lovi^ ? 

• But at this picture she sighs heavily, 
and covers up her face^' with both her 
hands; yet cannot persuatle herself she 
will be 'better pleased if Mrs. Slade proves 
indifferent and cold; heiedless of Au- 
beron's comfort ; unmindful of his wishes ; 
if she is the means of making him, as he 
said to-day he already felt himself to be, 
unhappy? Oh, if she be so, the wife 
should witness the dark indignant flush 
that ris^s to another woman's cheek in 
rebuke of her supposed indifference I But 
it is useless; believe her to be what she 
may; even as her final thoughts present 
her, an honest, kindly, warm-hearted girl, 
ple^s^d with every thing around, and more 
than honored by the station to which she 
has been raised. Lady Gwynne cannot per- 
suade herself that she will ever be found 
V capable of rousing her affection, or bestow- 
ing any particle upon her in return. It 
would be unnatural ; an d.nomaly, such as 
had never been seen in the world before, 
that she should include this woman, what- 
ever she may be, in the circle of her 
friends, and bid her hearty welcome. 

And yet she has promised to do so ; and 
above all other virtues, the truth of Gwen- 
doline Gwynne rises pre-eminent. She 
has promised to do all she can to serve 
him. 

Let it be so, then, at whatever cost to 
herself. She is not one to go back from 
her word, and feels that after what she has 
aheady passed through, she must have 
strength enough for any thing I And after 
all, it is his cruelty, his want of feeling she 
should blame, for his wife, whatever her 
shortcomings, has taken but a passive part 
in increasing the burden of her pain, and 
can know nothing of incidents in the past 
life of her, to whom she will be so soon 
desired to hold out the right hand of friend- 
ship. 

It is he that has inflicted this fresh wound 
on her — who so recklessly spears the 
heart he has already trampled in the dust. 
It is his presence alone which she should 
fear to meet. 

And yet, perhaps, he needs her, — feels, 
now that it is too late, that a little patient 
resignation on fcis part would have reaped 
a fuller harvest than life can ever yield 
him in the future, and yearns for her sym- 
pathy, her help, her counsel, the only boon 



which it remains to her to give him. Shall 
she refuse it ? 

SJiall she f — Cart' she f 

Witness her swelling breast, her throb- 
bing heart, her humit^ liquid eyes turned 
up BO steadfastly, and yet so mournfully, 
towards the placid summer moon. 

She does not cry; for though Gwendo- 
line Gwynne has almost learned to be con- 
tented with her lot, and appear so before 
others, tears and laughter are alike un- 
known to her (it appears as though she had 
outlived such strong expression of her feel- 
ings), but she devotes a few moments to 
the memory of the past, and thanks Grod 
at the close of them that he* has left her 
still a duty, however tirfling, to perform for 
him, who yet remains (notwithstanding all" 
her efforts to displace him) the /dearest 
creature in the wond to her. 

Yes, she will do it for his sake I She will 
not shrink back from the promise she has 
made ; she will be brave (she knows she 
can be), and meet him and his wife upon 
new ground ; as two friends who have been 
recommended to her notice and considera- 
tion, but whose characters she has yet 
to learn, and amalgamate with her own. 

And then she rises ftom her seat of con- 
templation, and goes to her prayers re- 
freshed and calm ; more, almost glad, that 
events have been so ordered that the last 
link between her life and Auberon Slade's 
is not yet snapped asunder. But let no one 
mistake her satisfaction, which arises from 
the knowledge, not that her unlawfiil in- 
Islinations are about to be indulged, but 
that she has been enabled to overcome a 
feeling which she knew to be unworthy of 
her. 

She has no unlawftd inclination remain- 
ing in her breast. There couch sore 
trouble, keen disappointment, and a bitter 
memory; but she would not so much as 
place her hand within the grasp of Aube- 
ron Slade if the touch called forth one 
desire which she believed it wrong to 
cherish. For during the last few months 
a great change has passed over her soul ; 
rcSgion has made its final powerful appeal 
to her, and Lady Gwynne, of the Orchard 
House, at Warmouth, is no more Kke the 
reckless, self-sacrificing creature, whose 
heart was melted i^to water by the touch- 
ing voices of the choir boys at Felton, 
than a feeble, wailing infant is to a sturdy 
child. She has passed through the furnace 
of afiliction, and come thence purified 
seven times in the fire. 

And with her strength has arisen a vast 
pity, a tender compassion for the weak- 
nesses of others ; and especially for those 
of Auberon Slade. For she knows that 
he is not a religious man ; that he is ut- 
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terly unmindful of the Bourcofl from which 
Fho has drawn her consolation ; and she 
has longed (how often since they part<;d 
she could not say) Ihat it were her 
lot to impart to him some of the spiritual 
comfort which has been so mercifully vouch- 
safed to herself. 

And now, perhaps, this great privilege 
will be placed within her power ; it will be 
given to her unworthy hands (which have 
robbed him of so much) to requite bim in 
some degree for the disappointment of the 
past; to return into his bosom full measure, 
pressed down and running over. 

Oh I if it were but (Jod's will that it 
should be sol 

Yet with all these useful holy resolutions 
passing through her mind, Lady Gwynne 
18 not quite sure of the advisability — the 
wisdom — even of the virtue of her re- 
solve, as is evidenced by the very timid 
and conscious manner in which she intro- 
duces the subject in her next letter to Mr. 
Laurence. She would not keep it from 
him for the world (even if she could do so), 
for ever since their separation she has been 
used to write and consult him on all her 
little difficulties, temporal and spiritual; 
but she is rather uncertain in what mind 
he will receive her present news; for 
though the .name of Auberon Slade has 
never passed her lips or his, they know 
equally well who has been the destroyer of 
her peace of mind. 

"bo-you remember Fernside?" she in- 
qi^res in a postscript, after she has filled 
two sheets of note-paper with accounts of 
Daisy's health, the pony's puffy leg, and 
a mysterious robbery which has been com- 
mitted on her hen-roost; "a very pretty 
place, which was occupied by General 
Clifford when you were here in the sum- 
mer ? It is let again on a lease of three 
years, and to that Mr. Slade who came 
down to Felton Hall for the shooting last 
season ; and whose marriage you. may h;ive 
chanced since to read in the papers. I was 
astonished when I heaixl it. I had not the 
slightest idea they intended to settle in the 
country, and I think it is very likely they 
will be disappointed with so quiet a place 
as Warmouth, and think it dull. Oh 1 
why are you not here instead of at Felton ? 
1 do miss you so much I Mr. Barnes is very 
good and kind, but frighi!rully strict in all 
his notions of religion, and his conversa- 
tions rather depress than cheer me. You 
know what a bad creature I am, and how 
much encouragement I require in order to 
make me persevere in doing right ; and I 
miss the cheerfulness with which you used 
to look on the bright side of every thing, 
and laugh away my stupid fears/' 

So she writes, and guesses by the answer 



what her friend's thoughts are, although he 
says but little on the subject. 

" I was grieved to read your postscript, 
and wish, with you, that we were nearer to 
each other. You will need to be more than 
usually cautious in vour behavior ; and I 
Fhall not forget to ask Heaven to grant yoa 
all the strenrrth that you require." 

No more than this ; but his correspond- 
ent takes the words for all they are intend- 
ed to convey ; and he knows that she will 
understand them. 

A nionth passes, — a glorious summer 
month, during whic^h they alternately revel 
in salt water and hay fields (a combination 
of pleasures not often obtainable in this 
country), and live on strawberries and 
clotted cream; and Lady Gwynne hears 
nothing more of the irruption upon Fern- 
side, although preparations for the recep- 
tion of the ne,w tenant are being vigorously 
carried on the while. 

And then comes a note from Auberon' 
Slade, — short and formal, though capable, 
by its mere appearance, of making her 
heart beat more rapidly, — to announce 
their intended advent; after which, vans 
of furniture pass through the village ; and 
upholhterers* men from London are lodged 
at the sign of the ** Coach and Horses," 
and Reuben informs his mistress that the 
" strange gentlefolk " have entered on pos- 
session of Fernside, and brought " a mort 
of servants " with them. 

She knows then that her time is come, 
and it will be expected of her to call on the 
►bride ; yet she puts off the ordeal from day 
to day, upon the plea that they must be in 
terrible confusion, and not in a condition 
to receive visitors. Until one evening, on 
returning from her stroll, she finds his card 
upon the hall table ; and feels that, without 
impoliteness, she cannot longer excuse her- 
self from making the acquaintance of his 
wife. But, on the followmg afternoon, as 
she is ready robed for the occasion, and 
only waiting for her pony-carriage to come 
round, another card is put into her hand, 
on which she reads the name of Major 
Calvert. # 

Lady Gwynne flies down to the drawing- 
room to receive him ; for, notwithstanding 
a trifling coldness on his part, and timidity 
on hers, which yose up between them, after 
she contracted so intimate a friendship with 
Auberon Slade, Major Calvert is a gre;5t 
favorite amongst her acquaintance; and 
the welcome she now extends to him — 
tears standing in her gray eyes fix)m ex- 
citement the while — is as hearty as any 
he received at Felton Hall. ^ 

"1 am so glad to see you asgain. It is 
such a treat to meet a well-known face 
down here. And I had almost began to 
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fear that all my old friends had forgotten 

The Major, who is a handsome, fine- 
looking fellow of about forty, appears as 
delighted at the rencontre as herself. 

** It will be a long time before I do thai, 
Lady Gwynne; or forget the kindness 
either which you have so often shown me. 
But i was afraid to — that is, I was not 
quite certain whether I might — intrude 
myself upon your notice earlier." 

'*My dear friend! you should have 
known me better. It co\ild» never have 
given me any thing but pleasure to meet 
you again. But where are you staying ? 
— not here?" 

"Nol I rode over from Leymouth, 
where my mother and sisters have a house 
for the season. But 1 should have come to 
see you any way, as soon as I had ascer- 
tained I should be welcome." 

" How good of you ! — But what have 
you done with your horse ?" 

" 1 left him at the inn." 

," What a shame 1 un<ferrating my pos- 
sessions in that way ; as if I hadn't stables. 
But you have not dined ; .you will stay and 
have some cold meat at our early tea, — 
we are horribly primitive here." 

" 1 should have been delighted, but I 
promised my mother to be back at seven." 

'^ Oh, that is a nuisance I because we 
have just finished dinner, and it will be so 
inhospitable to send you biwjk without 
breaking bread together." 

" Another time? Lady Gwynne, perhaps. 
I have broken your bread oflen enough, I 
think, to free you firon^the suspicion of in- 
hospitality. AH I want now is your soci- 
ety, if you will spare it me." 

Here she recalls her mission, and is per- 
plexed. Major Calvert sees it by the ^z- 
pression of her countenance. 

^^ But you were going out I am detain- 
ing you perhaps." 

* *> I was going out, to make a call ; but I 
am not sure^hat it is absolutely necessary. 
By the way. Major Calvert, whom do you 
ima^ne I was geing to call on? " 

« How can 1 tell?" 

"They are old friends of yours, — at 
least one of them is." 

"I have so many old fiiends." 

"The Auberon Slades." 

She gives the information lightly, in 
order to disguise her feelings ; but Major 
Calvert appears to have no hesitation in 
revealing nis. The intelligence decidedly 
displeases him. 

"The Auberon SladesI What the dev — 
(I beg your pardon, Lady Gwynne) — I 
mean, what on earth can they be doing 
down here ? " 

" They have taken a house on the oppo- 



site-side of the village for three years, and 
furnished it." « 

Major Calvert's turquoise-tinted eyes 
open to their fullest extent. 

" Going to live here I Taken up their 
residence for good 1 You astonish me." 

" I was quite as much surprised as you 
are," she answers, but rather consciously, 
as she plays with the bugle trimming of her 
dress, " but I expect they will soon be tired 
of it, and wish themselves back in London." 

" He wilt, — I don't know about her, — 
but Slade settled down to a country life ; 
it is incredible 1 Does he give any motive 
for the freak?" 

'^ He told n^e it was on account of his 
health." ^ 

** His health, stuff and nonsense I he is 
as well as I am, — though he dissipated 
enough whilst he was abroad, this spring, 
to have broken any constitution but an 
iron one. You know. Lady Gwynne, — 
you must excuse mv saying so, — that Slade 
was never a particular favorite of mine ; 
but since his marriage I have liked him 
less than ever." 

* " You were always a little hard on him," 
she cries eagerly, " and judged too much 
from appearances. But whatever his faults, 
I think his friends must forgive them to4iim 
now, for, from all I hfear, 1 do not fancy he 
can have made a very happy marriage." 

The lowered voice, unconsciously tender, 
in which she finishes her sentence, infuriates 
the Major. 

^* Well I and if he has not, it is his own 
lookout No one asked him to marry the 
girl; he was prompted to do it by his 
egregious vanity alone." 

"His vanity?" 

" Yes ; and nothing else. She is a good 
enough little creature, but an awful fool, 
and so much in love with ^lade (though 
Heaven only knows what she saw to fall in 
love with) that she had no capability of 
hiding it. She was at his feet — literally 
at his feet — the whole of last season, when 
he was so taken up with Lady Mary St. 
Maur ; but he had no time to attend to her 
till he came back from Felton ; and then, 
having nothing better to do, I suppose, and 
the same process commeift^ing all oyer 
a^ain, he gave in, and asked her to marry 
him. And now he's repenting at leisure ; 
which is the only result he could have an- 
ticipated." 

" Is she so vefy fond of him, then ? " 

'''Most frightfully spoony, so I've heard ; 
and you see. Lady Gwynne, Auberon Slade 
is not the man* who can stand that sort of 
thing. He is so egregiously vain, that he 
would succumb to any woman who betrayed 
a liking for him, — and forget her as easily 
as he succumbs. But that is no reason he 
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should behave hadly to the girl who is 
unfortunate enough to be hit wue." 

Pleasant opinions to be discnssed before 
the woman wno has adored him - confessed 
her preference — been succumbed to^ and 
— forgotten 1 

Yet f(he listens, and makes no sign, except 
the ordinary sign of interest. 

*« Surely he does not ill-treat her ? " 

** There are so many ways in which a man 
can ill-treat his wife, Lady Gwynne** — 
(Ah i she could have told hun that I ) • '< I 
aon*t suppose Slade beats his, or is even 
unicind to her ; but he is perfectly indiffer- 
ent, and allows all the world to see it." 

" Oh I that is very wron ^ | " 

^ It is quite the talk of ms club at the 
present moment Men can be careless 
enough, Grod knows! but it is not every 
man who will openly inform his friends that 
he has married, simply from motives of in- 
terest and convenience, and that one wo- 
man would have served his turn as well as 
another." 

'< It is lowering himself as well as her," 
she replies, wim a burning cheek that 
glows with shame for him. 

^ But Auberon Slade is essentially selfish, 
and always was so ; and in this matter, as 
in aU others, has simply consulted his own 
convenience. But I pity his poor wife." 

"Does she feel it V" 

"I imagine that she must; I have not 
seen her since her marriage, but she is a 
very warm-hearted girl, and a perfect fool 
with regard to her love for him. I am sure 
you will like her. Lady Gwynne, if she is 
not too much charmed by your cleverness 
and superiority in every way to show her- 
self in her true colors." 

" P Major Calvert I don't pay me any 
meaningless compliments. T am past all 
that sort of thing." 

There is so mournful a ring in the tone 
in which she utters these words, that his 
heart smites him for what he has said to 
her, though he believes that he has spoken 
but the truth. 

** Your pony-chaise has been waiting for 
you some time," he continues, after a pause. 
" I must not detain you from your visit any 
bnger." 

" No, no, I shall not go to-day. It is 
really of no such vital consequence. I can 
write a note to Mrs. Slade instead, and tell 
her I have been prevented by the arriyal 
of a friend." 

"Don't mention my name, pray, or I 
shall never be forgiven ; and I suppose 1 
must leave a card there myself some day." 

" It would be but polite. Come, then, 
Major Calvert, if you will not give up your 
late dinner for our early tea (which I con- 
sider very rude of you) let mo at least take 



yon round our property (Daiaj's property 1 
should say, since the Orchanl House be- 
longs to her), and show you what a famous 
farm-woman I have become. 1 assure yoa 
I am very proud of my chickens, lor there 
has been a regular murrain amongst the 
poultry this year, and there is scarcely one 
to be got for love or money. Biit what 
should you know about chickens ? I dare 
say you hardly recognize them when they 
are placed on the mess-table." 

"Hardly," he rejoins, laughing, as he 
stumblea after her out of the drawing-room 
window, and proceeds on his toor of in- 
spection. 

Two things about Lady Gwynne are 
wonderfully puzzling the honest soldier, 
for he cannot reconcile them with each 
other. 

One is, the increased youthful ness of her 
appearance ; the other, the increased' look 
or pain upon her brow. Why should she 
have seemed older, and yet less full of care 
at Felton Hall ? 

What, had he teen told, that Heaven, in 
bidding her bend beneath a fresh borden, 
had mercifully removed the old pressure 
from her life, lest two such weights com- 
bined should crush her ! And Sir Lyster's 
death had opportunely relieved- her from 
an hourly ao^gravation, at the very moment 
she was called upon to bear the trial of 
Auberon Slade's unfaith. 

The life and liberty restored to her by 
widowhood, have given back her youth and 
sense of freedom; but those new lines 
across her forehead have been indented by 
the knowledge, that, life and liberty have 
come too late to leave her peace of mind. 

StiU, let Lady Gwynne be grateful! 
Her trouble might have been a heavier one, 
ani^she well knows it. 

The possession of such a husband, and 
such a lover, at one and the same time, 
would be too' much for the strength of most 
women. 

Yet women in the world ]yive had to 
bear it. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

MBS. auberon' slade. 

The note of apology is sent to Mrs. 
Auberon Slade,. and the next aflemoon 
sees Lady Gwynne, with downcast looks 
and loitering steps, walking slowly in the 
direction of Fernside, to fiUfil the promise 
which it contained. 

Her interview with Major Calvert has 
lefl her more than usually depressed. She 
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has been perplexed and worried before this 
to account for the conduct of Auberon 
Slade ; compelled, against her will, to call 
him fickle, inconstant, and weak of pur- 
f K>se, and forced with many bitter tears to 
acknowledge that her love and her sym- 
pathy have lost their power to chain his 
wandering fancy; but it has been more 
regret than blame that her heart has held 
for him; she has never yet seriously be- 
lieved him to be unworthy of her regard. 

And how is it possible she can bring that 
heart lo credit that she has been but one 
of many ; and that he finds as little diffi- 
culty in trifling with the affections of the 
woman he has made his wife, as he did 
with hers ? For, as to her own pain, it is 
but what she deserves, and Heaven doubt- 
less designed as part of the curse to follow 
her transgression, • for she has sinned and 
led him into sin, and it is but just that she 
should suffer the penalty of wrong; but 
this lamb, what can she have done to be 
entitled to so hard a recompense ? 

Major Calvert's words nave presented 
the bride in a new li^ht to her rival's eyes, 
which have pictured her as triumphant, 
scornful, devoted, and indifferent by tiu'ns, 
but never as* a woman, already injured by 
neglect ; a fellow-sufferer, with claims upon 
her pity. And Lady Gwynne's warm heart 
is already responding to the mute appeal. 
To a lesser nature, the thought that Aube- 
ron Slade is callous to the attractions of his 
wife's beauty and affection might afford 
ignoble pleasure, fi'om the lurking hope 
that such indifference arises from the im- 
possibility of extinguishing the memory of 
nerself; but Gwendoline Gwynne is far 
above such petty feelings. She loves 
him^ not her own good, and when he fails 
she cannok triumph. She hopes against 
hope that Major Calvert may have been 
mistaken in the communication that he 
made to her (for she knows from experi- 
ence that men are not always the best 
friends that each might have behind the 
other's back), and that Auberon Slade has 
not so degraded his better nature, and the 
distinction he can make between right and 
wrong, as, whatever his thoughts about his 
wife may be, to let the world guess at, and 
comment on them. 

And yet how could an honorable mail 
and a gentleman have known them else ? 
Is it possible the day will ever "shine when 
she shall be unable to think of Auberon 
Slade himself by those terms ? O Heaven I 
forbid it ! As this thought presses on 
Lady Gwynne's brain and makes her 
cheek glow with shame for him, she recog- 
nizes for the first time, how. true it is that 
any calamity is better than that we should 
Uush iox those we love. Separation, es- 



trangement, death — any thing is preferable 
to the fact that we should be unable to lifb 
up our heads, and say, "Whatever my 
present loss, my blame, my despair, I am 
still proud to know that I have been 
beloved." 

And should this consolation be taken 
from her, Gwendoline Gwynne will know 
that all that has gone before, is little in 
comparison with it. 

" Is there," she is thinking to herself as 
she enters the carriage-drive of Fernside ; 
" is there any era in our lives when we can 
confidently say that pain has lost its power 
over us, and suffering reached its limit V I 
suppose not ; yet there must come a time 
when Nature will lay down her arms, and 
fight no morel Oh! for an increase of 
strength — for greater faith in the happiness 
that shall be revealed to us t At this 
moment I feel as weak as a child in the 
prospect of all that is before mfe. I suffer 
as much as though I had a right to suffer." 

The path through which she toils up to 
the house is beautiful, and at any other 
time would immediately have attracted her 
attention ; for she walks on turf which is 
canopied by .trees, and fringed with broad- 
leaved ferns, from beneath which every 
now and then the innocent, wistful face of 
a little rabbit peeps at her cunningly, and 
disappears again. Lady Gwynne is essen- 
tially fond of nature. Even.at Felton Hall, 
about which she found great difficulty in 
preserving any thing that did not prove 
useful to Sir Lyster, his horses, or his do^s, 
she had contrived to discover and retain 
one or two uncultivated little spots, in 
which to nurse her romantic fancies. And 
Fernside with its fine old trees, and wild 
wilderness-like surroundings, is purely a 
poet's paradise, which, under any other cir- 
cumstances, would have called forth her 
warmest admiration. But iust' now, her 
mind is too much filled witn one idea to 
have any leisure to observe outward things, 
the hope tJ^sCt she shall not encounter 
both Auberon Slade and his wife at the 
same time, and her desire is gratified ; for 
when she is shown into the drawing-room 
she finds it empty. 

It is an apartment capable of being made 
both habitable and pretty, being low and 
long, and opening with French wmdows to 
the flower-garden. But as Lady Gwynne 
first sees it, tliere is a painful air of dis- 
comfort about the whole. The carpet and 
curtains, although in good taste, are too 
new to look like home; and, apparently,, 
no effort has been made, by a ludicious. 
arrangement of lace curtains, table-covers,, 
or Indian matting to soflen down their 
vivid coloring. The furniture also seems 
to have been lefb just as the upholsterer's 
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men may have placed it, — the table in the 
centre of the room, the chaint against the 
wall, the piHno closed and lockvd, with an 
empty Canterbury standing beside it. 

Lady (iwynne, remembering; thef^enuine 
approbation which Auberon Slade's taste 
n^ed to accord to her .drawinp^-room at 
Felton. over which books and mutiic and 
objeU (Cart (from every quarter of the globe) 
were scattered lavislily on a background of 
purple velvet and et)ony, looks round the 
prim apartment with dismay, an^l wonders 
what he can be about, not to give hid youn^ 
wife a kindly hint or two U[x>n the subject. 
Why is there no ornament upon that sternly 
polibhed table except a huge Bohemian 
vase guiltless of flowers ; no books, save 
two photographic albums, a crimson Long- 
fellow, and a men morocco Tennyson ; and 
on the mantel-piece, a clock, so fresh from 
the maker's hands that its glittering ormolu 
is almost blinding to look upon ; a pair of 
candelabra, and a horrid likeness of the 
master of the house, in a magnifiqent frame, 
in which he appears very stiff, very un- 
comfortable, and eminently unlike himself? 

How femininely anxious Lady Gwynnc 
becomes to pull the chairs out of their 
places, and disarrange those odious books, 
and strew the table with flowers, and the 
piano with music, and make the room look 
as if some one sometimes sat in it 1 

She wonders how Auberon can stand 
any thing so foimal and precise. It fidgets 
her to think how difierent she could make 
the place look if she had her will ; she gets 
80 excited as almost to forget the nervous 
agitation with which she entered the apart- 
ment. But she is recalled to it by the ap- 
proach of a light step in the passage, and 
the sound of a girlish voice, speaking, not 
very confidently, outside the door, which in 
a moment more opens, and brings her face 
to face with Mrs. Auberon Slade. 

At least, so she concludes, although the 
reality so far exceeds her expectations, that 
Lady Gwynne is almost tempted to inquire 
if she hhx the honor of addreiAing the mis- 
tress of Femside. 

A figure, too plump perhaps ^o promise 
grace in the future, though very taking in 
Sbe present, with its rosy flush of health 
and youthful dimples, two little rounded 
hands extended rather timidly to meet her 
own, and large, innocent blue eyes looking^ 
up inquiringly in her face ;^ this is all the 
impression that Lady Gwynne takes in, on 
a first view of the wife of Auberon Slade. 

But, when she has time to examine her 
more minutely, she perceives that the hair, 
which the treacherous photograph had rep- 
resented as almost black, is of a reddish 
brown; that the eyes, wide open, and of 
too light a nue, are just the sort of eyes 



that the sun delights in passing over alto- 
gether; and that the ^atest charm of 
tne whole face, its expression of childish 
simplicity, is lost when animation ceases, 
since no look of thought comes to replace 
the vanished sparkle. So that, in her own 
mind, Lady Gwynnc can perfectly account 
for the wrong impression given her by ili<8 
Cameron's picture. The young wite, clad 
in a thin muslin dress, through which, per- 
•haps, her neck and shoulders gleam a trifle 
too rosily to please such as think a woman's 
beauty null without refinement, comes for- 
ward shyly, with those clear blue eyes 
which seem to ))lead for welcome fixed 
anxiously upon her guest. 

No look of pride or triumph, even of sat- 
isfaction, appears in the gaze which meats 
that of Gwendoline Gwynne ; but a shrink- 
ini babhftilness and hesitation; a humility, 
which, under any circumstances, would 
have appealed to her best feelings, and in- 
sured the suppliant a kind reception. 

But there is something more; another 
feeling apparent in the face of Charlotte 
Slade, that, brin'ring*to her visitor's mind 
the words of Major Calvert, touches her 
heart more nearly than any thing else could 
have done. And this is the outward s/gn 
of untold trouble, — the dim violet circles 
draw about the eyes ; the slight depi'^ssion 
at the corners of the pouting mouth; the 
weary, wistful look that has already settled 
on the rounded face. 

Slight tokens, perhaps, and held of little 
count by the world, but easily recognized 
by a fellow-sufi*erer ; and as the girl ad- 
vances to Lady Gwynne, and she reads in her 
countenance the truth of what she has been 
told — that, apparently in the posses j^ion of 
all good, the wife of Auberon Slade is yet 
not happy — a great compassioi^ seizes her 
— a vehement desire to impart some com- 
fort, to express some sympathy, with one 
more injured than herself — and, acting on 
her generous impulse, she seizes the younger 
woman by the hand, and, drawing her, al- 
most eagerly to her breast, kisses her three 
or four times upon the forehead. 

The bride does not hold back, nor even 
shrink from the unexpected embrace ; but 
having received the baptism of friendship, 
looks up in the sweet, earnest face of her 
guest tnv a few moments, wonderingly, al- 
most alarmedly — and then, with a little 
cry of surprise and pleasure combined, 
throws herself again into her arms, and be- 
gins to whimper. 

" My dear Mrs. Slade ! — how foolish of 
me 1 — I have been too abrupt — will you 
forgive me? — I should have asked year 
leave first." 

So pleads La'dy Gwynne, in broken sen- 
tences, for there are tears in her own eyes ; 
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but it is some time before the little bride 
can answer her. 

" Oh, no 1 "swallowing back her tears like 
a child that Js trying not to cry ; " it is all 
my fault, Lady Gwynne ! I think it is so 
very kind of you — but 1 was afraid to 
meet you — and so nervous — and it is 
different to what I had expected — that's 
all." ^ 

" Afraid to meet me, my dear I but why ? 
I am a Mfcjry ordinary person." 

*' Oh, no I indeed you are not — at least 
Auberon always says so. Ue is never tired 
of talking about you, and telling me how 
good you are, and clever, and well read. 
And at last he made me quite shy of meet- 
ing you, for fear — for fear " — 

*' For fear of what? ** 

Mrs. Slade hangs her head dejectedly. 

" That you should think me so very, very 
silly in comparison I " 

** My dear girl I I certainly shall think 
so if you talk such nonsense." 

" Oh, but I am silly. Auberon says so, 
and I know it perfectly well. But 1 never 
seemed to find it out whilst I was at home I " 

** There are very .few girls, you must,re- 
mcmberi whose mmds would not fall in 
their own estimation when first brought in 
contact with a man like Mr. Slade. We 
women have not the same advantages as 
men. Your husband's knowledge used to 
make me feel very foolish sometimes, in 
tbe days when we were friends together." 

She is so eager to console the humbled 
little heart beside her, that she is forget- 
ting the claims of her own. 

" I can hardly believe that, though he is 
so clever ! A great deal too clever for me ! 
And I thought you would be the same. 
Lady Gwynne, and would nevQr care to have 
me for a friend; and, indeed, I hardly 
think so now — only I feel a little lonely 
here, at first — it is all so strange, you know ; 
and coming away from home, and " — 

" I understand it all," was the ready an- 
swer, " and can perfectly sympathize in your 
feelings. It is a dull work entering a new 
home with no one to help or advise you. 
Bat I am an old housekeeper, and if I can 
be of any use to you, Mrs. Slade, you must 
not hesiiate to let me know." 

'•'■ How kind you are, how very kind ! How 
foolish of me to have been afraid I But 
please don't call me * Mrs. Slade.' There 
are so few here to say my Christian name.-" 

« What must I call you ? "- 

"Lottie; everybody calls me Lottie, 
and it will make me feel so much as if I 
had a friend in Warmouth." 

" You have one, my dear girl, you may 
depend upon that. ; and now you must tell 
me when you will come up to the Orchaid 
House, and visit me. I shall expect to see 



you there very oflen ; whenever you like, 
in fact, for I ajn very much tied to home 
by attendance on my little girl, of whose 
accident perhaps you may have, heard." 

" Oh, yes I Auberon told me. She fell 
over the balustrades into the hall, and you 
were not with her. How sad it must have 
been!" 

" I was not with her at the moment," re- 
plies Lady Gwynne, blushing hotly to re- 
member where she was ** at the moment ; " 
" but she had every attention as soon as it 
could be given ; and I thank God it has 
not turned out so serious as we once antici- 
pate.d. She is obliged to lie on h4r back 
for the present ; but we hope to see her 
walking about again a few years hence, 
and meanwhile she is very cheerful and 
patient, and willing to submit t6 every 
thing that is thought good for her." 

" What a dear little thing I How I shall . 
like to go ^nd sit with her sometimes! 
Lady Gwynne, might I — if it is not ask- 
ing too much " — 

Lady Gwynne waits for a continuation of 
the sentence. 

" Well, my dear ! " she says, at last. 

" If you wouldn't mind — if it wouldn't 
be inconvenient, that is to say — mii^ht 1 
walk back to the Orchard House with you 
now ? " 

Lady Gwynne laughs at the earnestness 
with which the request is made. 

*^Is that all? Qf course you may; I 
shall be delighted to have your company. 
But are you sure you will not be wanted 
here?" 

" Oh, yes ! " a little sadly. " I am sure 
not to be missed, and I have not been out 
all day, because Auberon does not like 
my going outside the drive gates alone." 

" He will soon countermand that order 
here. Warmouth is such a very quiet 
place*" 

" I hope he* will, or else how shall I ever 
go to see you ? " 

" Of course he will. We will not ima- 
gine otherwise for a moment. But now, if 
you are really going to be so good as to 
jv^alk back with me, I think it is time we 
were upon the move." 

Mrs. Slade flies out of the room, and in 
another minute returns with, a lace shawl 
thrown over her shoulders, and a coquet- 
tish little hat set on the summit of her au- 
burn hair. 

She links her arm in that of Lady^ 
Gwynne, as though she had known her for 
ten years, for she is one of those creatures 
who do every thing by extremes ; and will 
be as confidently familiar now as she was 
before unreasonably alarmed. 

But Gwendoline Gwynne does not re- 
pulse the friendly action ; on the contrary 
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it rather pleases her; finr she has taken a 
fancy to the girl, and feeb relieved to find 
that she can like her, and {hat a great load 
is lifted off her breast in consequence. It is 
not the liking begotten of recipi'ocity of 
sentiment, or congeniality of disposition, 
for no two characters could be more dis- 
similar than hers and that of Charlotte 
Slade, — she sees that at a glance ; it is 
rather the compassion, Heaven-born, for 
^ne weaker, simpler, and in every respect 
less fitted to contend with the world's 
troubles than herself; and yet,* perhaps, 
mysteriously gifted with as large a capabil- 
ity of suffering. 

She feels towards her much as she 
thinks she might feel for Daisy under the 
same circumstances ; as thou;;;h she could 
do battle for her long after she had laid 
down arms in her own cause. And she 
marches down the grass-grown drive of 
Femside, with Mrs. Auberon Slade clin;]^. 
inj^ to her arm, and looking up laughin^^ly 
in ner face, while she tells her tales of her 
home or continental life ; almost proud to 
think that she has achieved this little vic- 
tory over her evil passions, and ready to 
defy Satan or the world to tempt h^r to 
bd jealous or envious or covetous again. 

When, as the women are gayly question- 
ing and answering, each other, they come 
suddenly upon Mr. Auberon Slade. 

Ah 1 how much easier it h to be virtuous 
when all the occasions of temptation^are 
put out of our way I • Lady Gwynne, for 
the moment, almost regrets that she has 
permitted her niBw acquaintance to accom- 
pany her home. She would have Auberon 
olade believe her to be every thing that 
is most strong; but she dreads lest he 
should conceive it possible she could think 
lightly of their past I 

Mrs. Slade. for her part, is first i^ttracted 
by a sudden halt in her companion's foot- 
step, and then an increased rapidity of mo- 
tion, and looking up to ascertam the cause, 
catches sight of her husband's lithe figure 
as he makes his way to them across the 
ferns. And then it is her turn to hesitate 
and blush; but more, as it appears to 
Lady Gwynne, with timidity than pleas- 
ure. 

" Oh, here is Auberon ! I wonder what 
he will say to see me with you ? I hope 
he may not want me to go home with 
him ! But if he does, I ought to, ought I 
not?" 

• "Undoubtedly — and any other time 
will do just as well for the Orchard House. 
How do you do, Mr. Slade ? " in rather a 
nervous manner. " I suppose you scarcely 
expected to meet Mrs. Slade and myself 
together." 

lie removes his hat, and takes her prof- 



fered band, but without speaking; and 
when he does so, it is to his -wife. 

** You were going for a walk ? '* 

" We were just going — that is. Lady 
Gwynne said I might go with her — but of 
course I will come back with you if you 
want me, Auberon," replies Mrs. Slade, 
who, firom anxiety and agitation combined 
has become one huse blush. 

"Mrs. Slade would say," mterposes 
Gwendoline Gwynne, in answer tQ his look 
of mystified surprise, ^* that I yrsLS about to 
take her up to the Orchard House, and in- 
troduce her to all my belongings, if you 
have no need of her presence Tiere. dhe 
has told me of your objection to her walk- 
ing alone, but if you will spare her to me 
tor an hpur, I promise to send her back 
safely in my pony<*haise at the end of that 
time." 

** Only too much honored," he murmurs, 
as he switches off the tops of the basket 
ferns with his light cane ; " that is, if you 
are certain she will not be intruding on 
your meal-time." 

" Oh, I hope I sha'n't intrude I " cries 
little Mrs. ijlaae, in a voice of alarm, " be 
cause if I shall, Lady Gwynne " — 

" Make yourself easy," — with a ^e-assu^ 
ing pressure on her .arm ; ** you will <rive 
me pleasure by your company, at whatever 
time " — 

" And you are certain you don't mind my 
goin^, Auberon ? " 

** I have already said so." 

" But if you are not quite sure — if you 
would rather " — 

" What do you thmk of Femside, Lad^ 
Gwynne ? " he interposes, without paying 
any further attention to his wife. She 
tells him her opinion, which is a very 
favorable one, and suggests a few easily ef- 
fected improvements in the garden, and he 
seizes eagerly on the idea, and makes a note 
of it. Atler which, they move on again, he 
walking slowly by their side, but at the 
drive gate he stops, and, raising his hat, bids 
the visitor good-evening. 

As he does so, his wife looks wistfully 
into his face. 

" O Auberon ! are you going back ? I 
hoped — that is, I thought, perhaps " — 

She means to say (were phe not so bash- 
ful of uttering an opinion) that she had, 
hoped he would accompany them to the 
Orchard House, and al her words he halfs, 
expecting, mayjbe, that Lady Gwynne will 
second the haI/-formed proposal, — waiting, 
certainly, until she shall do so before he 
makes nis own decision. But no such 
courteous acquiescence issues from her lips; 
his presence only makes her feel her weak- 
ness more, and she has no desire for his 
company; so she stands, neutrally silenl^ 
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with Ms wife clinging to her arm, and 
after a moment's brief scrutiny of her un- 
bending features, he bows again, and turns 
away. 

" louj— you won't come, Auberon 1 " 
says Lottie, in a very disappointed voice. 

'" No, thank you, Lottie. I have other 
things to do. Don't forget that dinner is 
at seven/' And turning on his heel, he 
leaves them, apparently to walk back to 
the house* But when the two figures 
have passed through the gates, and tread 
the dusty country qpad together, h& creeps 
back furtively, almost guiltily, and, con- 
cealing himself behind one of the post- 
erns lest he should be seen, looks * ailer 
them. 

There they go, — so widely different to 
each other in mind and person and ac- 
quirements; and yet, in their devoted 
love, their tenderness, their dependence, 
— God save the mark I — upon himself, so 
wonderfully similar. She, the elder, for 
whom, even now, let the world think what 
it may, he would shed the last drop of his 
blood, — with her graceful, upright form, 
her sombre garments, sweet, sad face, and 
earnest, thrilling eyes : and by her side the 
girl, who, though ready to lay down her 
simple life for him, he feels so marvellously 
indifferent about, with her plump, ripe fig- 
ure, blooming cheeks, wide-open orbs, and 
parted lips, — all-fluttering robe^, and gayly- 
colored ribbons. 

What a contrast they present to one 
another I 

Auberon Slade gazes afler their receding 
forms for a few moments, almost fiercely, 
and^ then as a turn in the road conceals 
them from his view, he stamps his foot, 
heaves a deep sigh, and with an oath half 
uttered, but fully meant, commences t<^re- 
*"* trace the path which they have trod to- 
gether. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

<< LET HIM SPEAK FOR HIMSELF." 

The very partial, and in some instances 
biassed opinions of Sir Lyster Gwynne, Mr. 
Norris, Major Calvert, and others, on the 
subject of Auberon Slade's marriage, have 
been fully discussed in these pages ; but the 
man's own feelings in the matter, his own 
thoughts, reasons, and ideas, have not even 
been inquired into, and it is time that he 
should come forward and tell them for him- 
self 

Gwyndoline Gwynne, actuated (good as 
she is) by an unconscious jealousy, envy, 



and deep sense of her own loss, imagines 
that this marriage with Charlotte Cameron 
can only have bsen brought about by one 
cause, — a want of faith towards herself; and 
that, in consequence, all that Auberon Slade 
said and promised to her at Felton Hall 
must have been false; that he either de- 
ceived her or his own heart, and can never 
have loved her, and desired to pass Ids ^hole 
life by her side and in her service, as he 
then thought (or at least said) that he did 
so. 

She thinks (with many others of her sex) 
that men regard marriage in the same light 
as she does, — as a losing and a mixing of 
themselves in and with another nature, 
until the two, liv-cs, whilst they exist, can 
never again be otherwise than identical. 
And to woman, marriage is (temporarily) 
such a loss of identity, which is the reason 
it so far oftener turns out unfortunately for 
her than for man; for there are but few 
creatures in this world good enough or 
strong enough to guide themselves through 
its intricate mazes, far less to have auQther 
dependent on the twisting of thei» crooked 
will. 

But with men marriage is quite a differ- 
ent affair ; for they can either direct their 
wives or let them direct themselves; fi-e- 
quent their company, or leave them to their 
own devices ; pay the hard tithe of atten- 
tion duty demands, or lavishly bestow their 
whole affection ; and on no one occasion are 
they called upon to yield up their own will 
to another, change Uieir opinions, or alter 
their course of life, unless they wish to do so. 
Of course they have their preferences — 
who has not ? — and there are instances on 
record in which they have found Memory a 
very troublesome appendage, and Regret 
a visitor that will not be shown the door. 
But what then? We may prefer Louis- 
Quatorze chairs, covered with red velvet 
and rich in gilding, whereon to repose our 
portly forms ; but u we cannot procure them, 
we do not of necessity reject the more un- 
assuming^ horse-hair. • 

And Woman is to Man, as a necessary 
article of furniture, without which his house 
is not only incomplete, but quite uninhabit- 
able. He must sit down. But it is not so 
with the weaker animal. Call her spoilt, 
unreasonable, childish if we may, she will 
not eat bread and attempt to delude herself 
into the idea that it is cake; nor live on 
milk when she has tasted brandy. 

Man, deprived of his Louis-Quatorze, de- 
votes, maybe, an occasional sigh to the mem- 
ory of what " might have been," but reposes 
pretty contentedly on his horse-hair, never- 
theless ; but take away her cherished toy 
from a woman, and she will break any thing 
else you may put into her hands. She is 
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yery like a grcnt baby in this respect, it is 
tnio ; but she knows how to love better thao 
a man ; and, robbed of her natural rights, 
prefers to be desolate and alone, living on 
tbedreamof deli{;ht8 that were substantial 
. although past, than exchange it for a pres- 
ent'shain. 

This is truth, but Gwendoline Gwynne 
docs not believe it ; and very few women do. 
She thinks that if Auberon Slade midces any 
love at all to bin wife, it must be exsvctly in 
the same manner, and with iho same sensa- 
tions, perhaps rather stronger ones, that he 
made love to herself; that there is bul one 
way of bestowinij a kiss upon a woman, or of 
looking in her eyes, or of saying that you 
adore her, and that since a* husband can 
scarcely omit to pay such attentions to a 
newly-made wife, she must have been 
robbed of all her treasures before they could 
have been bestowed on Charlotte Came- 
ron. But she argues falsely, for she begins 
with the mistake of supponing that Auberon 
Slade could not have married unless he had 
ceased to love her, whereas that very mar- 
riage wal brought about solely from 'the ex- 
ceeds of his uncontrollable passion for herself 
Yet her wounded pride forbade her asking 
him the question as soon as it arose, and now 
— it is too late I He loved her — he loves 
her still — as fondly and truly as he said he 
did, and no woman will ever nave the power 
to expunge her image from his heart. 

When he first went down to Felton Hall 
his mind was filled with one idea, — an ad- 
miration of, and desire to ^i^ratify himself; 
in fact, he was intensely selfish. 

But, day by day, this self-love had been 
expurgated by her example; her quiet, 
willing performance of unwelcome duties — 
her frank, but friendly counsel to himself. 
And thus he had grown to love her (Heaven 
only knew by what means), and found 
courage to tell her of the truth. 

Still, his love was selfish; had it not 
been so, he would have flown her presence 
sooner than discovered it; but it did not 
look %o much like love of self, and so he 
passed it over, as she did. 

Ohl the happy, happy days I innocent, 
compared to those which followed, in which 
he used to wander with her in the shrub- 
bery at Felton, and draw out all the powers 
of her mind, and hear her murmur his own 
poetry, whilst each word fell like living fire 
on his heart. Ok! the mad, the guilty 
moment in which ne made up his mind 
that he could not live without her, and 
destroyed the peace of hers — for nothing I 

Auberon Slade had never been a serious- 
ly thinking man ; but from the first hour 
that he poured the story X)f his guilty pas- 
sion in the ear of Lady Gwynne, he knew 
that he was wrong ; knew that he was risk- 



ing her salYtttion with his own, and that 
the end of such a love could only be re- 
morse an<l misery for both of them; and 
yet he persevered, trusting to her deep 
devotion to make her forget everything but 
him. 

But when she woke, as from a horrid 
dream of hell, and bade him leave her, — 
and he went, — the full force o£ what he had 
contemplated doin^ seemed to break upon 
him all at once, and drive him frantic. He 
saw her and himself as they tnirrht hare 
been, miserable, despised; forever list 
(in this world, if not the next), and shud- 
dered at the bare idea of what he had be- 
lieved, but a few hours before, to be not 
only possible, but the best thing for both 
of them. And yet he felt the tide of hk 
affection to be so strong, and his desire to 
possess her so unconquerable, that he be- 
lieved that if they ever came together 
again (as in the course of events they proba- 
bly would come), their destiny could not 
be averted for the second time. 

Unless, indeed, he placed a barrier be- 
tween them evermore, — a barrier which 
her pride would refuse to leap, though he 
made little of it, — and when that barrier 
suddenly presented itself, in the shape of 
Miss pameron's unmistakable devotion, he 
fell into the innocent snare at once. 
Gwendoline was lost to him; it was all 
very well to say " wait and hope, and be 
patient, and have faith in time," but it's 
" ill work waiting for dead men*s shoes," 
and Sir Lyster, m all probability, would 
survive himself. 

Yes! since he loved'her too well to injure 
her (and the facts of the case had real]/ 
assumed this extraordinary transformation 
in the eyes of Auberon Slade; so ready 
are^we to deceive ourselves), the on]y^ 
thing that remained to him was to erase 
her imaj?e from his mind; and he could 
think of no better method for its accom- 
plishment thftn by taking another woman 
to his arms. He supposed tj^at he must 
marry some day ; all men of sense married 
after a certain age ; and a bachelor's iiouse 
is seldom the most tranquil spot in which 
to court the Muses; and why should not 
Charlotte Cameron do as well as anybody 
else ? She had a very fair fortune ; was 
healthy — or at all events she looked so — 
and devoted to himself. And a man should 
always marry the woman who loves him. 
It is the greatest mistake in the world, so 
Auberon Slade said, to marry the woman 
whom he loves, for in the game of matri- 
mony, the rules of "give " and " take ** are 
never equal ; and there is a French proverb 
which declares that in love there is always 
one who kisses, and one who presents the 
cheek. And so he proposed, hurriedJ/, 
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unadvisedly, almost unknoyv^ingly, and 
hoping against all hope that the marriage 
ceremony once completed, his broken heart 
i¥ould heal up again, and the whole affair 
be finished for evermore. 

Oh, short-sighted and unreasoning I Why, 
Tvlien puppies are permitted to look about 
them in nine days, are we unhappy mor- 
tals kept blindfold to tbe end of ours ? 

It was rather an untoward event, Lady 
Gwynne coming up to London before the 
final knot wtis tied ; but matters were too 
far advanced by that time to be averted, 
and he tried to brave it out, and to per- 
suade himself that the emotion caused him 
by her presence was an additional source 
of congratulation that he had been brave 
enough to place an insuperable obstacle be- 
tween their ever meeting again, except as 
friends. 

Yet he suffered at that period scarcely 
less keenlv than sh^ did ; and what he felt 
when, on his wedding tour, he received the 
intelligence of Sir Lyster's sudden death, I 
shall not attempt to picture, — there is no 
power in pen and ink to paint such agony I 
He remained on the Continent for more 
than three months, longing yet dreading 
to return to England, and striving to 
drown the recollection of the fatal mistake 
he had made, by those headstrong and 
foolish means, which his friend, Major 
Calvert, was maliciously pleased to be able 
to relate of him. Then the advent of the 
season (at which he expected to be made 
as much of as he had been the season pre- 
viously) allured him home, and he founa, to 
his exceeding chagrin, that Auberon Slade, 
who had published nothing for a twelve- 
month past, and allied himself to a woman, 
who was neither an heiress, a beauty, nor 
an aristocrat, was a very different person 
to Auberon Slade, the rising autnor of 
works still fresh in their res^ers' minds, 
and the preux-chevcUier of Lady Mary St. 
Maur. ' 

The fashionable world seemed to have 
forgotten him ; he was no longer deluged 
wim three-cornered notes and cards of in- 
vitation; few recognitions were accorded 
hinij and no appointments made ; even the 
Muses, nckle-minded females, appeared to 
have joined the general cabal, K>r he could 
niiither read nor write, — and sickened and 
disgusted wit^ the little attention he com- 
manded, he resolved to cut London alto- 
gether, and live in the country. 

Most authors, who had made any name 
for themselves, possessed their country 
residences, to which they could retreat for 
the purposes of incubation ; it was only 
natural to suppose that one could write 
better when quiet and undisturbed; and- 
how was' it possible that &ncifiil images 



of poetry and romance could be invoked 
amidst the traffic of omnibuses, the cries of 
street-hawkers, and the mellifluous efforts 
of the German bands ? 

And so Auberon Slade plunged into a 
library of Ijjose highly-flavored works of 
fiction, the monthly registers of advertising 
house agents, and was soon busily employed 
wasting his strength, his time, and his 
money, in running half over England, to , 
view places that were as utterly unlike the 
printed descriptions given of tnem as the 
author of the description was unlike a man 
of truth I 

He had no int^tion, when he commenced 
his travels, of finding his way down to 
Warmouth ; on the contrary, it was a mere 
chance that took him there ; but when the 
notice of Fernside (amongst several houses 
vacant in Dorset) was put inta his hands, 
and he found that it lay close to the Or- 
chard House, he could not resist the temp- 
tation of going down to see it, and have 
the chance of once more looking into her 
face, and holding her hand; of guessing, 
in fact, if Gwendoline Gwynne h»d borne 
the terrible calamity that his haste had 
brought upon them both better or worse 
than he had done himself. 

And then, — the place suited him and he 
took it. He told himself at the time chat 
he could not resist taking it. 

It was a weak, a foohsh thing perhaps 
to do ; but it was not a wicked one. The 
action was like the man. I do not claim 
for my hero any especial virtues; 1 am 
aware that he is weak and foolish, and im- 
petuous, and unpersevering ; but, hitherto, 
from whatever cause, he has not been 
wicked t Accredit him with all the good 
you can. 

And for all his folly he is suffering a bit- 
ter retribution now, let Gwendoline Gwynne 
believe him to be as heartless as she may. 
He has settled down at Warmouth with 
the intention of leading an immaculate 
existence. He is going to read, and study, 
and write, until he has made his name as 
famous as she used to say he was capable 
of rendering it ; and, if he seeks her com- 
pany, it shall be only for the purpose of 
benefiting by her clearer judgment of right i 
and wrong; and drawing from her bright 
example of resignation fresh strength where- 
with to tread Ms weary way. 

Poor Auberon I how much harder you 
have made your task I What an increase 
of trouble you have piled upon your already 
overladen spirit I 

The remedy does not seem to work very 
well at present; he grows so hot and un-' 
comfortable every time he sees a black 
dress (though it be. even the washer- 
woman's) approaching in the distance, and 
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a ring at the hall bell if apt to disturb him 
in bis labors and put bis choicest ideas to 
flight, whilst he wonders who the visitor 
may prove to be. But he attributes tliis 
unsettled condition to the sudden change 
effected in his mode of life, and persuades 
himself that when he is better used to^mc^t 
her as of old, he shiUl feel more at ease in 
her presence. Only — he is so disappoint- 
ed when the afternoons slip away one after 
another, and Lady Gwynne does not ap- 
pear ; and yet, when his wife receives the 
note to say the hour at which they may 
expect to see her, he sneaks into the grounds 
with his cigar, and does hot re-approach 
the house until he imagines she has gone. 

Oh, mutability of human nature ! Strange, 
deceptive state tliat revels in perplexing 
us? I think one of the most lowering 
proofs of our corruptible condition is the 
facility with which we lie to our own souls 
— and our own souls believe us I 

As Aubepn Slade strolls back towards 
Femside, he ponders on the interview just 
past, and the impression it has left upon 
him. But his mind (wearied with lingering 
on wrongs for which there is no remedy at 
hand), quits the beaten track of old i-egret,* 
and dwells more on the present. He hsutlly 
knows if he is^glad or sorry to see that 
Lady Gwynne has taken a fancy to his wife ; 
it is true that he would have been annoyed 
had she disliked Lottie; but to make a 
friend and associate of her, to frequent her 
company perhaps more than she will his 
own, — it seems so much as if she were 
taking up weapons for the other side. The 
other side ! what nonsense he is talking, as if 
there could be two sides now for Lottie and 
himself! — Gwendoline b the one that must 
stand forever upon the other side of the 
way! 

Heavens ! what a sigh was that I it seems 
as though it gave the air a load to carry off 
with it, and caused the timid householders 
of the branching ferns to couch and pant 
hard, until the producer of such awfiil 
sounds had passed their hiding-places by. 
It startles even himself, and his moughts im- 
mediately quit the sublime, and descend to 
puerilities. He begins to wish she were 
not swathed in black ; he hates the mock- 
ery of crape and bombazine; it is all a 
fhdge, a hu^ humbug, and he wonders 
Gwendoline is not above succumbing to 
such a foolish fashion. And with her 
faintly tinted complexion (it used to be ro- 
sier, he thinks at Felton) and serious cast 
of features, she really looks a mourner, and 
impresses one with the idea that she regrets 
the man's death — ha ! ha I or his fortune ; 
or has put herself in black for her own sins 
— or — or — his! Pshaw ! he wishes that 
he had not thought of such a piece of folly 1 



he shall.never betr to look upon ber fune- 
real robes again ! 

*' O Gwendoline 1 beloved, adored, and 
unforgotten! Would God that you had 
died in one of those dear moments when 
your head lay on my heart, and your heart 
believed me true ! ** 

Could that unuttered cry have reached 
her where she stood, what joy — what rap- 
ture — what despair — would have filled 
her patient soul by turns 1 



CHAPTER XXXL 

A BRAVE BE80LVE. 

Meanwhile Lady Gwynne and her 
young companion have quitted the dust- 
whitened road, and turned into the green 
fields which lead by a pleasanter, though 
more lengthy way to the Orchard House, 
and the ton^e of Mrs. Auberon Slade, un- 
loosed by me removal of her fear, is run- 
ning glibly Tan unprejudiced hearer might 
add, idiotically) on every topic which hap- 
pens to enter the empty little receptacle 
which was prepared by Nature for the 
brain which never took possession there. 
^t Lady Gwynne, in her generous deter- 
mination to make the best of Auberon's 
wife, passes over the foolishness, and only 
dwells upon the fireshness of her conversa- 
tion, — afi^shness which seems to impart 
new vi^r to her own faded spirit. 

For it is for the first time. She is not 
yet tired of hearing the same remarks made 
over and over again, nor had the opportu- 
nity to observe that having once enjoyed 
the pleasure of Mrs. Auberon Slade's soci- 
ety one must either forego the delights of 
conversation altogether, or submit to tread 
old ground until footsore^ The girl prat- 
tles of Femside; of her fiither's house; of 
her own likes and dislikes, in a school-girl- 
ish and uncertain manner ; touching light- 
ly on each subject as it comes beneath her 
notice, and never betraying by word or 
sign that her feelings have* dived l^neath 
the surface of any. Yet her new friend 
encourages her to talk, and especially as 
she shows no inclination to introduce the 
mention of her husband's name. Every 
thing is giggled over by Mrs. Auberon 
Slade in turn, except her love for him; 
and even her thoughtless little soul grows 
serious as it contemplates that sacred topic, 
and pauses as though it stood on holy 
ground. 

Her character for courage and strength 
of mind rather deteriorates in the eyes of 
Lady Gwynne, when she finds that she 
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cannot pass a group of mild-eyed, milky 
mothers, browsmg quietly beneath the 
spreading trees, and never even lifting their 
beads to survey the intruders on their 
domain, without giving vent to little shrieks 
of comic terror, and making momentary 
spasmodic clutches at the arm she clings 
to, until the awful animals are out of si^ht ; 
nor conceal the renewal of her fear, when 
the two silky setters, with- loving hazel 
glances, come crouching to their mistress's 
feet, not even daring in their timid joy to 
leap upon her until she shall have given 
them encouragement to do so. 

''But then,'* as she charitably argues, 
" Mrs. Slade is but a girl after all ; onlv 
eighteen years last birthday ; so much 
younger than myself; what can one expect 
from such a child ? It would be almost as 
reasonable to demand that Daisy should 
never do or say any thing to grate upon 
a mind of larger growth and wider experi- 
ence!" * 

Of course Mrs. Auberon Slade falls into 
raptures over every thin^that is shown her' 
at the Orchard House. People of her cali- 
bre always do. The garden, the green- 
house, the dairy, the stable, and the pigsty, 
each one is more perfect than the other, 
and delights her better ; and as for Daisy, 
and her donkey, and her family of kit- 
tens, no words can express the pity she 
feels for, and the interest she takes in, that 
" poor dear child " and every thing that 
concerns her I 

But Miss Gwynne, strange to say, does 
not seem to return the feeling; and not- 
withstanding all her affection for her " dear 
Auberon" and the strong desire she has 
expressed to see his wife, looks 'suspi- 
ciously at her n^w acquaintance, and sel- 
dom answers except to rebuff her. 

Lady Gwynne views this sudden altera- 
tion in her child's demeanor with pain, 
and tries to correct, or cover it, by gentle 
interpositions of her own; but Mrs. Au- 
beron Slade does not appear to observe 
that there is any thing amiss, and continues 
her string of compliments and condolences 
without intermission. 

" What a charming child I What a 
beautiful complexion sne has, and such a 
sweet expression. Auberon has so oflen 
told me about her. And such golden hair 1 
Oh I you must let me kiss you again, Daisy. 
But she certainly does not resemble you in 
the face, Lady Gwynne." . 

"No! She his never been considered 
to do so." 

" She is much more like her poor papa ; 
he was such a fine-looking man. But I 
beg your pardon — perhaps 1 should not 
have mentioned his name — it was all so 
sad, so sudden " — 



" Mentioning it will not make it more so, » 
my dear," returns her hostess, with a mel- 
ancholy smile. 

" Ah ! well, no 1 — perhaps- not -— but on 
the day of our wedding and all, you see — 
it seemed so dreadful ! And I thought it 
was a shocking bad omen. I told Auberon 
so." « 

" Oh ! you must not think that, — omens 
are all nonsense," replies Lady Gwynne, 
though she has not much faith in her own 
words. 

"Do you think so? Auberon says he 
knows of some that have come true 1 — and > 
I know he thought it a bad thing for us ; 
for be was so terribly cut up about it. For 
three days I hardly saw any thing of him ; 
and once when I went into his room without 
knocking, he " — 

"Oh! stop, Mrs. Slade — stop!" cries 
Lady Gwynne suddenly — and then, afler a 
little pause, she adds, <* Do not let us speak 
of it any more." 

And Miss Ward, who is always indig- 
nant at the appearance of anv slight (sup- 
posed or otherwise) cast on ner employer, 
says with any thing but a friendly glance 
towards the offender, that she only wishes 
she had had the courage to put her veto on 
such a subject being introduced amongst 
them at all. 

" No, indeed. Miss Ward 1 it is no one's 
fault but my own," replies Lady Gwynne ; 
and then, with a sweet look towards Mrs. 
Slade, she continues, " You must not mind 
me, dear ; I am all right again ; only old 
memories are sometimes too much for me. 
Well, Daisy, my child, are you ready to go 
back into the house ? " ^ 

"No, mamma; I shall not go back till 
you do," decides Miss 'Daisy, with an air of 
great protection. 

" Oh I can you wheel about her carriage 
just as you like, indoors or out ? " exclaims 
Mrs. Slade, quite unabashed by the general 
confusion she has caused. " JQow very 
convenient ! I never saw such a good con- 
trivance before. Let me wheel you, Daisy, 
— risrht round the garden, shall I ? " 

" No, thank you, Mrs. Slade ; I have Jack 
to wheel me ; I require no one else." 

" Mrs. Slade would soon repent of her 
kind intentions, Daisy, wouldn't she ? when 
she found how heavy you are," says her 
mother, cheerfully. 

"Oh I I shouldn't think she was heavy ; 
not a bit too heavy for me ; let me try." 
And, without further permission, Mrs. Slade 
seizes the handles of the carriage in her 
hand ; but a fretful cry from the invalid 
detains her. • 

" No, thank you ; I don't want it ! I said 
I didn't want it. Mamma, I wish to* stay 
by you." ♦ 
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Mm. Auberon Slade drops the handle, 
and lau;|hs. ** WlXy, what are you airaid of, 
— that I shall run away with you? But it 
is not a bit too much for me, Lady Gwynne ; 
I shall oflen come up and give her a trun- 
dle. She mudt be lishter than she looks. 
How very 'tail she is tor her a^." 

*' I shall be as tall as mamma," replies 
Daisy proudly. **I should hate to be 
short." 

** Hutih, Daisy,** interposes Lady Girynne, 
who is a head taller than her guest. 

<* So I should, mamma 1 I can't bear 
stumpy women ; and no more can AuberQn, 
— he always said so." 

^ Mrs. slade, I have not yet shown you 
my bed of immortelles" exclaims Lady 
Gwynne, rising quickly from her seat, and 
drawing her guest after her to the kitchen- 
garden. " They are in their greatest beautv 
now; in 'another week they must be all 
gathered and stored away K>r Christmas."' 

They stand looking on the glorious array 
of violet and crimson and orange stars, to- 
gether. 

" They're lovely ! " says Mrs. Auberon 
Slade. ** % never saw such big ones in my 
life before. And you decorate the church 
with them at Christmas ! How good of you 
to take so much trouble I Ob, I think it's 
so nice to be High Church I I'm very High 
Church myself. You see I always wear a 
cross. Papa doesn't approve of it; he 
considers it Popish; but^ as I tell him, 
what di^Terence can it make when it's all 
exactly the same thin^ ? " 

*' Do you think so ? replies Gwendoline 
Gwynne thoughtfully, as she ^azes on her 
immortelles, and mi^es on me unfading 
crowns reserved for those who are faithful 
and labor to the end. * 

" Well, I mean, excepting of course the 
music and the flowers, and me incense, and 
all that. And I think it is a great shame 
that people should quarrel about it in the 
way they do ; for there can't be any harm 
in having the service made a little more 
cheerful tor us, — it's so very long ; isn't it ? 
Only I always manage to slip out after the 
sermon, for, whatever they may say, I can't 
see any good in stopping to see other peo- 
ple take the Sacrament, — can you V " 

" Yes, I can ; but I have scarcely the 
time to tell you ray reasons now," replies 
Lady Gwynne. Hearing the meaningless 
nonsense babbled at her side, she has had 
some thoughts of speaking on the mysteries 
of our most Holy Faith, but she represses 
the desire. This is neither the time nor 
place to introduce so solemn a discussion. 

** I suppose, from what you say," she 
goes on presently, " that Mr. Slade and you 
icnean to attend Mr. Barnes's church." 

"#do, dear Lady Gwynne; of course I 



shall go to the same chnrch as yourself; 
but I don't know about Auberon, for he has 
neyer been inside a church since we wm 
married." 

'' Never been to church I ** echoes ki 
companion, with a yivid, auick remem- 
brance of how regular he usea to be ia bii 
attendance there, when she led the way. 

** I can assure you he has not ; and I was 
quite ashamed of him sometimes abroad; 
but my mamma says it is no use botherlD^ 
about: it, for these very clerer men, pocts 
and painters and such-like, are generally 
irreligious, and he'll be all right when hie 
gets old." 

** God grant it 1 " rises silently from the 
other woman's soul, but she says nothing 
more upon the subject 

Here the sound of carriage-wheels upon 
the drive warns Mrs. Auberon Slade of the 
flight ofHime ; and fearful of being late for 
the dinner-hour, she cannot be pe^^uadei 
to stay a minute lons^ ; and, aner taking 
a most needlessly affectionate farewell of 
Lady Gwynne, and pressing several kisses 
(unresponded to) upon the cheek of Daisy, 
she leaves the Orchard House to its original 
repose. 

Then Gwendoline has leisure to turn 
r^und and ask her little girl what is the 
meaning of the extraordinary indifference 
with which she has received all the ad- 
vances of their new acquaintance. 

" My dear Daisy, 1 hardly knew yoa. 
You have always been so anxious to see 
Mrs. Auberon Slade, and now when I brin'i 
her to the Orchard House, and she evinces 
every disposition to be very friendly, you 
positively repulse her. How is" that? 
What would your friend Auberon say to 
it?" 

" I'm sure I don't know, mamma, but I 
don't like her ; and I never shall like her ; 
and I hope whenever Auberon comes here 
that he will leave her at home." 

" Daisy I as if it were likely. Bat 
why don't you like her ? She is very 
pretty." 

" I don't think so. Her hair is red, and 
so are her cheeks, — and she has such gog- 
gle eyes 1 " 

" 1 ou naughty child ! You know you 
are sayring what is not true. And she was 
very kind to you." 

" I don't like her to be kind. I don't 
want everybody kissing me." 

"You never seem to mind Mr. 
doinfj so." 

"Oh, that's quite a different thing, 
mamma ! Besides she's stupid." 

There is no gainsaying this last state- 
ment ; and for a few moments, silence i3 
maintained between the mother and tbo 
child. 
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Then Lady Gwynne speaks — 
" Daisy, darling, supposing all this to be 
true ; still, you see, she and Mr. Slade 
have come to be our neighbors : and if we 
vrish to please him, we must be kind and 
friendly with his wife. Do you under- 
stand me ? ** 

"But need we kiss her, or call her 
' Lottie ' ? She told me to call her * Lot- 
tie ' this evening, when I had only spoken 
about six words to her." 

Her mother smiles. " She is but a 
girl, Daisy, — only eighteen. You must 
not expect her to be as wise as old Mrs. 
Dawson, or old Lady Gwynne, though she 
is a married woman." 

^* O mamma 1 you are not old ; you are 
quite young and beautiful, — Miss Ward 
often says so , — and much cleverer than 
Mrs. Slade. Why did Auberon choose a 
stupid wife, mamma ; he who is so clever 
himself? How will she be able to write or 
read with him, as you used to do, or put 
all the commas and full stops into his 
manuscript ? Do you remember how you 
used to do that for him at Felton, mam- 
ma?" 

" Yes, — yes, child I Oh, he will teach 
her how to do it all, in time ! But our tea 
is ready, Daisy ; so we will leave discuss- 
ing Mrs. Slade for thepresent, and think a 
little of ourselves. Why, who made this 
delicious-looking cake ? Miss Ward ? You 
will wear out your fingers in our service, 
Miss Ward, if I do not take better care of 
you." And then she pushes all her own 
worries intcf the background, and makes 
the evening meal as cheerful as she usually 
does, for her little daughter and her friend. 
But when Daisy has retired to bed. 
Lady Gwynne strolls down the garden by 
herself, thinking of the conversation that 
has passed between them. It seems hard 
to her (who has so generously taken up 
the cudgels in defence of her rival) that 
eveiy one should turn against poor Char- 
lotte Slade ; even down to Daisy, who. 
childlike, is usually so innocently undis- 
criminating in the selection of her friends ; 
and Miss Ward, whose dislike, though nat- 
urally unexpressed, is very evident. 

What has the girl done — so she hotly 
interrogates herself — that all the worla, 
including her own husband, who has sworn 
tocherisli and protect, should be against 
her? 

She married him, it is true, but there 
lies her worst crime ; which, after all, is 
his ; and it is a shame, that with all her 
youth and beauty, and apparently oblidng 
disposition, she should find it so hard to 
mate her war. But in this instance, 
Gwendoline (jwynne permits her quixotic 
notion^ of what is due from her, as a 
8 



Christian towards her innocent opponent, 
to outstrip her better judgment. 

Charlotte Slade finds, and will find, a 
difiiculty as she goes through life, in mak- 
ing friends ; not from what she has or has , 
not, but simply from what she is, which is 
discernible enough to most eyes (even to 
those of a child), and would be so to Lady 
Gwynne's were they not blinded by her 
womanly compassion for, another's wrongs, 
and her holy desire .to conceal a rival's 
failings. She is dull by nature, and frivo- 
lous from education; jealous and suspi- 
cious, and where her suspicions are 
aroused, low-minded ; pleasant in temper 
when all ground goes right, but sullen and 
difficult to appease when once annoyed. 
Yet to set against these disajrreeable traits 
in her character, Charlotte Slade is fresh, 
fair, enthusiastic in temperament, and gen- 
erally too well satisfied with her own acts 
and condition, to have any disposition to 
give way to temper. 

And the cordiality with which she has 
met the advances of Lady Gwynne (of 
whom, before encountering, she entertained 
an undefined jealousy, founded on she 
scarcely knew what) is due to the fact that 
having a strong notion that there are clev- 
erer people in the world than herself, and 
that the baronet's widow is one of them, 
she rejoices to find she is not considered 
unworthy of being admitted to her intimacy. 

Added to which, in her girlish, spaniel- 
like fashion, she really loves Auberon 
Slade ; looks up to, and reverences him as 
a faultless creature, infinitely superior to 
herself; and thinks that it will raise her 
la his estimation if he sees that Lady 
Gwynne (whose intellect he appears to rate 
so highly) makes much of the society she 
half begins to suspect he despises on his 
own account. 

it is some months ago since Lady 
Gwynne gave it forth as her opinion in the 
drawing-room at Felton Hall, that «ne 
might Sways judge of a woman's breeding 
from her hand, and temper from her mouth. 
Where is her judgment flown to now, that 
she forgets to criticise the rosy hands of 
Charlotte Slade, which, although small and 
dimpled, bear upon their untapering fingers * 
and ill-shaped nails, the certain impress of 
plebeian blood; or overlooks the coarse- 
ness of her jaw, which is the worst feature 
in her face, although at present the plump- 
ness of her youthful cheeks and chin some- 
what conceals the defect, which will yet be 
sufficiently apparent when a few years 
more have passed over her? Is the head 
of Gwendoline Gwynne quite turned in 
favor of this new acquaintance, that she 
will not see her faults herself, nor permit 
another to do so without blame ? 
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No, she U as clear of sight, as able of 
judgment, as discriminating of character, 
as she ever was before ;• and did she seri- 
ously take her sense to task this nip:ht, 
would acknowledore what she knows to be 
'the truth, that Mrs. Auberon Slade in 
point of mental and physical qualifications, 
18 far below the averat^e of her friends, and 
quite unfit to be raised to the position of 
Her intimate companion. 

But her compassion is so vast, her pity 
for all that probably lies before this gin so 
tender, her sense of bow awful a destiny it 
must be for any woman to live with Au- 
beron and not be loved bv him so vivid, 
that she has no time to criticise. 

Charlotte may be — doubtless is — fool- 
ish, ignorant, and uninteresting upon close 
inspection, but that only proves the likeli- 
hood of her suspicion, that her husband is 
already sick of her. And if she cares for 
him (as Major Calvert says she docs, and 
her own manner seems to corroborate), 
had her rival been spitefully and vindic- 
tively and revengefully disposed, could she 
have desired the poor girl a more misera- 
ble prospect than stretches out before her ? 

Auberon, so impatient of stupidity, so 
intolerant of ignorance, so full of false 
shame, if his sensibilities are often wound- 
ed, how goon he will- retort on the unfor- 
tunate offender, and make her feel tenfold 
what she has inflicted on Jiimself. And 
Gwendoline Gwynne fancies them draoj- 
ging out the weary time together, the wife 
growing less pretty, less capable, and more 
distrustful of herself with each succeeding 
year ; and the husband wearier, less hope- 
ful, and more cold, until her kind eyes, 
that have almost ceased to weep for their 
own troubles, fill and run over at the pic- 
ture she has drawn of her friends* proba- 
ble disappointment. And with that a grand 
idea, a glorious hope takes possession of 
her mind, which seizes on and hu^s it 
eagerly, and turns it round in every position, 
until even to her sober judgment it seems 
feasible. She thanked God but a few 
weeks ago that the last link was not yet 
severesd between Auberon Slade's life and 
her own ; that it was still left to her, hon- 
orably and innocently, to mix some small 
portion of comfort in his daily cup; to 
make up, perhaps, for much that he might 
miss in his new home, and to remain, in 
some measure, the friend and counsellor 
and companion she had been before. And 
now she thanks him over again, and for the 
same cause, though she no longer contem- 
plates bringing it about by the same means. 
She will be Auberon's friend and com- 
forter ; but not by supplying what his wife 
lacks, excepting through herself. She 
knows that she is quick and clever and 



strong-minded above the generality of 
women — he has often told her so — wLy 
should she not impart some of her strengtli 
and capability to Charlotte Slade ; at all 
events, in that knowledge respecting litera- 
ture and manners and society, which she 
evidently lacks, until, by her example and 
encouragement, she has rendered her wbat 
Auberon's wife should be, — refined and 
elegant and fit to take the management of 
his domestic household ? 

Surely it cannot prove so very difficult! 
She is so young and impressionable, and 
has evidently taken such a fancy to herself; 
it will not bo hard to lead her gehtlv on 
from one thing to another, until she devel- 
ops into an educated woman. Of course 
she will not alarm her by any disclosure d 
her plan, but by encouraging her intimacy 
at the Onrhard House, by drawing out her 
opinions, giving a mild hint respecting that 
habit, or coaxing her to alter this, will by 
degrees accomplish the desired end, and 
reap her reward in Auberon*s satisfaction. 

And then, perhaps, at some future time, 
.not counted by weeks or months, but years 
and years hence, when both her hair and 
that of Auberon shall be gray, and she 
shall have been listening to his praises oi 
His good, true wife, she may confide her 
little secret in his ear, and hear him thank 
her. And if, while she thinks of this, and 
portrays the perfect serenity with whicli, 
by that time, her lover will probably re- 
ceive the intelligence of the efibrts she has 
made on his behalf, the tears well freshly to 
her eyes, they do not rise thare so much 
from regret for him, as that so beautiful a 
thing as Love should ever die I And she 
brushes them away so quickly, that not a 
t^ace remains upon her eyelids to tell they 
rested there. 

The boundary of her flower-garden (as 
has been said before) is a low wall whicli 
separates it from the little church ; and in- 
side this wall, fronted by shrubs, runs a 
turf terrace, which elevates its traverser 
far above it, and is a very pleasant path to 
saunter on and catch the sea-air, blowing 
straight across the cliffs. 

Lady Gwy one's heart has been beating 
fast beneath the excitement of her new 
idea, and her cheeks are hot and burning, 
and as she reaches the grassy terrace, she 
steps on it, and stands upright with the 
breeze curling through her fair, sofl hair 
and about her heated face. It is ten 
o'clock at night> but the harvest moon is 
shining brightly, and every surrounding 
object is distinctly visible, and the sudden 
apparition of Lady Gwynne as she springs 
upon the terrace pathway startles a man 
who, with a cigar in his mouth, has been 
leaning against the walls of the church, and 
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apparently contemplating the windows of 
the Orchard Houstj. 

Lady Gwynne sees the figure plainly, 
but she is not frightened; for, in tlie first 
place, she is i\ot one of those delicate crea- 
tures who descry a robber in every bush ; 
and, in the second, has too much confidence 
in the well-known proximity of old Reuben 
and her dogs, to believe tliat any one in 
Warmouth would presume to think it pos- 
sible to gain an entrance to the Orchard 
House. 

But it may be a vagrant in want of shel- 
ter, or a young prodigal unable to procure 
it, and she does not like to leave him with- 
out inquiring his need. 

" What do you want ? " she asks. « This 
ground is private property.** 

** 1 beg your pardon, Lady Gwynne I I 
trust I am not intruding," says a lamiliar 
voice; and Auberon Slade comes out of 
the shadow of the church-walls, and stands 
bareheaded before her. She is so taken 
aback by the suddenness of his appearance, 
that for the first moment she cannot an- 
swer him. * 

"Mr. Slade! What are you doing 
here ? " she says at length. 

" Committing a trespass, I suppose, 
though I had no idea of it ! I thought 
the j::round ch which the church stands 
was irec.** 

*• Oil ! so it is — of course — prny, don't 
think twice of what I said 1 I imagined I 
was speaking to a vagrant, and they do 
break ihj. shrubs and flowers so recklessly. 
What a lo>''ely night 1 " 

*' Beautiful 1 1 was strolling out with 
my cigar; and somehow I got into the 
fields, and found myself up here. You get 
such a splendid breeze on the top of this 
hill ! But I had no idea I should startle 
the mistress of the property in this reckless 
manner." . 

" You did not startle me." 

"Do you carry revolvers with you, 
when you stroll about at night in this war- 
like way alone ? I must be more careful 
if you do." 

" You need have no fears on that ac- 
count," she replies, half laughing in spite 
of herself. . 

"I suppose you think a bullet through 
my wretched carcass would make but small 
difference to my happiness — and you are 
about right. Ah me 1 ** and he sighs heavily 
as he knocks off the end of his cigar against 
the heel of his boot. But to this remark 
there is no answer. 

" Does my smoke annoy you ? " he says 
presently. , 

"Not at all! And especially as I am 
just going in. Good-night ! " 

" Why do you go so soon ? It is quite 



early ; and I wanted so much to thank you 
for your kindness to my wife to-day I " 

" It is nothing — pray don't mention it." 

" But it is everything — tome I" 

"Oh 1 I like her ; no one could help lik- 
ing her. I think she is a charming girl. 
I shall be very pleased to have her for a 
friend." 

She says this rather more hurriedly and 
nervously than she would have done, if she 
had had time to think about it ; but he has 
cofne upon her too suddenly, and she wanft 
to get away. She feels that sHe is not 
playing her part well. 

He sighs again heavily and makes no re- 
ply, which increases the awkwardness of 
the situation. 

" 1 really must go, Mr. Slade. I cannot 
stay a moment longer. Good-night ! " 

And before' he has time to remonstrate a 
second time, she has disappeared, and left 
him to himself. 

But why is he there at all? Why 
should he leave the grounds of Fernside, 
fi-om which he can have easy access to the 
seashore, to wander half a mile along the 
dusty road, and up the toilsome hill which 
leads to her abode, for the flimsy object of 
catching the salt breeze. 

This is the question which disturbs the 
brain of Gwendoline Gwynne, as she returns 
to her own home ; and which is not settled 
long after she enters it. 

And then those sighs. How she wishes 
that he would not sigh so deeply 1 • 

What creatures of circumstance we 
are! 

Somehow, as she prepares herself for 
rest that night, the Idea of moulding and 
training the character of Charlotte Slade, 
until she shall have made it lovely in her 
husband's eyes, •ana worthy to eclipse the 
remembrance of her own, does not appear 
quite so delightful a prospect to my heroine 
as ii had done before. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

PUT INTO PRACTICE. 

But the evening doubt is not permitted 
to bias the morning resolution, for the 
evil spirit seldom gains ascendency in the 
heart of Gwendoline Gwynne for long; 
she prays too often, and too fervently. 

She rises with the firm determination to* 
put her brave resolve in practice, and less 
disposed to sympathize witli than to blame 
Auberon Slade for leaving his own home, 
which he might make so pleasant if he 
chose, to wander about the grounds of 
other people. 
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"So foolish I" she says, frownino^ly to 
herself; "and bo unnec-essary 1 As if ono. 
part of a place were not as good as another 
to smoke a cigar in, and the air the same 
all over Warmouth. And what can that 
poor child think of his leaving her alone, 
m that bearish manner, to spend the 
evenings by herself? It is heartless of 
him."" . 

So virtuously indignant is Lady Gwynne 
over the unfortunate bridegroom's criminal 
Ibdulgence in a solitary stroll by moon- 
light, that one would imagine she were the 
most exigeante of women herself. And 
yet she would have made this man the 
most patient, indulgent, self-sacrificing of 
wives, seeing his faults only throuj^h her 
desire to amend them, and loving him 
steadfastly in spite of them all. But to 
jud^e him as her husband, and the husband 
of Charlotte Cameron, are two very difler- 
ent judgments in the eyes of Lady 
Gwynne. And so, by the morning's light, 
he stands condemned. 

She keeps wondering, as she flits be- 
tween the dairy and the kitchen (for she 
is a woman who can accommodate herself 
to any circumstances, and having settled 
down to a quiet country life, is charmed 
to have a finger in every domestic pie), 
whether she shall be able to induce Mrs. 
Auberon Slade to spend a morning occa- 
sionally with her, and to take an interest 
in the details of her household .mana^e- 
m0nt, which, for the sake of the good sne 
can do with her money she conducts as 
economically as possible. 

That would be a beginning, at all 
events, and might lead to grand conclu- 
sions. For keeping house, if one's heart 
is in it, is, after all, as pleasant a business 
as any other, and tfjr no means to be 
. despised, as beneath the notice oft an in- 
tellectual mind, for this plain reason, that 
no fool can do it well. Men, are apt to 
imagine that any woman can keep house 
ibr 9iem ; they are also very apt to live to 
be undeceived. 

But Gwendoline Gwynne has quite made 
up her mind on one point, that, in pursu- 
ance of the object which she has in view, 
she must seize every opportunity of mixing 
in the society of Mrs. Slade, and of gain- 
ing her entire confidence. 

She is quite sure of this — and yet, 
when during the course of the morning, a 
note in Charlotte's very irregular and ill- 
formed writing is put into her hand, and 
she finds it is a cordial request that she 
will dine at Femside on the following day, 
her immediate impulse is to decline the in- 
vitation. .To sit at Auberon's table — as 
Auberon's guest — with his wife doing the 
honors of me house to her — oh I the idea 



is odious ; she cannot entertain it for a mo- 
ment. It is an ordeal she c*oula not con- 
sent to undergo. She remembers, with a 
sharp, stinging pain, how, in the bygone 
Felton days, Auberon Slade used to love to 
tease her, by prophecies of the grand mar- 
riaa;e he was to make at some future time, 
and fanciful descriptions of the mansion in 
which he should receive her as a guest, and 
the beautiful and accomplished woman 
who would preside at the head of his din- 
ner-table. 

Until he caused a burning flush of vex- 
ation to surmount her cheek, and bri^'ht 
tears to fill her eyes, and had to swear a 
thow«and times over, that, if he went down 
single to his grave, no woman, nor money, 
should ever tempt him to for^ret the love 
she bore him, before she could feel satis- 
fied, or even calm agRin. 
< And she had declared, on one of those 
occasions, with all the old impetuousity of 
that chaugeable disposition whieh had ren- 
dered her so lovable and charming in his 
eyes, that if he ever forgot the promises he 
had made to her. she %^ould never cross his 
threshold, nor stoop to be entertained by 
any woman, however beautiful or accom- 
plished, who filled the position of his 
wife. 

She remembers all this now — the time, 
the place, the situation — too vividly for 
her present peace of mind, and decides 
that she cannot dine at Femside, and she 
has a dozen feasible excuses for not doing 
so. So she sits down huiriedly, and trans- 
cribes the answer, in which she pleads her 
inability to accept Mrs. Slade's kipd invita- 
tion, on the various scores of delicate health, 
of never dining out nor giving dinners at 
home, and of the constant attention need- 
ed by her little girl ; and then despatches 
the note, and returns to her occupation, a 
little flushed, perhaps, from the excitement 
of recalling old times, and arguing against 
her inclinations, and not quite certain 
whether she may not have thrown cold wa- 
ter on the new-born friendship she is so 
desirous to cultivate. 

But she has scarcely risen from her mid- 
day meal, when she is informed that Mrs. 
Auberon Slade is waiting to s^e her in the 
drawing-room ; and the reception she en- 
counters from her on entering is preof 
sufficient, without words, that no offence 
has been given, or received by the resolo- 
tion of the morning. 

Charlotte casts herself into her ne^r 
friend's arms, as though she had not met 
her for a twelvemonth. 

" Dearest Lady Gwynne, you must come 
to-morrow ; we'can take no refusal ; and I 
have toiled through the sun all this way on 
purpose to tell you so." 
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** My dear girl ! it is very .good of you ; 
but you must excuse me. I never go out 
any wkere ; I am not even in the possession 
of an evenirig-dress." 

" But we shall be quite alone, Auberon 
and myself. We know no one but you to 
ask ; and it is so stupid there sometimes, 
you can't think I " 

*' I am afraid I should not render your 
eveninpj a very lively one; and I never 
leave Daisy except for a walk, or drive." 

" She has Miss Ward with her ; and you 
can come home as early as you like." 

" I wish you wouldn't press me, Lottie ; 
you make it so hard to refuse." 

" But why need you refuse, when I want 
you to come so much ? It will be so nice 
to spend a long evening together. And I 
want to consult you about so many things 
in the house." 

She hesitates. Here is the very opening 
she has determined to seek ailer, placed in 
her hand I Will she be justified, in con- 
sideration of her own inclinations, her own 
feelings, her own false shame, to refuse to 
embrace it ? Will this be putting into prac- 
tice her resolve to bear all things, and 
brave all things, in order to render Au- 
beron's wife a more suitable companion for 
himself? What is it that rises up to pre- 
vent her acceptance of this invitation? 
Is it charity, patience, pardon, or is it 
pride ?'She asks the question in good faith, 
and her conscience answers for her. 

" Well, then, my dear 1 " — yet even now 
a little hesitatindy — "if you really desire 
it so much, I will come ; but only on this 
condition, — that the invitation Is not to be 
repeated. I used tolbe very fond of socie- 
ty, Lottie, and parties, and every amuse- 
ment of that sort, but I am getting past 
tbem now, and like best to see my friends 
at home. You can come to the Orchard 
House whenever you feel inclined to do so, 
* — either morning or evening, — [ shall 
always be happy and pleased 'to see you ; 
but you must not ask me to dine out, or 
mix in any gayety of that kind again, or 
my other neighbors will expect me to do 
the same ; and then I shall be giving them 
offence." 

" Oh, no, dear Lady Gwynne I of course 
not ; you shall do just as you like, only I 
wish that you could dine with ■ us every 
day. It is so good of you to come, and Au- 
beron will be so delighted ; and I hope you 
will bring some music, I want so much to 
hear you sing, — and oh I is that Daisy just 
come out upon the lawn ? I must run and 
give the dear child a kiss — she is the most 
charming creature I ever saw." 

Lady Gwynne replies that she thinks 
her little girl is going out for her afternoon 
ramble to the seashore, accompanied by 



Mi^s Ward. And then Mrs. Auberon Slade 
discovers that it will be the most delightful , 
thing in the world for her to wal£ back to 
the village by the side of Daisy's carriage ; 
and she only wishes the dear child could 
be persuaded to return with her to Fern- 
side, and brin^ back a bunch of those yel- 
low roses which Lady Gwynne was admir- 
ing so much the other day ; which, when 
Miss Daisy understands for what purpose 
her company is. required, she graciously 
consents to do ; and Lady Gwynne hears 
Mrs. Slade's voice holding high converse 
with the child, to the very bottom of the 
Orchard-House Lane, when somewhat to 
her relief, notwithstanding her high-prin- 
cipled resolutions of yeform, she finds her- 
self once more alone. 

Well, she has what is commonly called 
" let herself in for it," and so she is too 
sensible to worry needlessly about the 
question, but tries to banish it altogether 
m)m her mind, until at the appointed hour 
on the following day her fat lazy pony 
drags her indolently up the drive that leads 
to Fernside. 

She feels rather then as though she 
wishes that she had not come, but it is too 
late for repentance; so casting her plain 
bonnet and shawl upon the haU table, she 
puts a good face upon the matter, and 
walks boldly into the drawing-room. But 
she need not have been so bold, for although 
the time of meeting has fully arrived, there 
is no one present to receive her ; and when, 
after a few minutes of suspense^ the door 
opens, it is to admit Auberon Slade instead 
of his wife. 

This is what she has dreaded most in 
accepting the invitation ; that bad manage- 
ment, or want of etiquette, will be the 
cause of throwing her alone with him, the 
person, of all others, she is anxious to 
avoid. But Auberon Slade does not look 
at all dangerous on the present occasion ; 
on the contrary, he is ruffled, nervous, and 
unlike himself. 

*' I am so sorry that you should be kept 
waiting in this manner," he commences, in 
8^ tone of vexation ; " but of course Lottie 
is not ready — she never is." 

" It is not of the slightest consequence," 
replies Lady Gwynne, with a polite smile 
of re-assurance. 

*^ I consider it of all the consequence in 
the world," he returns, bluntlv ; " but you 
might as well speak to the table as to some 
women." 

" What a very pretty lookout you have 
here I" she says, as she turns to the window 
with a view to turning the conversation. 

" Do you think so ? " discontentedly. 

" Every one must think so. You are 
lucky in possessing so much old timber 
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about the place. It is inyaluable, because 
no mone/^can boy it I really think you 
should have a few deer her^. Phey would 
look so nice amongst those trees." 

•* Who is there to look at them 1 ** 

" Why, yourself, of course," with a bad 
attempt at a lau^^h, << and your friends. De- 
sides, they would inspire you." 

'< Inspire me! I fancy it would take a 
great deal to inspire me now. My own be- 
lief is, that I shall never do any thing 
again." 

" Oh, you mustn't say that 1 " earnestly. 
" Your life is all before you — it is but just 
beginning ; you have plenty of time." 

'* Time is of little use, when the stuff is 
wanting." 

" The stuff, as you call it, will come by 
and by. Wait till you see the autumn glo- 
ries settle down upon the Warmouth w(X)ds 
and dells, and you will find inspiration 
pouring back upon you, quick enough." 

" Hum I Well, we shall see ; but for my 
part, je rtCen douteJ* 

*^ You are not a fair judge. You have 
not vet settled down to your new life." 

" Wo, nor ever shall ! " she hears him mut- 
ter, just as his wifie, radiant in white mus- 
lin and red ribbons, rushes into the room. 

" Oh, I am so soiTy, dear Lady Gwynne I 
I am so grieved to be late, but I had quite 
forgotten to tell my maid what I intended 
to wear, and every thing is at sixes and 
sevens still, and she could not lay her 
hands upon my dress. And how are you 
— quite well ? — and dear Daisy ? I want- 
ed so much to go up to the Orchard House 
and inquire after you all to-day, but I had a 
letter to write to .dear mamma, and that 
took the best part of the morning, and then 
Auberon was afraid I might intrude upon 
your dinner-hour."" 

" Considering you wished to pay your 
visit exactly at two o'clock, I certainly 
was," grumbles Auberon, from the other 
end of the apartment. 

'^ And home duties should always come 
first," says Lady Gwynne, who, with an 
inborn aversion to any public demonstra- 
tions of affection, is doing all she can with 
decency, to detach herself from the cling- 
ing embraces of her young friend. 

** Here, Lottie 1 " exclaims Mr. Slade, 
impatiently, observing the action* ; ** now 
that you have come down, can't you see 
about our having dinner? It is already 
half an hour past the time." 

*' Oh, yes, dear — of course I I dare say 
it is ready," meekly answers Mrs. Slade, as 
she rings the bell, and asks the question of 
the servant. 

The dinner is ready — has been so from 
the hour it was first ordered, and is, conse- 
quently, more than half spoiled, when a 



few minutes laler they sit down to its dis- \ 
cussion. Added to which,'it is a badly-ap- | 
pointed dinner, betraying want of Haste 
and ignorance of management, in the se- 
lection of most of its dishes ; and Auberon 
Slade, who is a perfect epicure on the sub- 
ject of food, ana very fidgety with regard 
to etiquette, loses his temper more and 
more, as each succeeding course makes its 
appearance, and is thoroughly sulky by the 
time the last one has disappeared. His 
disappointment and ill-humor are so ap- 
parent, and Lady Gwynne's efiTorts to de- 
tract attention from them so unavailing, 
that poor little Mrs. Slade becomes not 
only nervous but alarmed ; and when at 
the conclusion of the repast, afler an omi- 
nous silence of ten or twelve minutes, her 
husband asks her abruptly, if she intends 
to remain there all nit^ht before she con- 
ducts their guest back into the drawing- 
room, she rises hastily from the table, and 
finding herself once more alone with Lad/ 
Gwynne, bursts into tears of genuine vexa- 
tion. 

" Oh, I am so soriy 1 he is so awfull/ 
angry with me, though I'm sure I don't 
know what I've done to make him so. 
Wiis the dinner so very wrong, Lady 
Gwynne? I took such pains with it. 1 
thpught there would be plenty for everjr 
one." 

Lady Gwynne, recalling the boiled leg of 
mutton that appeared at the top of the 
table and the roast shoulder at the bottom, 
flanked by a beefeteak-pudding on one 
side, and a dish of chops upon the other, 
cannot help smiling at; the girl's remark; 
but it is a smile of genuine kindliness. 
This is a case in which she can fully sym- 
pathize, for she is sure that the young wife 
has done her best; and thinks the hus- 
band's ingratitude but a poor return for all 
her trouble. And as she takes her in her 
arms and kisses her, she whispers ve^ 
comfortable words into her ear. 

"And so there was plenty, my dear girl, 
and every thing very good of its kind ; but 
these things want a little management; 
and a lighter dish or two would have re- 
lieved the appearance of the table. How- 
ever, one cannot be expected to know 
every thing at once ; and I dare say you 
have never been used to order dinner at 
home." 

" Oh, no ! my mamma always does 
that." 

"Of course; and it is not so easy as 
people think. I was only sixteen* when I 
married, Lottie, and vou would laogh to 
hear what funny mistakes I made at first" 

" You I " with an'upward glance of 8U^ 
prise. " Did you ever make mistakes. Lady 
Gwynne?" 
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" My dear I why should I not ? I was 

still more ignorant than yourself, for I had 

never known what it was to have a mother." 

" Oh ! I wish you would tell Auberon 

that." 

" But why ? It would scarcely interest 
him." 

" Because he thinks you are so awfully 
clever, you could never do any thing 
wrong." 

There is a touch of jealousy in -the tone 
with which these words are uttered ; and 
Lady Gwynne's quick ear perceives it, and 
she answers very gravely, — 

" My dear, you are entirely mistaken. 
No one could know me so long as Mr. 
Slade has done, without being acquainted 
with my numerous faults. But I had been 
a housekeeper for many years before I met 
him, thanks to the kindness of an old lady, 
Mrs. Jackson by name, who took me under 
her maternal wing when I first went to 
Felton, and taught me all kinds of little 
things in the way of management, which I 
never should have found out for myself" 

" Ah I there is no Mrs. Jackson here to 
teach m^e," exclaims Mrs. Slade mourn- 
fully. '*■ I wish I had never left my dear 
mamma-'* 

"J will teach, you, Lottie," interposes 
the kind voice of Lady Gwynne ; " that is, 
if you will let me do so. I will show you 
all I know, and put you up i*^ mv little 
tricks, and make you as good a housekeeper 
as myself, if you think that will content 
Mr. Slade." 

" You will ? O Lady Gwynne I how 
very kind of you 1 But I am afraid it will 
be so much trouble, and you will find me 
such a stupid one to learn." 

** I don't think so ; but at all events we 
will try, and, if you will come up to the 
Orchard House to-morrow morning, directly 
after breakfiast, we will settle all about the 
day's dinner .together. And I will show 
you my books, Lottie, and explain to you 
the method on which I go ; and you will 
soon say, you had no idea it was so easy." 
Mrs. Slade dries her eyes, and listens 
eagerly. 

** You see Auberon is always regretting 
the French dishes, and how is one to get 
them here ? " 

" You have a good cook, and will be able 
to procure most of them, if you only let 
her know the names." 

"Ah! there's the difficulty " — (with a 
deep sigh); — "I forget the names, and 
I never could pronounce them properly." 

" Never mind I The next time we are 
alone together, you shall describe the 
dishes to me, and! will see if I •cannot re- 
member them. We lived on French cook- 
ery at Felton. But here comes Mr. Slade ; 



don't let him see your tears ; they will an- 
noy him I " 

" Oh 1 I have no handkerchief. I must 
have dropped it in the dining-room. I will 
run and fetch another ; " and once more she 
leaves Gwendoline Gwynne standing by 
herself, at the very moment that she 
most needs the support of her presence. 

Auberon Slade, playing with one of the 
delicate little cigarettes, which she so well 
recalls he always used after the dinners at 
Felton, comes sauntering round by the 
window, which opens to the ground, and 
pfeeps into th6 empty window. 

*'What! has Lottie left you to yourself 
again. Lady Gwynne? I never knew a 
girl so totally unconscious of the require- 
ments of society. You must let me apolo- 
gize for her." 

"Pray don't take the trouble. Your 
wife and I get on very w*ell together — we 
perfectly understand each other. She has 
only left the room for a moment I " 

*' You are very good to say so. Perhaps 
you don't think the dinner* needs any ex- 
cuse to be made for it either? " 

" I think it was a very good plain din- 
ner. You are too fastidious ; you must re- 
member we are not at Mivarts'." 

" No ! nor at Buckingham Palace. There 
are daily reasons against my ibrgetting 
either fact." 

Then she feels she must speak ; it is not a 
pleasant task to have to plead with this 
man for forbearance towards his wife, but 
common charity forbids that she - should 
longer hold her tongue. 

" Oh, don't be hard upon her, Mr. Slade. 
Remember how young and inexperienced 
she is. You expect far too much." 

" Is it too much to expect to have de- 
cent meals, decently put upon the table ? " 
he answers gloomily. 

" Perhaps not, but it will come in time. 
The en'or lies, in supposing that so youn^ 
a girl, fresh from her mother's care, could 
have the experience of an old house- 
keeper." 

"Her mother might have taught her 
better." 

• " But no mothers do so teach their 
daughters nowadays; it is a well-known 
fact, e^ich woman has to earn her own ex- 
perience. And Mrs. Slade is so teachable, 
and anxious to do right, that it will not be 
long before she acquires hers." 

" It's all very fine talking," he grumbles 
on, as he leans against the window post, 
with his cigarette between his lips, and his 
soft languid eyes fixed on the evening sky^ 
" but when a man marries, he generally ex- 
pects to find a little extra comfoft at home,, 
in exchange for the horrors of domestic? 
slavery." 
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He looks 10 determined not to be 
pleased, 80 ready for one of the reprooft 
she used to administer at Felton wlien his 
naught/ fits came on him, that were it not 
for the sadnens which has risen up between 
* them, to check every thlnz like mirth when 
they arc together, sne could find it in her 
heart to administer a good scolding to him 
now. 

" Men are generally very extravagant in 
their expectations/' she answers gently, 
'^ and deieat their* own ends by being so. 
Oh, take my advice, Mr. Slade (you know 
I could only offer it for your liapp!ni*ss), 
and be more patient witli her. She is 
very much attiched to you, and your an- 
noyance wounds her deeply." 

"Has it wounded her?" 

"Of course it has, — she ran away to 
hide her tears ; and after all, you know, 
she had done her best." 

" Poor little Lottie 1 well, I suppose she 
had, but bad's the best ; that's all I can say 
for it." 

" Then you must teach her better." 

" That's what I'm trying to do, only you 
don't seem to approve of it." 

" It is not of tlie action I disapprove ; it 
is of the manner. Take care, lest in secur- 
ing her greater anxiety respecting your 
comfort, you do not destroy something 
which is of far greater value.' 

"And that is" — 

" Her affection." 

He puffs away in silence, and no other 
remark passes between them, until Lottie 
has crept back into the room again, and 
taken up her station in the dusk beside 
Lady Gwynne. 

"Well, Lottie," says the latter, cheer- 
fully, as soon as she perceives her entrance, 
" do you feel inclinea for a stroll ? Shall 
we go out and help Mr. Slade to finish his 
cigar ? " and as they step into the garden, 
and he joins them, she is pleased to see him 
take his wife's hand, and draw it through 
his arm, and pat it kindly as it lies there, 
whilst liie evidently unusual notice calls up 
a bright flush of gratitude into the girl's 
blooming cheeks. » 

She grows hilarious in her spirits then, 
as boisterous as she was before depressed, 
and her triumph is at its culmination, when 
Lady Gwynne discovers that the evening 
has slipped away, and it is time for her re- 
turn, and Auberon proposes that she shall 
dismiss her pony-cmiise, and let them es- 
cort her home. 

And when they have done so* she sees 
them turn to leave the Orchard House 
again, still arm in arm, with Lottie's bright 
face beaming back upon her, without a sigh, 
without a regret that it should be so; 
for the deepest pain that Auberon Slade 



could now inflict on her would be the 
pain of thinking him so ntberly unworthy 
as to visit his own disappointment on the 
head of the simple creature be has made 
his wife* 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

THE MUFFIN W O R B T. 

Thrrk co'e people in the world who can 
lau'^h one moment and cry the next, love 
and unlove, and forget that they have done 
either, in the course of a few months, and 
Charlotte Slade id one of these {>eople. 

All h'jr emotions are Exhibited by ex- 
tremes, yet none of them reach much 
beneath ihe surface, and it is doubtful 
whether even her afiection for her hus- 
band (ihe strongest her frivolous heart 
has ever experienced) would survive the 
pressure of poverty, or disgrace, or' any 
serious suspicion. 

Tlie result, consequently, of Ladj 
Gwynne's kind intentions on her behalf, 
and cordial invitation to the Orcharti 
House, becomes very distressing to Lady 
Gwynne hers'elf, althou'jjh- no outward 
token betrays it is so. Hers is not a de- 
monstrative nature, especially with her 
own sex, although she is always^kind and 
courteous and forbearing. 

She cannot understand the violent 
fricnd.<hips entertained by women for each 
other; nor sympathize with the secret 
confidences, and the fervent kisses, with 
which those charming creatures occasion- 
ally strive to excite the envy of their male 
acquaintances. Gwendoline Gwynne has 
never made what is termed a "bosom- 
friend " of any woman in her life, and in 
extending the right hand of fellowship, on 
so short knowledge, to the wife of Auberou 
Slade, has stepped considerably out of her 
way. 

She has done it for his sake, not for hers, 
as all the world might see, however much 
her own heart may deny it ; a little, too, 
in order to satisfy the tender conscience 
that reproaches her with having thought 
ill of the girl, before they had met face to 
face. 

She perceives all Lottie's faults most 
plainly — indeed, they are so evident that 
no one could avoid perceiving them ; and 
under other circumstances, it is probable 
that her first meeting with her would have 
been her last. But Lady Gwynne is un- 
dergoing % self-inflicted penance: she 
knows that her past errors have been 
owing to an undue indulojence of her own 
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'^ill, and she will crush that will, by every 
means in her power now. The society of 
Mrs. Auberon Slade is. distasteful to lier in 
many ways ; for that very reason she will 
endure it. Her conversation is foolish, 
and at times sickening ; yet she will not 
only listenr, but for«e herself to respond. 
Her confidence, with regard to her hus- 
band and herself, is, above all others, the 
greatest trial that Lady Gwynne could be 
called upon at the present moment to un- 
dergo ; but still she listens to it, and gives 
her quiet, womanly advice in answer, and 
friendly counsel. 

And the opportunities for thus purging 
the self-indulgence of the past, by the sel? 
denial of the present, come on her fast and 
thick. Ii^ giving Mrs. Slade that cordial 
invitation to come up to the Orchard House 
whenever she felt so disposed, Gwendoline 
Gwynne hardly knew for how much waste 
of time she was making herself responsible, 
for thenceforward, she w there not only 
every day^ but almost all day long. Hardly 
has breakfast been completed, and Daisy 
settled OD the schoolroom sofa with Miss 
Ward and her books, before the voice of 
Lottie Slade will be heard, loudly demand- 
ing admittance at the window, and if re- 
fused, which afler several wasted mornings, 
becomes, for the child's sake, imperatively 
neces8a.ry, she walks off in search of Lady 
Gwynne, and does not quit her side for the 
remainder of the day. No one wants her 
at Fernside — so she generally avers, with 
a sad, drawn mouth that excites the other's 
pity ; Auberon has goiie off fishing, or 
cricketing, or shooting, somewhere in the 
neighborhood, and will not be home till 
dinner-time; and the house is so abomi- 
nably stupid, and she does not know what 
on earth to do with herself. But she never 
lacks a welcome at the hands of Lady 
Gwynne. However busy, or oppressed, or 
sad she may be found, ^he manages to lay 
aside the work, or shake off the dulness at 
the approach of Charlotte Slade, and to be 
all that she has promised to her, — a mon- 
itor and friend. She always tries to im- 
prove the occasion, by urging Auberon's 
wife to work, or study, or employment of 
some kind, but generally without success, 
for notwithstanding all her complaints over 
her own shortcomings, and lamentations 
that she had been taught no better, and 
that her husband finds fault with every 
thing she does, Mrs. Auberon Slade con- 
tinues as indolent, as uninformed, and as 
bad a manager as before. In vain does 
Lady Gwynne attempt to drill her into 
hr.bits of method and punctuality, to im- 
prove her taste, and to reform •her man- 
ners. Charlotte cries oup moment, and gig- 
gles the next, and continues to spell her 



name with the four lettej^, fool; and 
it is no less annoying to her friend to find 
all her effoits thrown away, than to be 
compelled to spend hour after hour listen- 
ing to her puerile and frivolous- conversa- 
tion, and knowing at the close of it, tl^t 
the girl is as little benefited as herself. 
Yet, though she frequents the Orchard 
House only to talk, and not to learn, all 
hints that its inmates would survive the 
occasional loss of her society are thrown 
away on Charlotte Slade. She has con- 
ceived the violent and overpowering fond- 
ness of an empty-headed girl, for Lady 
Gwynne, and neglected by her husband, is 
never happy out of her presence. Every 
thin^ that she says or does must now be 
regulated by the advice and opinion of this 
new acquaintance, and she hardly writes a 
letter, or decides upon the fashion of a 
dress, without first running up to ask what 
Lady Gwynne thinks of it. 
. " My dear Lottie," Gwendoline will say 
on these occasions, " you really must learn 
to be guided by your own taste. I shall 
not always be at your side, remember, to 
decide whether pink or green will go best 
with lavender. And I am sure that no 
one would be better able to direct your 
mind in these matters than your husband. 
I always ctonsidered his taste to be very good, 
and he has a right to have a voice in the 
ordering of your dress. Why don^t you 
qonsult him ? " 

" Ob, dear I Lady Gwynne, I never could I 
He would only say it was hideous, like the 
rest of my dresses. He says I have no 
taste at all, and perhaps I haven't. But 
yours is so perfect — do advise me." 

" Well, if you will have it so, I say that 
it should neimer be pink nor gre6u. Trim 
the lavender dress with black, or else with 
silk of its own shade." 

Charlotte looks terribly disappointed. 

"What, all lavender? Won't that be 
very dull — so Quakerish-like ? and I want 
rather a stylish costume, you know ! " 

" Then why not follow your own inclina- 
tions? It is of little consequence to any 
one but yourself I But when you ask my 
kdvice, of course I must give it." 

" Well, now, I wonder which will look 
best." 

" Why don't you try both, Lottie ? " im- 
pudently cries Miss Daisy, who has as little 
respect for Mrs. Auberon Slade, as for one 
of her kittens. 

*' Oh 1 no, dear," replies the other, quite 
seriously., " That would be too smart 
Would mauve look better, do you think, 
Lady Gwynne ? " 

** I have already given you my opinion, 
dear. I have no other." 

" Well I it's very provoking. I suppose, 
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after all, I mus^ let my maid decide for 
mc." 

The consequence of which deci:)ion is, 
that Mrs. Slaae sails up to church on the 
following; Sunday, in a lavendor silk dress, 
pipfusely decorated with emenild-<p*een 
velyet ; and feeling rather disposed to scut- 
tle herself in her seat, before her friends 
from the On*hard House come in. 

At lcn<^ Lady Gwynne considers it in- 
cumbent on her to extend some sort of in- 
Titation to the Siadee, in return for that 
boiled let; of mutton, and beefsteak-pud- 
ding, on which she was so hospitably en- 
tertained at Fernside. She has put off the 
ordeal as lon<^ as ehe possibly can ; for the 
fvw interviews she has held with Auberon 
since his marriage have so visibly upset 
the equanimity of both of them, that she 
dreads proposing any thing that may brin^ 
about a similar result. Yet she cannot 
avoid, at some time, asking them to her 
house ; and as Lottie has given her more 
than one broad hint, lately, that she has a 
great desire to spend an evening there, she 
resolves to defer doing so no longer. 

But she will not invite them to dinner ; 
in the first place, because she has done so 
to none of her neighborsi and, the rule 
once broken, could no more be strictly ad- 
hered to; and, in the second, because she 
hopes that the idea of an early tea will so 
disgust the fastidious taste of the master of 
Fernside, that he will permit his wife to 
come without him. In which opinion, Lot- 
tie seems fully to coincide. 

" O dear Lady Gwynne ! / shall be 
delighted, of course, if Auberon will only 
let me come ; but, you know what he is ; 
he never touches tea; and I have often 
heard him say, he would rather go without 
food at all, than take his dinner early." 

''I know that, Lottie. I have heard 
him say the same myself ; and I am sorry 
that I cannot break through my rule on Jhis 
account ! But he will understand how I 
am situated. You are not my only neigh- 
bors. I have received hospitality from 
several quarters at Warmouth ; but I have 
never given a late dinner to any one, nor 
dined out, until that evening when you 
persuaded me to go to Fernside. If I do it 
once, I must do it always I And I am 
quite contented with the quiet country-life 
I lead here ; and very unwilling to propose 
any thing that shall seem like a desire to 
mix in society again." 

" Oh ! of course, dear Lady Gwynne ! I 

r'te understand — being a widow, and all 
t ; and so suddenly as it occurred too ! 
Well, you will not be offended if Auberon 
does not come, will you, nor think him 
rude, or negligent, or any thing ? Because 
he has a very high opinion of you. I 



know it auite well — and of any thin'ryoii 
may thinx fit to do; only, he hates tea, and 
is rather particular about having hb ci:;aR>; 
in fact, I don't think he would give up hb 
cignrs for any one in the world — and 
so"— 

'* My dear Lottie I I am quite aware of 
that You must tell Mr. Slade exactly 
what r told you ; but add from me, th.a : 
should he chanze his mind upon the day 
appointed, or feel disposed to stake hL^ 
hopes of dinner on a venture, he shall fiod 
enough to eat here. I promise that." 

She says so — feeling that in mere polite- 
ness, she can scarcely promii«e Je<s- 
though firmly believing at the time, there 'n 
no chance that she wUl see him. 

Mrs. Slade laughs, as though carrying 
the message were a perfect jest. 

" Oh I I will tell him, of course ; but voa 
mustn't prepare any thing, Lady Gwynoe, 
for he will never come 1 " 

**I shall make^no preparations, Lottie^ 
but what are necessary ibr my other Iriends, 
and I shall expect you any way. The da/ 
after to-morrow, at seven. Don't forget I" 

And tl^ she invites Mr. Barnes, as a 
set-off against the petticoats of Miss Wanl 
and herself (Emily Musgrave having long 
left her to return home), and Mr. and Mrs. 
Delamere, two very land friends of hers 
who live a short way out of Warmouth, 
and on the very afternoon, who should op- 
portunely ride in from Leymouth but Ma- 
jor Calvert, on whom she pounces eagerly, 
and declares her prisoner (not unwillingly 
on his part) for the day. 

" You are the very article I wanted," she 
says, laughingly, •** for here I have a grand 
* muffin worry ' condng off this evening, and 
only 4;wo men to support me through it." 

" And who are they ? " 

" Mr. Barnes and Sir. Delamere. I Jun 
sure you will like them both." 

"AH right 1 Tm your man!" exclaims 
the Major, who looks' relieved to hear the 
names of the- expected visitors, and in 
another minute, his horse being taken from 
him, and led round to the stable, he is pe^ 
emptorily ordered into the garden, to j)ick 
flowers, and select fruit, for the coming 
" worry," and afterwards, under the direc- 
tions of his hostess, to arrange them id 
their respective vases and dishes, at which 
trials of skill he proves himself to be very 
useless, hopelessly awkward, and excessive' 
ly penitent, by turns. 
' But when the table is laid out for tea, it 
repays their trouble, and the Major ascribes 
more than half the effect to his own exe^ 
tions. 

« Quite like a supper," he decides, ad- 
miringly ; " couldn't we get up a carpet-hop 
after the 'worry,' Lady Gwynne V" m 
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the soft laugh, with which she receives Jiis 
proposition of a " hop" in her little drawing- 
room, with old Mr. Delamere himself and 
the parson for partners, is more like the 
light laughter he listened to at Felton, than 
anyhe has since heard issue fronf her lips. 
The tea-table is certainly a -subject for 
admiration, and it is no wonder that, after 
a ten-mile canter alon^ the sea-shore, the 
hungry Major praises it. Raised pies from 
Exeter, and covered patds, that excite ex- 
pectation; with cold game, and blushing 
lobsters, mingled in such a manner, with 
dainty salads, home-made cakes, crisp 
biscuits, clotted-cream and fruit, as to dis- 
gust no palate, however particular, nor 
turn an appetite however blunted. 

The tea and coflfee cups are on the side- 
board ; iced water, claret, and such light 
^ wines are placed within the reach of all ; 
whilst Over every thing is shed, like the 
richly-scented flowers that intersperse each 
dish, an odor of refinement and good taste, 
recognizable by the lowest intellect. 

But if tkie feast is elegant, the mistress 
of it is st3ll more so, and Major Calvert 
cannot ta^s^e his eyes off her figure, as, clad 
in her sweeping mourning-raiment ( the cap 
of which is the only symbol of her widow- 
hood she has discarded), she moves through 
the rooms appointed to receive her guests, 
with as mucn thought and care (not only 
for their comfort, but the indulgence of 
their taste), as though she were expecting 
the advent of crowned heads. 

And he thinks, what a different aspect his 
comfortless bachelorKjuarters would assume, 
if such a presiding genius reigned simul- 
taneously over them and him. 

Seven o'clock strikes — the Delameres 
have arrived, so has Mr. Barnes; they 
wait for no one but Mrs. Auberon Slade. 

" A good little creature," Lady Gwynne 
whispers in confidence to Major Calvert ; 
** and I like her very much, just as you said 
I should — but she is not always very 
punctual in keeping her engagements." 

However before the quarter strikes, she 
is actually announced, and on her heels, 
looking rather sheepish,' and decidedly out 
of place, comes — Auberon Slade! 

" Only fancv 1 " exclaims Mrs. Slade to 
her hostess, after she has recognized Major 
Calvert, and most awkwardly acknowledg- 
ed (if acknowledged at all), the introduc- 
tion afforded her by Lady Gwynne to the 
rest of the assembly, " Auberon would come, 
though I told him all you said, and that it 
was only a tea-party. And he has always 
declared that he hates tea so." 

" Then we will try if we can find him 
something better than tea to drink, in 
return for his complaisance," replies Lady 
Gwynne, smiling, though she is scarcely 



easy to see him there. " Mr. Slade, you 
know Major Calvert ; what a lucky chance 
it is that has brought you together this 
evening." 

And to judge from the scowl that imme- 
diately overspreads the face of Major Cal- 
vert, and the unmistakable curl of Auberon 
Slade's nose, they seem to regard it as a 
very lucky chaAce indeed. 

.The "muffin worry" proceeds triumph- 
a::itly ; Major Calvert and Mr.Slade placed 
fortunately at opposite sides of the table, lay 
aside, in the presence of more solemn 
duties, their mysterious feud, and, to judge 
from the excellent appetites they display, 
find nothing to regret in the sacrifice they 
have made to friendship, in giving up their 
dinner. 

* Every one talks, and eats, and appears 
at his ease, and it is not until the meal is 
concluded, and th» party re-assembled in 
the drawing-room (where Miss Daisy, 
stretched out upon the sofa, is ready to 
receive them), that any thing occurs to 
make Lady G^vynne repent that she has 
brought her old Felton friends in contact 
with each other. The child is, as usual, 
delighted to meet Aube|*on Slade (whose 
scanty visits to the Orchard House have 
often been made the subject of hor lamen- 
tations) : and she calls him to her side, and 
makes him sit upon the sofa, where they 
indulge in little whispered confidences 
together, and kisses, stolen behind the 
shelter of her palm, which excite much 
merriment on the part of the spectatora. 
And Major Calvert takes that opportunity 
to draw near Lady Gwynne. • 

"I was not aware that you expected 
Slade this evening." 

" I did not expect him. His wife told 
me positively that he would not come ; but 
he was included in the invitation." 

" I am sorry I did not know it." 

She looks up surprised. 

" Are you not friends, then ? " 

" I would just as soon not meet him, and 
of all places — here," 

She colors at the insinuation, and her 
answer is given coldly. 

" I regret if I have been the means of 
drawing you into any thing unpleasant;^ 
but I do not perceive how your objection 
to meeting Mr. Slade can carry more force 
with it in one place than another." 

"That is. Lady Gwynne, because^ you 
cannot (or you will not) read my heart." 

She nas read it, or its intentions, some 
weeks before, but the perusal has not proved 
sufficiently interesting to permit her to 
encourage him to open the book further. 

"J have no desu^ to search into any 
heart, Major Calvert, that contains ill-will 
towards my friends. Mrs. Slade is an in- 
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timate yidtor here, and no one who oomes 
to see me can avoid the risk of meeting 
either her husband or heraelf. All my 
acquaintances have the alternatiye, of 
course, but I should be sorry to see you 
exercise it. We have been friends too 
long, and too cordially, fi>r me to contem- 
plate the probability of your desertion, 
without rejrret." 

She speaks so kindly, yet so decidedly, 
that he cannot mistake her meaning. She 
has no intention of shutting her doors 
against Auberon Slado; those who visit 
her must shake hands with him — in other 
words, she loves him still 1 and Major Cal- 
vert listens, and sighs deeply. 

*'I understand you, Lady Gwyune, and 
will say no more upon the subject, except 
to express a hope that I have not offended 
you." 

She assures him he has not, but he only 
looks half satisfied, as he steab into* the 
garden after Mrs. Slade, who, as usual, 
when in the presence of her husband, talks 
very little, and has lost all her buoyancy of 
spirit. 

In another minute Gwendoline finds that 
Auberon, seizing advantage of the Major's 
absence, has deserted I^aisy, and taken up 
his station by her side. The party have 
mostly strolled into the garden by this 
time, and are dispersed among the flower- 
beds ; Miss Ward is holding an animated 
discussion with her 'pupil on the advisa- 
bility of her being carried off to bed ; and 
for all the listeners that are interested in 
hearing what they have to say to one 
another. Lady Gwynne and Auberon Slade 
might be alone. 

" What is that * fellow Calvert doing 
here ? *' he demands, rather roughly, as a 
preliminary to their conversation. 

** That /ellow Calvert, Mr. Slade I Are 
you speaking of my friend Major Calvert ? '' 

" You know I am," 

" I suppose he is * doing* much what you 
are doing yourself — conferring an honor 
and a pleasure upon me." 

" I mean, what is he doing at Warmouth? 
— what brings him down here? His 
regiment is stationed at Aldershott." 

"I believe it is, but his mother and 
sisters are stationed at Leymouth; and 
there is such a thing as officers occasionally 
getting leave for the purpose of visiting 
theirfamilies." 

" He doesn't appeaJr to give his family 
much of his society." 

" He is staying with them." 

" But he is here every day.*' 

" Is he V I was not aware of that." 

" Well, Lottie met him here last week, 
and the day before yesterday, and he walb 
in church with you two Sundays ago." 



« Yes ? " interro^vely. 

^ And it must he very unpleasant for 
you to have a great hulking fellow like tkt 
always hanging about you. I wonder you 
don't give him his congd. He must bore 
you horribly." 

**Oht I can assnre you be does not 
Maior Calvert is a very old friend of mine, 
and I have fiLspreat regard for him, and aU 
his family. He is thoroughly kind, and 
honest, and true, and there is no one I 
would sooner see at the Orchard Hou5e 
than himself. He is always welcome here." 

Her hearer can scarcely conceal his 
annoyance. 

*^ Oh, well, of course, please yourself 1 it 
is of no consequence to me." 

She is ready to cry, she feels bo pained, 
yet still she answers stoutly, — 

"I never supnosed it was. Shjdl we go 
into the garden r Your wife will think we 
are lost if we don't join her," and stepping 
out upon the lawn, she puts an end to the 
conversation. But the hardest trial of her 
composure is when they all re-enter the 
sitting-room, and Mrs. Auberon SMe 
becomes clamorous that she shall sing them 
a song ; and Daisy (poor innocent Daisy, 
always making mischief without intending 
it) joins in the conspiracy against her. 

" Now, dear Lady Gwynne," cries Lottie 
HLottie mouths her title so, that Gwendoline 
Gwynne is sometimes sick of her own name), 
"you must sing us a song, for you knov 
that I have never heard you, and Auberon 
says you sing so charmingly." 

" les, dOf mamma," urges Daisy, "it w 
such an age since you have touched the 
piano. I should so like to hear you again, 
and so would Auberon — wouldn't J^ou, 
Auberon?" 

But Lady Gwynne only looks conscious, 
and stammers out some excuse of not having 
any music, and not having practised for so 
long a time, for the truth is, she has never 
raised her voice in song, since the day it 
bid all hope depart from her with the love 
of Auberon Slade, and she does not believe 
that she shall ever sing again. 

" O mamma, darling, that's nonsense 1 " 
exclaims Daisy, in her anxiety to make 
matters easier ; " because you Used to sing 
all your songs without music, and you have 
some, that have never been written down. 
You have one that you composed youself, 
mamma, — that Auberon wrote the words 
for — don't you remember it, Auberon? 
that one that you used to be so fond of; 
that begins, * O love I my own,' ^^ 
which you wrote for mamma on the back 
of a letter, one Tuesday afternoon, when 
we were all sitting under the walnut-trees 
together." 

Lady Gwynne's face is scarlet, far more 
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so than the occasion seems to demand ; and 
she is quite unable to trust her voice in 
answer. But she is saved from the pain of 
hearing Auberon Slade's reply, by the re- 
newed entreaties of her friends. 

••' We have so often heard of your music, 
Liady Gwynne," says Mrs. Delamere, " yet 
never had an opportunity of enjoying it. 
I am* sure, if the eifort will really not be too 
much for you, that it would give us all in- 
finite pleasure." 

'* Oh, and she sings so beautifully too, 
Mrs. Delamere 1 '* interposes that wretched 
Daisy, with all a child's eagerness to praise 
its mother. " She used to sit at the piano 
all day sometimes, and sing to AuDeron 
and me (you know you used, mamma), but 
. she won't sing now. She has never sung, 
nor done any thing jolly since we were at 
J'elton ** — - in a voice of despondency. 

" Hush, my dear! ** says Mrs. Delamere, 
*' no, of course not — very natural." And 
then Major Calvert improves the occasion 
hy observing, "I. can answer for what Lady 
G Wynne's powers used to be, and cannot 
believe that they will fail her now; It is 
all amongst old friends. Lady Gwynne. 
Will you not indulge us ? " 

Major Calvert and the Delameres are re- 
garding her -fixedly in the face ; Auberon 
Slade has turned away to the window ; and 
Lottie (or it seems so, to her heated fancy) 
is looking jealously after her husband, and 
suspiciously towards herself. She feels 
baited, beset^ like an animal driven to bay, 
and as though she could no longer refuse 
without betraying the secrets of her heart. 
Her countenance is flushed and anxious ; 
but finding all her excuses put on one side, 
and her pleas of inability disregarded, she 
turns suddenly, and almost desperately, 
towards the piano, sits down, and 8.trike8 an 
opening chord. 

But with the first touch of the familiar 
instrument, so long untouched; with the 
first hearing of those notes, so long unheard ; 
all the old associations of the past rush 
back upon her mind, like a flood that will 
not be restrained ; and once more she sees 
him, bending over her, and confirming with 
each look of his eyes, the truth of the 
words, his hand has written. 

Oh, if she dies for it, she cannot sing be- 
fore him ! 

She tries to do it ; her parched lips open 
but .emit no sound ; and after one or two 
vain attempts to satisfy her firi%nds, she 
rises from the piano, with a face as white 
as death, and saying, — 

" You must excuse me, it is of no use 
trying, I cannot do it," staggers from the 
room. 

Then they are all excitement and con- 
jecture, and Daisy is wild to be carried to 



her mother, but before Miss Ward has had 
time to follow her, she is among them all 
again. 

" My dear friends, there is not the least 
occasion for your alarm. It is very foolish 
of me, not to be able to do as you desire 
me, but I am not strong. Daisy, mv dar- 
ling, have I frightened you ? I shall have 
become more brave, before we have another 
* muffin worry.* " 

She laughs off their suspicions lightly, 
until they leel satisfied-that what she says 
is true, and no reason but physical debility 
is to be assigned for her failure ; all, that is^ 
to say, but the one heart that understands 
her own. 

And he steals to her side (literally steals, 
so guilty does he feel, both in the action and 
the cause that prompts it), as she stands, 
some minutes later, m the moon-lighted 
Tiftndow, and holds converse with her dumb- 
ly ; for she knows that he is there, although 
she neither turns to, nor addresses him. 

The drawinff-room is being illuminated, 
and wine and light refreshments handed 
'round, and such of the company as have 
hearts without being disagreeably conscious 
of the fact, are busily engaged in helping 
themselves and one another ; whilst a Ger- 
man band (for German bands, as they pass 
from place to place, do find their wayioc- 
casionally, even down to Warniouth) is 
playing, " Then you'll remember me," and 
not unsweetly, in the valley just below; (I 
feel this is a hazardous assertion, and open. 
ip criti^cism, but still maintain that there 
are German bands, though few and far be- 
tween, whose harmony is not all discord). 
Emboldened by the sounds within, and 
without, he . presumes at last to speak to 
her. 

" Is it possible that you really cannot 
sing ? Don't give me the pain of feeling 
that I have silenced that voice, to which it 
used to be my greatest happiness to lis- 
ten." 

She tries to say he is mistaken, but the 
falsehood dies upon her lips. 

" Gwendoline, speak to me I " 

He has hardly pronounced the words 
before his wife's voice comes between 
them. 

"Lady Gwynne, won't you have some 
fruit or some cakes ? some of these little 
plum-cakes, they are so' nice I and I am 
sure a glass of wine would do you good. 
You don't eat and drink enough; you 
hardly ate any thing at tea-time, for I was 
watching you." And, roused to a sense 
of what she owes her visitors, Gwendo- 
line Gwynne returns to the centre of the 
lighted apartment, and does not again 
quit it, until they have separated for the 
night. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A SLIP OF THE TONGUE. 

A MONTH has passed away, a raddy 
month, during whicn those autumn glories, 
of which Gwondolioe Gwynne spoke to Aube- 
ron Slade, have settled down upon the woods 
and dells of Warmouth, and it is once more 
September. 

^ A note from Femside, my Lady,** says 
the parlor>maid of the Orchard House, as 
she presents a twisted scroll of paper to 
her mistress. 

Lady Gwynne looks up languidly from 
the writing on which she is en^^aged, and 
takes the note, and lays it beside her on 
the table. She is too bus^ to inspect it 
now ; is far too sad at having to perform 
the task that lies before her, to have any 
heart to do so ; for the letter she is compos- 
ing, is in answer to one received that day 
from Major Calvert, in which he asked her 
to become his wife. 

It is so hard to read the generous, man- 
ly, straightforward terms, in which he' 
makes his offer ; to remember all his kind- 
ness in the past ; to think upon his hand- 
some face and figure and warm heart ; and 
yet to have no better words in which to 
thank him for it all, than those which, in the 
same breath, carry a denial of his hopes. 

"My objeCiDDS to your letter," so she 
writes, " arise fram none of the causes you 
.anticipate*. I am not inclined to quairel 
with you, for being either presumptuous qp 
premature, for you know my past history, 
and I, your present worth. But still it 
gave me the aeepest pain to read your pro- 
posal, for the simple reason that I cannot 
for a moment entertain it. Do not think 
hardly of me, my dear friend, nor attempt 
to shake my resolution, which is founded 
on nothing connected with yourself; but / 
sJuUl never marry aaairiy and therefore it 
will be inflicting useless torture upon both 
of us to re-iq)proach the subject. At the 
same time, vou know what trouble it would 
give me to lose your friendship, which has 
been so sure and steady hitherto. What 
shall I say ? Hope, I cannot give you, and 
yet I am so unwilling we shomd part Act 
then according to your judgment, as to our 
meeting again, but regard mis letter as my 
final answer, and believe that my heart can 
never waver in the sincere regard it has 
always held for jou.'' 

Shd reads this over two or three times, 
as though she was considering whether she 
can, by any possibility, make it sound less 
harsh, but failing to descry the means, 
heaves a deep si^h, and hastily placing the 
paper in an envelope, directs, and sends it 
It to the post 



And then she has time to remember Mn. 
Blade's neglected scrawl, for an answer to 
which, the servant informs her that a imiE 
is waiting. 

How different a specimen it is to the 
other 1 

" Dearest Lady Gwynne, 

" Will you drive with me to-day to Tor- 
bridge ? If so, I will call for you at thrw. 
The new horses go beautifully, and the car- 
riage is so easy; but Auberon hns gvr. 
somewhere shooting, and he has asked the 
Delameres, and several othertty to dine hire 
to-morrow, and there is no beef in the ul- 
lage, and the cook says she must have btef. 
And so I am goinz to fetch it, and I hate 
to drive alone. Do come, there's a dear, 
and the man will wait for an answer. 

" Your loving Lottze." 

Lady Gwynne does not take long to 
make ujf her mind. The day is close ami 
sultry, and she has a slight headache, and 
a suspicious redness about the comers of her 
eyes, and a drive to Torbridge in an open 
carrii^, is above tdl other things the one 
most luLely to do her good. So she scribbles 
the words, " Yes, with pleasure," on a scrap 
of paper, and sends tne messenger home 
again at once. 

The pleasure of her anticipation is much 
augmented by the fact that Lottie's hus- 
band is well out of the way, and not likely 
to interrunt their iterh-ee.^ She is as 
good Irienas with Mrs. Auberon Slade r.8 
ever, intleed, more so, if the frequency of 
the girl's visits to the Orchard House mfv 
be quoted as a proof; but Aubcron's condui t 
has, more than once of late, given her need- 
less pain, and she has already bep^un to 
consider .the expediencv of goin^ with Dai- 
sy to spend a few months with Sir Lyster's 
uncle, Mr.. Hassell, who has often, since his 
nephew's death, entreated the widow and 
her daughter to become the guests of his 
quiet home in Sussex. Only a few days 
before, she had been compelled to speak to 
Auberon, about his coming up so constan^ 
ly in the evenings without his wife, to 
smoke his cigar in the veranda of the 0^ 
chard House; and it had been the more 
unpleasant for her to do so, because the 
man had so often met other gentlemen of 
her acauaintance there. But for Aim,— 
under all the circumstances of the case,— 
and considering that he had already made 
Lottie slightly suspicious of him on her ac- 
count — it was not right, it was inconside^ 
ate, unfeeling ; she thought all this, although 
she did not say so. 

Yet, even the slight hint she gave him, 
was but ill-received. She could s^e that, 
by the extremely courteous way in which 
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he bowed, and thanked her for the trouble 
she had taken, and assured her she should 
have no reason to repeat it. And then 
walked homeward, forgetting to say gQod- 
night to Daisy, whose extreme affection for 
her friend Auberon was one of the reasons, 
which made it doubly hard for lier mother 
to say any thing that should place a barrier 
between, their intimacy. 

Hard for herself, too, as Heaven might 
witness, but she knows it is her duty, and 
» tries to rest \ipon that knowledge. 

However, for to-day there is no chance 
of meeting him and consequently Lady 
Gwynne can anticipate her drive to Tor- 
bridge with complete composure. 

At three o'clock, true (for a wonder) to 
her time, comes Mrs. Auberon Slade, but 
the fact is, that her destination lies ten 
miles away ; and whatever other advan- 
tages she has refused to profit by, some- 
thing, or some one, has very vividly im- 
pressed upon her mind the absolute neces- 
sity of never being late for dinner. 

Xhe carriage and the horses are fresh 
piypchase& from London, which their owners 
have not used above a time or two, and 
Lady Gwynne is earnest in her admiration 
of both of them, whilst Lottie, listening, 
lies back upon, the new cushions, with a 
look of entire satisfaction. 

She has gained the desire of her heart j 
there is not another barouche, and pair ol 
horses in the village. 

"Yes, they're nice, aren't they?" she 
replies, glowing with pride. • " Mr. Dela- 
mere saul yesterday, tnat the horses are a 
great deal too handsome for Warmouth, 
and that these steep hills will pull their 
legs to pieces in no time. But Auberon 
declares it is all nonsense, that he would 
rathert I drove no horses at all, than bad 
ones, and that when these are worn out he 
shall sell them, and get others." 

" You are fortunate in having' a husband 
so well able and disposed to gratify your 
tastes, Lottie. This is certamly a most 
charming carriage, and I wish I could af- 
ford to keep just such another. It puts me 
in mind of the one we used to have at Fel- 
ton. But the horse on this side goes rather 
wildly, doesn't he?" 

♦* They are not quite used to each other 
vet, I suppose," replies Mrs. Slade, who 
has not the slightest knowledge of horses 
or their ways. 

" Were they broken in for Mr. Slade ? " 
'"Well.— I don't know, I really didn't 
inquire ; but I believe they belonged to a 
duchess, so they ought to be good ones. 
Why, my goodness 1 here is Auberon I " 

The coachman pulls up, and Mr. Aube- 
ron Slade, who is on horseback, after lift- 
ing his hat to Lady Gwynne, takes no more 
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notice of the inmates of the carriage, he is 
SQ busily employed in the examination of 
his new purchases. 

" That ofi*-horse goes lame, Johnson," 
he observes to the coachman, after a criti- 
cal survey. 

" Beg your pardon, sir, he • doesn't, it's 
only his manner. He'll run easier after a 
bit." 

" Nonsense ! I saw him give from the 
shoulder. Drive on for a few yards." 

The order is obeyed, whilst the owner of 
the animals, bending to his saddle-bows to 
observe their action, canters by the side. 
Five minutes pass, and the carriage is 
pulled up again." 

^''I believe you're right, Johnson, but the 
brute has no notion of trotting. Why do 
you let him bear to the right in that way V " 

" He'll go better after a little, sir ; he's 
fresh this afternoon. He'll come home 
very diflferent to this." 

" By Jove 1 he shall go different too, if I 
have any power to make him do so. Here, 
James," to his groom, "take the horses 
back to Femside, 1 am going to make these 
brutes listen to reason," saying which, he 
dismounts, and appearing for the first time 
to remember the presence of his wife, comes 
round to the carriage-door. 

" Where do you want to go to, Lottie ? " 

" Oh I we were going — but of course it 
isn't of any consequence — oh, yes, it is, 
though, because of the beef; but still, if 
vou would rather go anywhere t-lsc, you 
know, Auberon'" — 

" Where were you bound for, when I met 
you? Can't you .answer a plain question 
without beating about the bush in that 
way?" 

" We were going to Torbridge, Mr. Sl^de, 
on an expedition to the buticher," replies 
Lady Gwvniie. 

** Thanks," with a very formal bow in the 
direction of her figure ; " I shall have the 
honor, then, of driving you there." 

" But, Auberon, 1 don't understand," 
says Lottie, with wide-open, eyes ; " I 
thought you were gone out shooting for 
the day." 

" Well, then, you can employ your 
mighty intellect between this and Torbridge 
in trying to comprehend the stupendous 
fact that I have changed my mind again," 
he answers^ as he climbs the carriage-box 
and takes the reins from the hands of the 
unwilling Johnson. 

It is a very different pace they go at now, 
to what the steady coachman has been 
driving them. Something or other appears 
to have ruffled the sublime equality of Mr. 
Slade's temper, for he lashes the unfortu- 
nate horses under his control, till their 
young fiery blood rises to boiling-heat, and 
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with todring headii, extended nostrils, and 
foam-besuattered Oanks, they make tbe 
treefi, hedges, and herds of cattle fly past 
them like a whirlwind. 

•* How famously we are going now," re- 
marks Lottie, with a complacent smile ; 
<* how nice and fast dear Auberon is driving 
us!" 

** A great deal too fast, in my opinion," 
replies Lady Gwynne; who, noting the 
fixed look in Johnson's conntenance, and 
the horscd' rapidly-increasing pace, has 
turned rather pale. 

^ Do you think so ? " returns Mrs. Shade ; 
^ but perhaps you don't care about going 
fast 1 Now, in my idea, there is nothing- 
to be compared to a good rattle through 
the park, it always seems to me — Ah I my 
goodness — Auberon 1 save us 1 Oh f my 1 
where are you goin^ to ? " which latter ex- 
clamations on poor Lottie's part are extorted 
by the rude fact that the off-horse has shied 
violently at the trunk of a tree, turned the 
new carriage over on the highway, and pro- 
pelled both the driver and his servant to 
the ground. 

Tney are more surprised than hurt, 
having been simply tumbled into a muddy 
ditch, but the accident sobers Auberon in 
a moment, and quick as lightning he is up 
af^ain, helping Johnson to loose tlie strug- 
gling animals, and rigfft the vehicle. But 
a cry from his wife arrests him. 

" O Auberon I Lady Gwynne ! oh, look 
at Lady Gwynne I She is dead — you have 
kiUedher!" 

He had caught a glimpse of Lottie thrown 
off the perpendicular, but evidently unhurt, 
and had fiuly ima(;ined her companion was 
the same. But now, as he rushes to their 
asiribltance, he finds that the carriage, in 
tilting, to one side, has thrown out Gwendo- 
line upon the thicket, where she lies pallid 
and unconscious. In an instant he has 
pulled out his wife, anyhow, in any way, 
and having planted her upon the ground, 
returns to the rescue of her friend — and 
his. He liits her with the greatest trouble ; 
it is no light task to drag a well-^wn 
woman over a prostrate carriage, and con- 
trives, somehow, the perspiration pouring 
down his face the while, to convey her to 
the road. 

But she is pale as death, and quite in- 
sensible ; her head falls feebly back on his 
extended arm ; he puts his hand upon her 
breast, and searches eagerly for the beating 
of her heart. He cannot feel it : he almost 
believes, with Lottie, that her soul is 
flown. 

" Gwendoline, dearest ! my love ! my 
life, wake up ! " he cries passionately, 
though in a fir^htened whisper, as he gazes 
on her closed eyes and leaden-colored lips. | 



But Lottie, in her own alarm, is standing 
dose beside him, and she hears the vcmU 
There are two men to look after the car- 
riage and the horses, and they summoD 
help from a neighboring field, so that br 
the time that Gwendoline's gray eyes opeo 
to the light again (for she has only been 
partially stunned) thev are able to re-enter 
the carriage, and slowiy retrace the road to 
Warmouth. But Auberon Slade is no 
more their driver ; he sits on the back seat 
of the carria^ deeply anxious, hnmbly re- 
morseful, and only desirous of one thin:. 
that they may reach the Orchard House io 
safetv. 

" Lady Gwynne, dare I hope! for your 
forgiveness ? I shall never forgive mj- 
self." 

** Pray don't mention it, Mr. Slade ; acci- 
dents wdl happen, and we shall have for- 
gotten it by to-morrow. Is it not so, 
Lottie ? " 

She places her hand affectionately in that 
of her young companion as she speaks, but 
Mrs. Slade withdraws her own. She is not 
likely to forget the drive to Torbridge for 
many days to come. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

BY THE SAD SEA-WAVES. 

• 

It is some little while after the carnage 
accident-, before Gwendoline Gwynne re- 
crosses the threshold of the Orchard House. 
Althougl^ the danger was not imminent, 
the concussion and the fright prove suffi- 
cient to have seriously deranged her nfe^ 
vous system, and for several days (very 
unlike her own bright active self) she lies 
upon the sofa, or droops in an arm-chair, 
apparently quite indifferent to what goes 
on around her. When once more able to 
rouse herself, and resume her ordinary 
duties, she is not sm'prised to hear that 
Auberon Slade has called almost everyday 
and left a card of inquiry for her health,— 
a man who has endangered the life of bis 
friend could scarcely do less, — but total!/ 
ignorant of the scene that took place da^ 
ing the period of her brief unconsciousness? 
she is puzzled to imagine why Lottie h&s 
not been to see her. 

Lottie, in general so overpowering by 
reason of her expressions of unalterable 
attachment, and her desire to extract a 
similar sentiment from the Hps of Lady 
Gwynne ; one would have thought sbc 
would have been the first to fly to ner side 
in time of sickness, and exhibit some proof 
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of the devotion slie so constantly insists 
upon. But she has not even called to ask 
how she is ; and at first Gwendoline 
thinks little of the omission, for her hus- 
band has been, therefore she must have 
received intelligence of her well-doing, and 
the loss of Lottie's society is personally a 
great boon to her languid sefi* Indeed, 
she scarcely knows how, in an interval of so 
much weariness and consequent depression, 
she should have heen able to endure it. But 
when a week and ten days* have elapsed, 
and Mrs. Auberon Slade has not yet made 
her appearance, Lady'Gwynne begins to 
fear that she also must have suffered from 
the rough handling which they mutually 
experienced. 

** I am really afraid that M^'s. Slade can- 
not be well," she remarks to Miss Ward; 
" it is so very unusual for her to let more 
than a week elapse, without coming to the 
Orchard House." 

*^' It is not illness that prevents her. Lady 
Gwynne, for Daisy and I met her yesterday 
in the village, and she looked as blooming 
as ever." 

" ideally I What did she say ? " 
" She spoke to Daisy for a minute, some- 
thing regarding a little white dog which she 
had with her, I believe ; but the interview 
was not long. You know the child never 
much cares about the company of Mrs. 
Slade." 

" But did she not speak of me — inquire 
after me ? " 

♦* I do not think so, at all events I did 
not hear her though I was standing close 
by all the while. But it is not oflen that 
Mrs. Slade honors me with her notice.'* 

** How very strange I I cannot understand 
it. I wonder if any thing has happened to 
offend her V I must go to Fernside this 
afternoon and see." 

"• Dear Lady Gwynne, you are not fit to 
go out yet." 

*' Oh, yes, I am I and I could not rpst un- 
til I have solved this mystery. Please or- 
der the pony-chaise to come round directly 
afler dinner. Miss Ward ; I must try and 
catch her. before she goes out for her after- 
noon drive." 

Yet, notwithstanding her assertions to the 
contrary, Gwendoline Gwynne, taking her 
scat in the pony-carriage, feels almost too 
weak and languid to bold the reins. It is a 
sultrv day towards the end of September ; 
the hot sun pours down upon her head 
through the slight covering afforded by her 
crape-bound hat ; she feels more than once 
as though she cannot go through the task 
appointed her. 

Yet still she perseveres; she does not 
love Lottie, but she believes that Lottie loves 
her, and that fact is of itself sufficient to ap- 



geal to the sofl heart of Lady Gwynne. 
hould she by any means have oifended the 
^irl, or hurt her feelings (and although 
Gwendoline's own conscience is no help in 
aiding her to find a cause, it suggests that 
Auberon's conduct may have given her one^, 
it is her duty to try and remove the fancied 
injury, or argue' it away. The affection Lot- 
tie bears to her demands so much at her 
hands. But should she discover her surmise 
to be correct (and her surmise goes no fur- 
ther than the notion that Mrs. Slade may 
have been foolish enough to turn sulky at her 
husband's frequent visits to the Orchard 
House), Lady Gwynne resolves on one thing: 
that she will at once put matters in train for 
paying that promised visit to the Hassells. 
It is very annoying and inconvenient to leave 
Warmouth just at that moment, — annoying,, 
because the autumn flowers are in all their 
beauty, and she has^ a thousand little plans 
for next year's garden to carry into execu- 
tion ; and inconvepient, because Miss Ward 
has no desire to return home, and she can- 
not take her to a friend's house for an indefi- 
nite period. But if it must be so, it must.. 

Lady Gwynne has no idea of trifling with 
anything so sacred as a wife's fears, howev- 
er silly and unfounded they may be ; and at 
any trouble and expense, she will leave Mr. 
and Mrs. Slade to themselves for a few 
months, to see if the removal of her pres- 
ence, and the undisturbed enjoyment of each 
other's company, may not serve to put their 
matrimonial matters on a better footing. 

Qer mind is full of this topic from the mo- 
ment that she quits the Orcnard House, and 
it is seething with it as she enters the draw- 
ing-room at Fernside, which is, as usual, 
empty. At first she almost fears that she 
shall find a difficulty in obtaining an int^iP* 
view with the mistress of the house, for one 
message is sent down after the other; first 
to say that Mrs. Slade is busily engaged, 
and next that she is just going out, and can 
see no one ; but Lady Gwynne stands firm 
to her ground, and her final answer, that 
she has come on business of importance, and 
that if Mrs. Slade is not ready to receive her, 
she will wait until she is, has the desired 
effect, ^md in another minute Lottie, look- 
ing very red and very puffy, enters the apart- 
ment. 

" How do you do, my dear ? " says Lady 
Gwynne, in her usual voice, as she advances 
to meet her. 

Her perfect equanimity appears rather to 
disturb the other s presence of mind (if Lot- 
tie's mind is ever present), and almost be- 
fore she knows it, she has shaken hands with 
her. 

^' And is this cUlf " demands Gwendoline 
Gwynne, as she steadily scrutinizes her 
rivai*8 chanjging countenance, ** and afl;er a 
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■eparstion of ten days, Lottie ? We have 
IhHen at our witH'-ends to discoYcr what had 
hecomo of you. Have yoii been ill, my dear, 
or too buRy to come up, as usual ? Tiiis is 
the first time I have genu out sim*e the oc- 
casion of that unlucky drive to Torbridge, 
or I should have been here before. Did you 
feel any bad consequences yourself from the 
frijjhtV" 

They are still standing toj^ther where 
thev met, in the centre of the room, and 
their hands yet lie in one another's, for 
Lady Gwynne has clasped a firm' hold over 
Lottie's plump palm, and the girl has not 
sufficient courage to draw it peremptorily 
away. 

But her eyes are downcast, and her color 
comes and goes. She is feeling, perhaps, as 
strongly as many a clever woman feels, but 
there are no words in that empty head 
wherewith to tell the emotions that are 
torturing her, and so she suffers and is silent. 
But patience, it is only fear and gaucherie 
that keep her for a while from expressing 
what she feels. 

" No answer, Lottie ? " continues Lady 
Gwynne, sorrowfully, after a pause, during 
which the other has carefully avoidefd meet- 
ing her eyes. " What have I done to deserve 
this altered treatment at your hands ? If f 
have offended you, let me hear in what way, 
and I know that-I shall be able to convince 
yOu it was unintentional." 

But all the answer she receives is con- 
veyed by the sudden wrenching of her com- 
panion's hand from hers, and the departure 
of Mrs. Auberon Slade to take possession of 
an arm-chair at the farther end of the apart- 
ment, whence silently and sulkily, she gazes 
on the beds of bright flowers that lie before 
Ite window. 

Thither, after the lapse of a few moments, 
Gwendoline Gwynne pursues her, and kneels 
by her side. 

" Lottie, dear girl I do tell me what have I 
done ? in what have I failed as a friend to- 
wards you ? " 

" I don't wish to speak to you," replies 
Mrs. Slade with a look of injury. 

*• But why, for what f Am I not even to 
know the cause ? ** ^ ' 

" You know it well enough ! " 

A flush of consciousness does irradiate the 
face of Lady Gwynne, as she listens to these 
words, but still her voice is steady. 

" I do noi know what cause I have given 
you to turn against me; but if you have 
your suspicions, I wish to know them, that 
they may be removed. Had I not been a 
true and honest friend to you, Lottie, ever 
since the commencement of our acquaint- 
ance, I should not dare now to look you in 
the face, and beg you to tell me all." ' 

** Who asked you to be my friend ? " ex- 



claims the girl with sudden vulgar pasm 
'< Who wanted to go up to your stupid boost 
or eat your nasty luncheons ? / didn't! 
You invited me there, and if I had odIj 
known all I know now " — 

** What do you know now ? ** demands tbe 
widow, calmly. 

But the girl is silent ; her cowardice is a; 
conspicuous as her coarseness. She caoDot 
be brave and honest at the same time. • 

** I know that I invited you to the Or- 
chard House," continues Lady GwyDne; 
'* that I gave you a frank, free, cordial in- 
vitation there, and I do not think you can 
accuse me of ever having neglected to ei- 
tend as hearty a welcome. But I did it for 
your own good, not mine.** 

" I don't believe it I " 

** If so, I do not suppose that any ai^Ti- 
ments on my part will make you beUeTeit. 
Lottie I But, at all events, you will admit 
that when a young, inexperienced girl like 
yourself associates intimately with a woman 
of my age, the benefit that accrues is likely 
to be more on her side than mine." 

" I don't see that. You -asked me /or 
your own purposes, and I — I JuUe you I " 

" O Lottie I " and there is no need for 
the foiling, reproachful voice to utter more. 

« / rfo / and I don't care if all the world 
hears it What did I want with your 
advice about clothes, and dinners, and all 
that rubbish ? Going on at me, as you did, 
in your double-faced manner, and pretend- 
ing that it was only for my good, and all 
the time it was for Auberon, and not for 
me 1 There ! I know so much 1 " with a 
vindictive look towards her pale, calm 
rival. 

« Well, Lottie, and if it were ? Suppose 
I have no detire to deny it? Your hus- 
band was my friend long before yourself, 
and if I perceived that your girlish inex- 

Eerience (which, as God is my witness, I 
ave aljways made the best of in bis &yci) 
was lively to prove a source of misery and 
discontent between you, to which of yon 
did I do wrong in my attempt to remoye 
it ? What object could I have in view in 
doing so, except the hope to make yon 
dearer and more necessary to him ? " ^ 

" Oh, of conrse, you may say so now : 
but it is of no use trying to blind me any 
longer. I know it all ; I have told Auberon 
so, and he says that I am right I " 

.At this information, Gwendoline Ctyrpi^^ 
rises to her feet 

" He says that you are right ? Right in 
what V Explain yourself, Lotjfcie, I i'^^^^ 
upon it!** 

Her impressive manner has the desired 
effect. 

"Eight in believing that he is in love 
with you, and always has beenl I <lont 
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care if he tears my eves out for telling you 
so, and I wish to goodness I had died before 
I had ever met him 1 " and Lottie's grand 
bravery resolves itself into tears. But her 
companion does not cry, although the blow 
strikes even deeper on her heart. 

'* O Lottie I Lottie I I am so sorry I 1 
wish, too, that I had died before I met him* 
or you ! I wish I could wipe out this in- 
jury with my blood!** 

"It's all very fine to say so now,** sobs 
the offended wife, "but you ought never 
to have staid in the same place with us. 
I suspected all this long ago, when I found 
a lot of his trumpery poetry addressed *To 

G ,* and with last year's dates upon 

them. And when I taxed him with it, all 
he said was, that I was * deuced lucky ' to 
get him at all, love or no love. As if that 
would satisfy a woman I And tha other 
day, I became sure of it.** 

"What other day? Oh, tell me all!** 
** The day of. the accident, when you 
fainted, and I heard him call you * Gwen- 
doline,' a.nd his * life,* and his * love,* and 
all kind&. of nonsensical folly, that a man 
with any pretensions to cleverness should 
have been ashamed of. He never said 
aiiy thing like that to me." 

Lady Gwynne tui;ns very white, and 
stagjjers backward. 

" It was heartless of him 1 '* she gasps ; 
" oh I worse than heartless *— infamous 1 " 

" You say so ? " demands Lottie, lifting 
her swollen eyelids with astonishment. 

" / say so 1 " repeats Lady Gwynne, 
steadily; "of course I do. Who should 
have a better right to say so than njyself V 
Listen to me, Lottie.** 

"No I No 1 I don't want to hear any 
thinor more ahout it ! " 

" But you shall listen 1 It is true that 
your husband and 1 loved each other, but 
It was long before he had any thoughts ot 
making you his wife, and when I (to my 
shame be it spoken) was a married woman. 
You are old enough (with all your inno- 
cence) to understand that there could but 
be two endings to such a guilty love as 
that, either separation or disgrace, and we 
chose the former. We chose to separate, 
and see no more of one another ; and then 
Auberon met you, and took you to his 
arms, to be, as I sincerely hoped, his 
comfort for the loss of me. Since then, 
your husband has been my friend — noth- 
mg more — and not so much my friend as 
you have been. This is the entire truth." 
** He called you * dearest,' " mutters Mrs. 
Slade. 

Her 'nature is not sufficiently generous 
to appreciate thenobility of the confession 
that has been made to her, and she finds it 
difficult to believe there is not more behind. 



" Did he ? *' returns Gwendoline, mourns 
fully, ** it is more than I have ever called 
him since those days. I have not even spo- 
ken his Christian name. Don't you believe 
me, Lottie ? " 

" I don't* know what to believe," grumbles 
the other. " In love with a married man I 
It's so wicked — so unnatural — so dis- 
graceful I ** 4 

"I allow it is disgraceful — so are all 
our sins.** 

** And then, to come here and shake 
hands with me, and call me your friend I 
I should like to know what my mamma will 
say when she hears of it.*' 

" Lottie I ** in a voice of determination, 
" don't you dare to speak ,to me in that 
tone a^ain 1 I have been very weak, I 
know that well enough, but I have done 
nothing that should prevent your giving 
me your hand, or I never would have taken 
it. I am ready to acknowledge all my 
faults, but there is a vast difference between 
humility and obsequiousness, and no woman 
shall ever repeat the expressions you have 
presumed to use respecting me." 

At this address, all Mrs. Auberon Slade's 
bravado gives way, and she grows red, and 
stops h^r ears, and howls pathetically. 

*• Go awayl go away I I don't want to 
hear what you say. I never wish to see 
you again. You are a very wicked wo- 
man ; and so is Auberon, — and I am sure 
my mamma will say so. Oh! — oh! — 
oh ! *' and the remainder of her tirade is 
lost in an effusion of childish sobs. 

"I am^ goiJig away," replies Lady 
GwyuTje, quietly, as she compassionately 
regards the weeping girl. *' Going away, 
not only from ternside, Lottie, but from 
Warmouth altogether. And perhaps, when 
there are miles of distance between us, and 
you have leisure to consider calmly what 
has passed, you will not think me so wicked 
as you do now. It was a mistake on my 
part, to imagine that an intimacy between 
you and me could ever come to ^ood, but 
I encouraged it for the best. Will you not 
say that you forgive me before we part ? ** 

Mrs. Slade has ceased sobbing ; she hears 
every word that issues from her adversary's 
mouth as plainly as though it were shouted 
in her ear, but no answer comes to Lady 
Gwynne'ii appeal. 

. " Only one word, Lottie ! Only say that 
you do not believe I courted your friend- 
ship in order to enjoy that of your husband 
more securely. Acknowledge so much; 
you know it is the truth." 

Still there is no reply. Lady 'Gwynne 
waits for it a few seconds, and then even 
more sorrowfully proceeds, — 

" If you cannot believe me blameless, if * 
my affection for, and my interest in, you, 
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^paif for nothing in your eyes, stiU say that 
YOU forgive. Tbe onence, thou<;h bitter, 
has been unintentional ; let the panlon be 
full and free. I shall require something to 
carry away with me as comfort when I 
leave Warmoutli and your presence forever." 

But it is evident that the comfort is not 
to come, from Mrs. Auberon Slade, who re- 
main;) in her former position, and makes no 
sign. 

**0 Lottie I J could not have believed 
it. May God forgive you I " exclaims 
Gwendoline Gwynne, as sUe rushes from 
the apartment 

Her little carriage u waiting at the door, 
and in another moment she his leaped into 
it, and seized the reins, and urged the as- 
tonished pony to its utmost speed. She 
wants to be gone, at once and forever ; to 
leave Fernside and it:) unpleasant mem- 
ories far behind ; to wipe oat tbe impres- 
sion, if she can, of Lottie's insuIt.M, and biiter 
incredulity. She thinks of all she has done 
for this girl ; of the many weary hours she 
has spent in her society, the peace and 
quietness which for her sake sne has re- 
signed, the trouble with which she has at- 
tempted the improvement of her natural 
powers ; and then, reflects on her ingrati- 
tude, the vain appeals to her affection, her 
low taunts and base insinuations. 

Is it possible she can have brought this 
upon her own head — and for what ? the 
desire to amend the self-imposed condition 
of one, who has had no hesitation in ren- 
dering all her labor void, by an avowal of 
their mutual weakness, and to avenge his 
own thwarted inclinations by dragging her 
name (which of all others he should have 
held sacred) down into the dirt. 

The thought is too bitter, too painfully 
oppressive, to be sustained with equanim- 
ity, and as it bears with its full force upon 
her mind, she draws rein, and suddenly 
alighting from the pony-carriage, desires 
her groom to take it back to the Orchard 
House, and inform Miss Ward that she 
shall return home on foot 

And, as soon as the man i^ out of sight 
she dashes down impetuously to the sea- 
shore; where she may be alone, to look her 
sad future in the face, and decide upon its 
actions. 

For the shore of Warmouth is not like 
the crowded beach of a fashionable water- 
ing-place, but a long, narrow, unfrequented 
strand, backed by dark rugged clids, that 
overshelve and keep it private. And there 
is something in the hoarse voices of the 
waves as they break over the rocky shin- 
gles, that Lady Gwynne feels will be con- 
sonant with the melancholy music in her 
own breast. For there she can weep 
freely, without sense of loneliness, or fear 



of saperrisaon ; and does so weep, as she 
falls upon its pebbly bosom, hot w&tn 
tears, tnat are shed forhersetf and him,aoil 
the ingratitude that has stung her to tli« 
quick. How long she lies there she can 
hardly tell, for she is too sad to mark tbt 
flight of time; but the voice that rouses Lcr 
is oner that might ahnost call her from ibo 
de4«d again. 

'* Ladtf Gwynne here, and alone ; what '\i 
the matter ? I trust you are not ill." 

As she hears Auberon Siade, speak thas 
in a tone of the tenderest solicitmle, she 
rises quickly to her feet, and proudly sweeps 
her tears away, and regards him with a 
look of scorn. 

** What right have you to intrude upon 
my hours of privacy r 

'* No right y* he answers humbly, " I am 
far from claiming it ; but this beach is free 
to all, anil passing to my home and seeing 
you lie here, I thought, that as a friend "- 

** k friend!" she inten^upta, disdainiiilk, 
"a fine friend you have proved to me, who, 
not content with rolj^ing me of all that 
made life valuable, my self-respect and cre- 
dence in your worth, have added to the 
injury, as the basest coward that walb; this 
earth would almost scorn . to add, by pub- 
lishing my weakness to the world." 

** Of what do you accuse me ? " 

** Of adding the last drop to the bitter 
cup your inconstancy placed to my lips, 
and poisoning the peace of the unfortunate 
woman you have made your wife, by tell- 
ing her of the attachment that I once be- 
lieved in." 

He steps backward with surprise. 

"Who told you this?" 

" She did. I have but just come from 
her." 

" Then she told you false ; for the his- 
tory of that part of my life and yours is, 
as it ever will be, sacred to me. uo yoQ 
really think so badly of me as to suppose it 
could be otherwise i " but the pathos of his 
lowered voice has no effect upon her. 

" Then you have permitted her to gain 
the information by indirect means.** 

" She has accused me of loving you. / 
acknowledge so far, and I did not posi- 
tively lie in answer. How could IV" 

" You have, in fact, been so careless or 
my reputation and her happiness, as to 
allow suspicion to accumulate about us 
both." 

"Your reputation. Lady Gwynne, has 
always been my chief solicitude; for her 
happiness I confess that I care nothing." 

** Then you should be ashamed of yoa^ 
self to say so." 

" Should I ? — yet my happiness does not 
appear to be a subject of absorbing iaterest 
to others." 
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" You have at all events as much as you 
deserve." 

"I knew that was your opinion, Lady 
Gwynne, by the little care you take to 
preserve it to me." 

" / — what have 1 to do jvith your 
happiness, or any portion of it ? " 

** The only portion that I now possess 
lies in yourself, you know that well enough, 
and — vet — yet " — 
"Yet, — what?" 

" Yet," with sudden energy, " you will 
drive me mad by letting that brute Cal- 
vert make love to you before my very eyes." 
But this accusation, so unwarrantable, 
so unjustifiable, in every way, excites hep 
indignation, instead of rousing her sym- 
pathy. 

" And if so, by what authoritv do you 
find fault with my pixxieedings r Am I 
not free to be courted by, and marry whom 
I will ? What license have I given you, 
to question me on such a subject ? " 

** The license of the confession of your 
love for me," he answers boldly. 

"The c3onfession of my love? The 
license wbiich that gave you passed away 
with the occasion. How dare you, a mar- 
ried man, come and remind me of a weak- 
ness which has been washed out long ago 
by floods of penitential tears." 

The allusion is too much for both of 
them, and for several minutes they are 
silent. 

And then she speaks again, — 
• " Tell me, if in all the course of our 
unfortunate acquaintance, I tried by any 
meretricious means to excite your admira- 
tion. Did I ever put on a ribbon, or a 
flower, or a jewel, that was assumed for 
the especial end of rendering myself attrac- 
tive in your eyes ? " ' 

" I never supposed you did." 
" And when, without effort on your part 
or mine, our hearts seemed to oe drawn 
together by some invisible power, and weld- 
ed into one, was it your happiness, your 
food, your gratification, or my own, that 
most thought of, when a momentary weak- 
ness made me consent to mutual infamy, 
and a heaven-born strength enabled me — 
spite evqn of your protestations — to retake 
my word I " 

^* I know you did it more for my sake 
than your own." 

" And, since your marriage, which, in 
tills hour (perhaps the last hour I shall 
ever spend with you), I have no hesitation 
in avowing was the deepest grief, you 
could have inflicted on me; have I gone 
back from my resolution to be your friend, 
and guard the secret which is my disgrace 
and yours ? I have neither fallen sick, nor 
gone about my avocations weepingly, nor 



betrayed in any way that I am aware of 
the a^ony I have passed through." ' 

" I know that you have borne up nobly," 
he answers, in a broken voice. 

" I came down here on purpose that I 
might find rest, and quiet, And freedom 
from the daily pain of seeing you, yet here 
you followed me, and brought your bride, 
to bid me hourly look upon her happiness, 
and remember what I had lost." 

" Oh, no 1 oh, no, Gwendoline I for God's 
sake, think any thing but that." 

" Did I shrink from the task you set 
me ? Have I not tried to jjain her friend- 
ship ? make her time pass pleasanter ? and 
smooth the little irregularities of domestic 
life for both of you? And yet this — this 
is my reward 1 That you should lightly let 
her guess the bitter secret of my past, spoil 
all my good intentions by the knowledge 
that I have marred, instead of increasing, 
the peace of your fireside, and lower your- 
self still more in my estimation than your 
fickle conduct to myself had lowered it. 
Have I deserved no better at your hands 
than this? Is inconstancy,* coldness, untruth, 
and bitter mockery all the reward my pa- 
tient, uncomplaining love must look for ? " 

She gazes at him, as in. all the distress- 
ing scenes through which they have passed 
together she has never gazed before, and 
Auberon Slade shrinks abashed beneath 
the angry fire of her eyes. 

" Gwendoline I I acknowledge all thgt 
you have advanced against me, except one 
thing. I have been mad, passionate, care- 
less, desperate, if you will, but I have never 
been untrue to you, not even by a thought." 

"Not untrue to me, and yet you 
married ? " 

" Yes 1 to my misery ; but if you only 
knew the history of that marriage " — 

" You were your own master." 

" I was not my own master. Ra^e, and 
disappointment, and passion, had the mas- 
tery over me, and I succumbed to them. 
Oh I if I had possessed but a tithe of your 
angelic patience, if I had only waited for a 
few short months " — 

" Hush, hush 1 we must not speak of 
that now." 

" There is no need. To our misery, we 
kno\y it without recapitulation. But when 
I parted with you, Gwendoline, no thought 
of such a contingency ever crossed my mind. 
The future seemed as hopeless as the past, 
and my only remembrance was of the many 
tears that I had cost you. And yet I felt 
my unsubdued passions raging in me like a 
sea that would not sleep, and I believed so 
entirely in their strength, and the strength 
of your devotion, that 1 felt if we ever met 
again, and read the agony of separation in 
each other's eyes, our downfall would be 
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certain. And so, in mr dcBire to Bave von, 
by placin«^ an insuperable barrier between 
Ui<, I weakly did what I feel now to have 
been wickedly done, — I married Charlotte 
Cameron." 

" For my sake ? '* she cries, almost joy- 
fully, 80 frail is human nature I 

** Yes, for your sake (as I then supposed 
it), and my own, and made myself miserable 
for life 1 " 

" O Auberon 1 *' The tone thrills through 
him, for it is the first time she has 
called him by his name since the day they 
part I'd. 

** You know it, Gwendoline ! you must 
know it I How can I be happy, or ever 
hope to be so, with'a^iroman who has not 
one idea in common with myself, who has 
not even the sense to perceive the fact/' 

" But, Auberon, she loves you, and that- 
is every thing." 

** In this case it is — nothing 1 " 

'^ Not if you resolve to make it otherwise. 
1 do not say that Lottie is clever, or ac- 
complished, or even sensible. It would be 
simple flatterv. But she is affectionate, 
and your conduct lately has greatly wound- 
ed her. How could it be otherwise V " 

<^ It is her own fault, she tcouid marry 
me." 

*< No, Auberon, it is your fault, and 
yours alone. No honorable man ever yet 
reproached a woman, for loving him too 
much. But there is time to redeem the 
past. Go home, resolving to be faithful 
and kind and patient with her hencefor- 
ward, and Lottie will yet repay you for the 
sacrifice." 

" I cannot pretend to love her, for I love 
no one» but yourself 1 A woman will not 
b« duped in that pacticular. You will see 
it is impossible I " 

*^ / shall not see it, Auberon, for I am 
going away." 

« Going away ? Where to ? " 

" That I have not yet decided on, but 
wherever it is, you must not follow me. We 
have made a great mistake, you in coming 
here, and I in not leaving Warmouth when 
you came ; but my eyes are open now, and 
I see clearer." 

" O Gwendoline, you must not go 1 
Your friendship is my only solace, the one 
thing for me that Fate has not yet laid her 
sacrilegious fingers on." 

He turns towards her ; he is bold enough 
to seize her hand ; his eyes gaze into hers, 
glistening through their tears, the first tears 
she has ever seen upon the cheeks of Au- 
beron Slade, and her own rush up to meet 
them. 

" No, Auberon 1 not that, for God's 
sake!" 

She looks away from him, and over the 



dark. Sullen sea, and struggles with the wo- 
man's Weakness that would clasp him ti | 
her breast ; and stamps it down, and is ber- , 
self a:;ain. 

** Auberon, listen to me I ** 

<* I am listening, heart and soul ! ** 

" For the very reason that our coiiipany 
is so dear to one another, I must go \ ltL« 
too dangerous a pleasure to be safe or H/l: 
for us, and I shall leave Warmouth as ^j^^n 
as I pos.^ibly can, and never sec the place 
again whilst you are here. But 1 sKl 
quit it, Auberon, far hnppicr than I en- 
tered it (though earthly hope is as disraitt 
from me now as it was then), for the ilea 
that all that yuu had said to me at FeltoD 
was untrue, a disordered fancy of your 
mind, which vanished before the test of 
separation, has been my greatest trouble. 
But I shall never think of that ajjain ; and 
now, before we part in this world forever, 
you. must make a promise to me, and keep 
it faithfully." 

'* I will do any thing at your bidding that 
lies in my power." 

" Try, then, to make Lottie happier. Ii 
will be some time before She gets over the 
knowledge of your love for me ; but if yo'^ 
are honest wiui her, and in your desire to 
make amends for the past, she will soon 
forgive you, for all her feelings are upon 
the surface." 

"I can never be happy, whatever sie 
may be." 

" The best happiness this world affords 
us is that which we derive from maiiflif 
the happiness of others. Ah, Auberon! 
who knows if even you arid I would have 
been happy with each other \om'i ^^^ 
thougiit so mu(^ of this world's pleasures, 
and so little of the next." 

" I should have been but too glad to risk 
it," he murmurs, sadly. . 

"Hush! Heaven has decided othenvise 
for us. Let us be content." And volun- 
tarily she places the hand which she has 
withdrawn within his own again. 

**Good-byl God bless and keep you I 
but you must neither write nor strive to 
follow me." And with that she turns w 
leave him. 

" Gwendoline I Gwendoline \ one ^ordl 
Don't leave me thus — I can no? bear it 1 

" God bless you J " she repeats solemnly, 
with uplifted eyes, that droop a^ain to 
dwell for a moment tenderly upon his own, 
and they are the last words -he hears ber 
utter. 

She reaches the Orchard House in » 
state of such exhaustion as to alarm Mi^ 
Ward, who cannot imagine why I^*".^ 
Gwynne should have been so imprudent ijs 
to attempt to climb on foot the steep i^" 
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that leads to her home, on the very first 
day of venturing out of <loors ; and yet, be- 
fore ^they can persuade her to lie down to 
rest, she insirsts upon writing /i letter of im- 
portance. 

The letter is addressed to Mr. Laurence, 
to whose kind keeping she confides all that 
has passed ; Jier hopes, her fears, her efforts 
for the improvement of another, and the 
failure by which they have been crowned. 
And then she tells him of her resolution to 
quit Warraouth, and at once. 

^* I shall let my house and ^o abroad. I 
do not stay, dear friend, to ask your advice 
in this matter, for I have obtained higher 
counsel ; Grod and my conscience have de- 
cided for me." . * ♦ 

«■ 

" Mamma, darling ! " exclaims Daisy, 
" let me read to you to-night, you do look 
so tired, and then we will both go to bed." 
The* weary spirit acquiesces willingly, and 
in another moment the child's clear voice 
is rising on the evening air. ' She has se- 
lected her" own chapter, and for a short 
tirne her mother listens without hearing, 
so distracted are her wandering thoughts, 
until the following words recall them : — 

"Now no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; never- 
theless, afterwards it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them which are 
exercised thereby." 

" O Daisy I Daisy ! it is for His sake 1 " 
" Mamma I mamma 1 what is this ? " For 
Lady Gwvnne has fallen on her knees be- 
sivle the child's couch, and is sobbing hyster- 
ically on her outstretched arms. 

" Overtired," decides Miss Ward, as she 
rushes to the aid of her employer, and care- 
fully , assists her in mounting to her bed- 
room. ** I was sure, dear Lady Gwvnne, 
that that walk would prove too much for 
you. You must remember that sueh a 
shock as you have received is not to be got 
over in a day." 



QHAPTER XXXVi. 

TEN YEABS AFTER. 

Ten years ! — and, after all, what are 
they ? Endless in prospect to the young, 
perhaps, but to the middle-aged a mere 
cycle of days and weeks and months, — a 
breath of the eternity to which we hasten I 

And yet they are powerful for good or 
evil, life and death and change ; and the 
only man who can look back upon the last 
ten years, and say with truth, that he has 



gained by them, is the man whom every 
twelve hours plants one day nearei; God 
and heaven I 

But if the unceasing course of time 
brings many troubles, it also dries up 
many a tear. Where is your despair, brave 
bridegroom, who leads this morning to the 
altar a second wife ; where the heart-broken 
sighs, the quivering eyelids, the hopeless 
accents with which you committed your 
first treasure to the darkness of the tomb, 
and the marria'^e-bed of silence 1 Gone 1 
forgotten ! locked away with th^ crape 
band which has scarce had time to rust 
upon your hkt, and the long face which 
lasted until another wotoing hswi bogun 1 

Where is the dread, pale widow, with 
which you set out upon your second trial 
of life's journey, alone and unprotected, 
hearing a death sigh in each murmur of the 
wind, and reading kindred trouble on the 
brow of every one who jostled you upon 
the way ? You step out bravely now, with- 
out aid from anv quarter, and scarcely miss- 
ing the help that Heaven withdrew; and 
on your fresh and comely countenance, in 
which I see reflected the smiles of sons 
and daughters, I can recognize no sign of 
tears, nor even trace the channels where 
thev rani 

And where your grief, young mother, 
as you ^azed passionately, for the last time, 
upon the cold inanimate countenance of 
your first-born, and felt as though a part 
of your own soul were about to be torn 
from you, and hidden in the dust with him ? 
You smile 1 your eyes turn from me to fall 
upon a group of rosy cherubs, clustering 
about your chair, or nestling in your bosom 
— ^and I am more than answered. Time 
has been potent to heal all these troubles. 
The passage of ten years has scattered 
wonders in its train I 

And therefore it would be folly to sup- 
pose that such an interval could pass over 
the head of my heroine, and the other 
characters of this unpretentious story, with- 
out effecting a great change, though not 
so vast a one as may, perhaps, on a first 
hearing, be imagined. 

The time that makes of children men 
and womejn, and turns the middle-aged in- 
to the old, deals far more lighth" with us, 
as we pass through the prime of' life ; and 
the eyes that had seen Lady Gwynne look 
for tne last time upon Warmouth would 
not perceive any startling difference in her 
appearance as ten years later — a woman 
now of six-and-thirty — she sits in her pri- 
vate apartments in a hotel in Paris, quietly 
employed upon some feminine occupation. 

A trifle more fulness in the figure per- 
haps, which rather adds to, than deterio- 
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rates from, its former beauty ; and a more 
settlecl gravity about the eyes and mouth, 
but the same faiot roecleaf flush upon the 
delicate skin, the same sweet smiie and 
look, the same bright hair untouched by 
any envious streak of gray 1 

She is alone, and t>he has been working ; 
but at the moment when we first encounter 
her again, the muslin and embroidery are 
lying prone upon her lap, and she has laid 
back licr bead upon the cushions of the 
chair, and claspeci her haad«, and lost her- 
self in thought 

Of what ? Of the bygone days in which 
she prayed and wept so mubh, and from 
whicu she emerged as from a furnace of 
affliction ; of Felton — Warmouth — Au- 
beron Slade's last words, or his wife's cold 
ingratitude. Qardly 1 Of what can we 
be dreaming? Remember! all that took 
place ten years ago. 

She is mr likeUer to be calculating how 
much more money Miss Marguerite 
G Wynne's costumes will swallow up before 
the season is concluded; or when the 
girl intends to return from her aflemoon 
ride ; or if she remembers that she was at 
a ball last night, and is engaged out again 
this evening 1 

For when Gwendoline Gwvnne, discover^ 
in» the error into which she had fallen, 
resolved on quitting England, it was with 
no half intention of working out her cure. 
She had made the mistake of supposing 
that where love and passion have once 
dwelt together, and been but partially up- 
rooted, It is possible, with any hope of 
happiness, to substitute an honest friend- 
ship, and grievously disappointed by the 
result But it had taught her, what sh^ 
had oflen heard, but never seemed to grasp 
in its full sense before, that if that deadly 
cancer Sin is to be rendered harmless to 
the soul, it must be, not only cut out root 
and branch and cast away, but we must 
lose the remembrance of where it lies. It 
is not sufficient for the purposes of God 
that we should forsake sin only, we must 
teach ourselves to hate it ; that that, which 
seemed at one time so beautiful to us, may 
become as a leprous body, loathsome and 
abhonent 

And so Lady Gwynne had resolved, with 
the help of Heaven, to teach herself, and 
been successful. She had come abroad 
with a very heavy heart, but a full detei> 
mination not to nurse her sorrow : and 
taking up her first residence (for Daisy's 
sake) at one of the German watering-places, 
had refused to adopt no means, by which 
she thought it likely she might chase away 
the recollection of her grief. For the first 
year she had had some trouble, to suppress 
without appearing cruel, the correspond- 



ence which Auberon Sbuie had forceil 
upon her ; but, by persevering in her gen- 
tle remonstrances, she had brought him 
round at last to regard matters in the 
same light that she did ; and a cconplete 
silence nas since been maintained between 
them. 

Of course, through indirect means, she 
has from time to time received intelli^eDce 
ofliimj but she has never gone out of her 
way to seek it ; and at the present moment 
IS as ignorant of his whereaoouts, as thougli 
she h^ never heard his name. 

She knows that, shortly after she had 
quitted Warmouth, he also left the plac«, 
and took up his residence in London ; that 
thenoe he has launched sundry fra^enianr 
compositions on the world, which hare 
never surpassed mediocrity, and greailr 
disappointed those of his admirers vbo 
counted on him as a rising genius ; that, he 
has had several children bom to him ; aod 
that a few months back his wife died, 
though from what cause, no one has even 
taken the trouble to inform her. 

Auberon Slade is free. Gwendoline 
GWynne knows that much, but has not the 
least idea in consequence, that they viii 
ever meet again, or wish to do so — so deep 
is her conviction that beneath the weight 
of private and professional cares, her image 
must have been eradicated fi'om his heart! 
Besides, now — at six-and-thii*ty — it would 
be too preposterous I — and when a woman 
can think calmly to herself of love and 
marriage as " preposterous " it is a sure 
eign that she has had enough of both of 
them. 

During the last few years she has re- 
sided over so many parts of the Continent, 
that she is not quite sure whether she feels 
most German, or most French ; and Daisy 
appears to be familiar with every language 
under the sun. 

Only once, during that period, has Gwen- 
doline Gwynne revisited England ; and then 
she remained at Felton Hail all the time, 
on a visit to Sir Richard and his yomig 
wife and family, and took good care not to 
go near the metropolis, except to pass 
through it, on her journeys to and fro. 

And she thoroughly enjoys continenta/ 
life. Grief does not seem to carry its 
funereal solemnity here, with half the 
weight it does in England ; the air is less 
dense, the temperature more equable, even 
the food is lighter, and more easy of diges- 
tion. Yes, Lady Gwynne loves the Conti- 
nent, and so does her daughter; they are 
talking of Italy for next, year; they s/« 
perfectly happy here — - they never intend 
to reside at home again. ^ 

There is a commotion on the landingjn^ 
outside the room — the sound of a pleasant 
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ffirlisli voice, chattering volubly and rather 
shrilly, in good French ; and the moth- 
er's color quickens, and her eyes turn 
expectantly towards the door, already mov- 
ing on its hinges. 

" Well, darling," she exclaims, affection- 
ately, as a figure clothed in a ri(ling-habit 
enters the room, " home at last ? " 

But can this be Daisy? Daisy who, 
when we parted from her, was lying on her 
back, unable to turn, or move without as- 
sistance? Let us remember — that was 
ten years ago 1 and this is indeed herself. 

With a full, upright figure, made grace- 
ful by the natural buoyancy of nineteen ; a 
bright, happy face, blue eyes, and golden 
hair, Marguerite Gwynne is a beautiful 
woman — which her mother never was. 

Five or six years of patient, unremitting 

care, fulfilled the prophecy of Dr. Aberystr 

with, and a-ewarded Lady Gwynne for all 

her trouble; for then it was, that Daisy 

stood uprkght and walked again, and from 

that moment, rapidly gained health and 

strength — and is now upon the verge of 

womanhood, so quick in intellect, joyous of 

temperament, and taking in appearance, 

that her mother believes her to be simply 

irrefcisti\)le ; and dreading the hotir when 

they sh.all be called upon to separate, sees 

a would-be robber'in every man that talks 

or dances with her daughter, and has 

almost arrived at hating the whole sex; in 

dread of the parting, which, she fancies 

close at hand. 

For Daisy is her one great joy and pride, 
and firmly believing there never existed a 
more lovely specimen of humanity than 
tMs creature of her own creating. Lady 
Gwynne is quick to take offence where she 
is slighted, and to honor those who pay her 
beauty fitting reverence. Not that Gwen- 
doline thinks so much of outside merit, for 
never has she given her own features a 
passing thought, except to criticise them : 
but Daisy — Daisy has such blue, blue 
eyes, such golden tresses; so very fair a 
skin ; so her doting mother argues — won- 
dering the while, with simple wonder, bom 
of love, how she has been fortunate enough 
to keep this darling by her, lor the space ot 
nineteen years. And though Miss Gwynne 
may not appear to all eyes just the same 
as she does to those of her adoring parent, 
she is certainly a very pretty gu-l, and a 
most favorablt*. specimen of Saxon beauty. 
"Where have you been, my child?" 
continues Lady Gwynne, as Marguerite 
stoops down to kiss her, " you are so much 
behmd time, I ifelt quite anxious.** 

But as Lady Gwynne is always anxious, 
when her cMld is out of si^nt, and her 
alarm is nothing new. Miss Daisy is unfilial 
enough to laugh at it. 



" Only scampering about the Bois, you 
dear old thing I — You might have pruessed 
that without my telling you. And I don't 
believe I am more than five minutes ailer 
my time. Old Duclos is too stingy about 
his horses for that. By the way, mother, 
do we dine at the De Frelius to-night, or 
here?** 

" Just as you like, darling I Do you feel 
atalltu^dV" 

'* Not a bit 1 — but I was thinking how it 
would bother you to go, afler sitting out 
that horrid ball last night, and with the 
anticipation of another for this eveninjj. 
Why can't I go to the Embassy with 
Madame De la Brissac ? She has offered 
to chaperone me " — 

" And deprive,your poor old mother of 
the pleasure of seeing you enjoy yourself, 
Daisy V " replies Lady Gwynne reproach- 
fully. 

** Oh, no, darling ! — you know I wouldn't 
— only I am so afraid of your knocking 
yourself up." And it must be so stupid for 
you, since you never dance. — Why ^on't 
you dance, mother ? Monsieur Martignon 
would not believe yesterday that we were 
mother and daughter ; he said it was im^ 
possible, and that we looked just like two 
sisters." 

Gwendoline smiles, 

" That's an old compliment, Daisy ; I 
think I've heard it before.'* 

" But you do look very young mamma ! " 

♦* That is no reason I should dance, my 
dear! I shall never do that again, you 
may depend npdn it Had you not better 
change your habit, 3'ou look so warm ? " 

Upon which Miss Gwynne walks slowly 
and thoughtfully out of the room, but has 
hardly reached the landing, before, with a 
sudden rush, she has returned again. 

" I knew I had something to tell you, 
mother ; Auberon Slade is in the Hdtel." 

^* What — my child'i" 

" Auberon Slade 1 — the man we used to 
know at Warmouth, don't you remember ? 
At least, I suppose it is the same. I saw 
there had been a new arrival, on coming in 
just now, and so I asked Francois for the 
visitor's book — and there it wits, — *Mr, 
Auberon Slade and family, from London,' 
I never asked if they were going to stay 
here — shalllV" 

M No — no, dear 1 certainly not. We are 
sure to hear in time 1 I wonder what can 
brina: him to Paria ? *' 

<* Pleasure I suppose I Didn't his wife 
die last spring ? " 

"Yes." 

" I thought I hj^d heard so I Well, you 
wouldn't refuse the poor man an outing after 
that, would you? — I dare say, he hasn't 
had a real holiday since his wedding-day. 
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She wni a wretch, if I remember rigbtlj. 
I couldn't bear her I " 

«< O Daisy, Daisy 1 she is dead ! " 

" Well, mother I I never could under- 
stand why people, who have be<m odious all 
their lives, should become saints directly 
they diel Surely, it is better to abuse 
them when they can't hear you, than when 
they can I " 

^ It is better never to abuse them at all, 
my child." 

*'I am afraid I haven't arrived at that 
pitch of sanctity yet 1 Well ! I hope thi$« 
stranger will prove to be our Auberon 
Slade, for he was a iolly fellow ; and I used 
to flirt trcmendou8lv with him, down at 
Warmouth, ^ used I not, mother ? " 

Hie laugh with which Lady Gwynne ac- 
quiesces in this fact is a little forced and 
nervous ; but her daughter is too pre-occu- 
pied to observe it, and quits the apartment, 
singing Gounod's " Marguerite," in a strong, 
clear voice, that can be heard, to the .very 
top of the flight of stairs that leads to their 
bedchambeps. 

Whilst her mother, re-assuming the atti- 
tude in which Daisy found her, attempts to 
realize the news she has just heard. 

Auberon Slade I in Paris I close at hand, 
under the same roof! Can it be possible? 
And yet, afler all, what ciicumstanc% more 
likely to occur? The wonder in, that 
throughout tliis lapse of time they have 
never met before. 

And yet Lady Gwynne's heart beats 
▼ery little faster fo^ the thought that before 
long they may stand face to face. Curiosity 
is mere, busy at work to learn how he has 
passed the intervening years, and if they 
nave dealt gently by bun, and with what 
feelings he will take her hand again, — a 
subdued pleasure, too, to think that now, 
perhaps, they may really prove true friends 
to one another, aind derive great content- 
ment from their social intercourse; but 
nothing more thai^ this I The heart-burn- 
ings and throbbings, and aching, restless 
pams, have been trampled/under foot with 
the fierce passions that gave them birth, or 
kindly put to sleep by the sedatives of Ab- 
sence, Time, aod Silenpe ; and though the 
name of Auberon Slade stirs up old mem- 
ories, and makes her restless and uneasv, it 
is more the uncertainty respecting the feel- 
ings with which he will regard the past 
that disturbs her,, than any fears for her 
ownpeace in the present. " 

Wnat ought she to do regarding him — 
how act ? That is the question which is 
puzzling her. Under ordinary cii*cumstan- 
ces, she shotild immediately have written 
to 80 old a friend, apprised bim of her 
vicinity, and begged him to come and see 
her; out she shnnks from putting her^ 



self forward for the notice of Auberon 
Sl9de. 

How can she tell if he desires to meet 
her again, — if he would even have choscD 
tiiat hotel had he known she was an inmatt 
there ? And then, to be repulsed, to have 
her hospitable offers met with cold polite- 
ness, or unresponded to, — and at h'j 
hands I Oh, she could not bear it ! She 
must leave it all to chance. He is sure, in 
time to hear her name or her daughter's, 
and then may act as he thinks fit, conoem- 
ing them I 

Chance is nearer at hand, however, than 
Lady Gwynne supposes it to be, for eveD 
whilst she ponders over this, Daisy's step, 
not unaccompanied, resounds upon the 
stairs ; and Daisy's voice is heard in active 
colloquy at the half-opened door. 

" Come in 1 of course, come in 1 She will 
be charmed to see you I Mamma I here's 
Auberon Slade. I met him on the stairs, 
and ' spotted ' him at once. It's the most 
extraordinary thing in the workl ; if yoa 
had asked me just now to describe one of 
his features to you I couldn't have done it 
for my life — and yet, directly I saw him, I 
recognized him — now didn't I ? " (tuining 
to her companion),' ^^ and stud immediately, 
^I know you^re Auberon Slade,' and lie 
was 80 surprised — weren't you ? Not?, 
mamma, am I not very clever, and aren't 
you delighted ? Do say something, please, 
for the credit of the family, for you're look- 
ing just exactly as if you'd never seen him 
before." Then, with a comical look of con- 
sternation, " I hope to goodness I haven't 
brouorht in the wrong man I " 

*; Oh, no, no 1 Daisy I My child, how 
wild you are I " replies Lady Gwynne, as 
she conjees forward, with both hands oat- 
stretched, and takes those of the new-comer 
in a firm, friendly grasp. 

Her heart did give one tremendous leap, 
as the familiar face and figure came so sud- 
denly before her, but the next moment it 
is quiet, for she marks a mat change in 
Auberon Slade, traces the lines, of care and 
suffering in his sharpened features, and her 
own feelings are absorbed in.* a desire 
to express her sympathy and interest in 
his. 

" I am very glad to meet you again I It 
is but a moment since that I heard of your 
arrival." 

He appears far more agitated by tlie 
renewal of old memories than she is. He 
has not found the same charm to lay them. 

" You are very good. I knew you were 
staying here — but I hardly expected— 
How shall I apologize. Lady Gwynne, for 
this very abrupt intrusion on your pri- 
vacy ? " 

" By making none I . Were any needed, 
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it would be the fault of this mad girl of 
mine." 

" Mad^ mamma! I do heg you will not 
take away my character in this r6ckl^ss 
manner. That's all the thanks I am to re- 
ceive, I suppose, for saving you the trouble 
of dodging this gentleman round the hotel 
for a month before you caajrht him. You 
^now you wanted to see him. And be- 
cause I happen to display a little more 
presence ^of mind than the generality of my 
sex, I am to be publicly apologized for. 
There's gratitude 1 However, I'm used to 
it I " and Miss Daisy pretends to flout in an 
injured manner about the room, whilst Mr. 
Slade's eyea follow her with evident admi- 
ration, y 

" You would not have known her again," 
says Lady Gwynne in a gratified tone. 

*' No ! not if I had met her in the street ; 
but as soon as I htfurd h^r name, the features 
became familiar to me. She is just like 
what I always imagined she would grow 
up to be." 

" Thax is, you guessed I was Marguerite 
Gwynne, directly I told you so. What a 

fift the faculty of perception is 1. Mother ! 
've goti an idea, we'll put off that dinner 
with the De Frelius to-night j and Auberon 
shall dine with us up here. We shall be 
such a charming little party I " 

"If Mr. Slade would like it, Daisy! " 

"You're never going to call him "Mr. 
Slade,' mamma, are you? I'm sure we 
always called hina * Auberon ' down at 
Warmouth." 

" You may have done so, my dear 1 " 

" Well 1 then I shall do so still 1 I cannot 
see why friends should drop all their good 
old customs, just because they have not met 
for a few years. It's so cold, and disagree- 
able, and English. And I remember him 
SQ well. Do you remember my cats, Au- 
beron?" 

" Perfectly — and how you used to throw 
the wretched creatures on my back — di- 
rectly I turned it to you." 

** Ah, that must have been to teach you 
manners I Wli&t a deal you owe to me 1 — 
By the way, you have about a hundred 
children o^'your own now, haven't you ? " 

« I have two 1 " he answers with a smile. 

" Only two ? Good gracious 1 I thought 
there were at least a dozen. And are they 
here?" 

" Yes I located somewhere at the top of 
this big building, with their nurse." 

** Poor little dears 1 I must go and find 
them 1 How lonely they will feel 1 ^ Are' they 
boys or girls ? " 

"Boys!" 

" Oh I I'm glad of that ! I like boys^ so 
much better than girls. — Mother's always 
sighing over my* iniquity in not being a 



boy. 
big?' 



As if I could help it ! Are your boys 



"Not big enough for you I fear, Miss 
Gwynne! They are six and eight years 
old 1 I lost my first child and my last," 
he adds, by way of explanation to Lady 
Gwynne ; " and these two are, I fear, very • 
delicate, and need great care." 

" The change will benefit them,'^ she re- 
plies consolingly. 

" Oh ! / will undertake to make them all 
right," cries Daisy. " We shall be having 
such famous romps together before .the week 
is out. Now, I'm going to find them ; and 
write an excuse to the De Frelius, and tell 
Francois we dine at home to-night. So 
good-by for the present," and with a nod 
she is gone. 

Lady G Wynne's eves follow her with such 
lingering aflfection, tiiat she does not observe 
that Auberon Slade's are fixed upon hep 
own face. 

" Is she not lovely ? " she demands pires- 
ently. 

" Very beautiful," is the hearty reply. 
" I do not know, when I have seen a face 
that struck me more. • Such life and color* 
ing, and intelligence, combined with hand- 
some features 1 You must be very proud 
ofher!" 

"Too proud I am ^afraid! sometimes! 
Do you know," with a laugh and a slight 
blush, " that she is considered so much like 
your old flame, Lady Mary St. Maur (the 
Duchess of Rocktown, as she is now), who 
was in Paris all last season ? " 

" Is she ? I never thought Lady Mary 
St. Maur half so pretty! And Miss (jwynne 
possesses a superior charm to me, in the 
resemblance which she bears to her 
mother ! " 

" To TWtf, Mr. Slade ? I never heard that 
before." 

" Chiefly in her expression, I allow ! But 
once or twice, she has already powerfully 
reminded me of yourself — as I can remem- 
ber you durijig the first days we spent to- 
gether at Felton." 

He is looking straight at her, as he says 
this; and she cannot choose but color, 
though she will not allow that the remem- 
brance afiects her. 

" Have you seen any thin^ of my old 
friends, the Caiverts ? " she asKS abruptly. 

" During the last year, 1 am glad to say, 
I have. Calvert and I did not speak for 
some time after meeting at Warmouth; 
but we ran against each other at the Club 
one day, and — he appears to be an excel- 
lent fellow after all, — and " — 

*'0h! he is — he always was; and Emily 
Musgrave makes him so happy. Have 
they nice children ? " 

" Very nice, 1 believe, as far as children 
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go — bot I don't call my self a judge. There 
seemed to be an indefinite quantity of 
tbeni, and they all looked fat and ro«v. 
wish mine were the tame," with a sign. 

'< I am Borry to hear your little boys are 
not strong." • 

"TJiey were bom strong enough, but 
they have been so mismana<:ed." 

*' But that is an error eapable of remedy. 
You must look out now, for some one ex- 
perienced in children to take the charge 
of them. Have yt)U a good nurse ? " 

'' I l)elievo fo ; but what servant can look 
after children like a mother Y " 

*' Well, you will give them a mother 
again, some day/' she answers cheerfully. 

" Oh I I hope so — I suppose so. I fully 
intend to marry again, that is if I can get 
any one to take me. But 1 am growing an 
old man now, Lady Gwynnc." 

**.Wliat nonsense I When you have not 
a gray hair in your head." 

** llavG I not V Look here," and lifting 
up the fair hair from his forehead, he shows 
her how it has turned white underneath. 
" And my only wonder is that my head is 
not Irosted all over. J have passed through 
sufficient t^ince we parted to make it so." 

" You are changed," she answers softly. 

And indeed there is a careworn, delicate, 
ethereal look about Auberon Slade, as he 
now stands before her, which touches her 
heart very nearly ; remembering what he 
was. 

" I am not only aged, but poverty-strick- 
en," he resumes, witn an attempt at gayety. 
" I have scarcely any money lell." 

" But how is that ? Have you been ex- 
travagant ? " 

" Not more so, I think, than other mei\ 
upon my income ; I possessed two thousand 
a year. But living in London is naturally 
expensive, and then my poor wife was no 
manager, you know " (with another deep 
sigh), *^and, aft«r the children came, she 
lost her health, and every thing went to 
smash, and reduced our means one-half. 
If you knew all that I have endured during 
the last ten years, Lady Gwynne, you 
would pity me." 

" Let us hope for brighter days," she 
replies cheerfully. " You have a long fu- 
ture still before you." 

** If I don't make better use of it than 'I 
have of the past, it will be of little advan- 
tage to me. I have done nothing — literally 
nothing — since we parted. Do you remem- 
ber our dreams of Fame, in-the old days ? 
and of a name to be built up, and handed 
down to posterity. My poor boys 1 Had 
they no worthier heritage in prospect than 
what their father's brain may leave them, 
they would be paupers indeea." 

" Here are the children," exclaims Lady 



Gwynne, thankful for tlie interruption, as 
Daisy re-enters the apartment, with a pale- 
faced child in either hand. " Well, my 
dears, are you very tired V Won't yon 
come and speak to me ? " 

Slie draws them to her, and presses a 
kiss upon either little cheek, and i'eels her 
own lip tremble as she does so. For both 
boys' faces are strikingly like that of their 
father, and the look most unaccountably 
thrills through her heart. 

"This is Auberon, mother," explains 
Daisy, pushing forward the elder child, 
" and tliis is Walter. Auberon is to be 
your child, and Walter is to be mine. We've 
settled that already. Fancy, their being 
eight and six years old — I should have 
guessed them about two. And they can't 
read or write. Shocking little dunces! 
But Tm goin^T to teach my child, and I bet 
he beats yours in a month. What will you 

Cay me to be theur dail^ governess, Au- 
eron V " 

" Any thing you choose to ask," he re- 
plies quickly. 

" Oh, come I that's liberal, but rather rash, 
for I might demand the whole of your in- 
come ; not being cognizant of its amount." 

" Even so — I think you would be wel- 
come." 

" Just hear him talk, mamma 1 Is it you 
that have been putting him up to pay all 
these compliments during my absence? 
But now, are they not nice little boys? I'm 
in love with both of them abready. And 
they're coming out in the Bois with me Md 
their nurse to-morrow morning, and we re 
going to " — 

« Side donkeys," interposes the elder 
child, fixing a pair of glistening eyes upon 
his father. 

. « And drink new milk," adds the little 
one. 

" And fly pink balloons, papa." 

" And see dogs and monkeys dance." 

They are both standing at his knee now, 
eagerly peering up into his face, but Wai- 
ter will not let go of Daisy's hand. ^, 

"What a kind friend jo\\ have found! 
says Auberon Slade. "I hope you have 
thanked Miss Gwynne for her good inten- 
tions." , 

" She's not Miss Gwynne, papa — she s 
Daisy." 

" That's right, Auberon," cries Mai^^ 
rite ; " teach papa his duty." , 

« And I love her," interposes little Wai- 
ter, " because she is so oretty 1 " and then, 
climbing up upon her lap, he adds, senti- 
mentally,"! MTwA that you was xaynam^ 
Daisy." 

Auberon Slade the elder, smiles and col- 
ors, so -does Lady Gwynne, but Daisy burs» 
into a loud laugh. 
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" Your mamma ! you little rogue I That 
vooidd be delightful — for every one but 
me, I expect. Fancy, walking into pos- 
session of a family ready made — I don't 
think that's my style, mother, do you ? So 
Auberon can set his mind quite at ease 
concerning my having any smister inten- 
tions respecting him I And now, my mon- 
keys, you must come back to your tea. 
I promised the nurse not to be gone five 
mmutes, and it's more than ten. Come 
quidkly, or we shall all get into the most 
horrible disgrace I " and she leaves the 
apartment as she entered it, .with the chil- 
dren clinging to her skirts. 

Auberon Slade takes the opportunity to 
rise also. 

" I won't intrude upon you any longer, 
Lady Gwynne I " 

" but you will dine with us this evening, 
at eiojht ? " 

" With the greatest pleasure." And the 
next moment he has sprung afler Daisy, 
and Lady Gwynne hears their voices com- 
mingling with the children's merry tones 
as all mount the staircase together; and 
hearing — slightly sigbs. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

WAIT. 

The dinner is a great success. Daisy, 
aiTayed in the dress in which she is to ap- 
pear at the Embassy Ball that night, looks 
radiantly beautiful, and Lady Gwynne can- 
not help observing, that whether she speaks 
or sits in silence (an alternative the young 
lady seldom resorts to) Auberon Slade's 
eyes are fixed in speechless but unmistak- 
able admiration upon her face. 

She does not observe, however (what, 
had she been less ready to deny the possi- 
bility of his retaining an interest in herself, 
she might as easily have taken notice of ) 
that his glance falls' just as often on her 
fi;;uie, as robed in an old-fashioned costume 
of black velvet and point-lace, she sits op- 
posite to him at the dinner* table, only that 
it is nervously withdrawn before her own 
has even time to follow and detect it. And 
there are but few men in the world, who 
on this, as upon all occasions, would not 
pi*efer the appearance of the mother to the 
daughter, young, fresh, and blooming as 
Marguerite Gwynne may be. 

For though the one face is all innocence, 
vivjtcity, and feeling, the other is impressed 
with the better and more enduring signs of 
a content that has surmounted sorrow, and 
a purity that has outlived the fires of a for- 1 



bidden passion | the child's spirit is hopeful, 
but untried ; the woman's has been weighed 
in the balance and found, not wanting f 

The evening passes most agreeably : 
they laugh : they talk : they argue — they 
discuss the topics of. Paris and the world 
at large : and no attempt is made on either 
side to rake up the asnes of the unhappy 
past. 

Auberon Slade is bright, witty, and viva- 
cious, as in the first days of their acquaint- 
ance ; and Ladv Gwynne's last impression 
that night, as she drives off with Daisy to 
the Ambassador's Ball, is of the earnest 
look, half sofl-^half eager — with which 
he leaned upon the window of their carriage 
an<l bade tnem both gooti-ni^ht. And the 
remembrance, drawing her back as it ne^ 
eessarily must do, to the davs when that 
look was all in all to her, lulls her eenses 
into a kind of dreamy retrospection of her 
youth, from which she is aroused by the de- 
cided opinion which Miss Gwynne passes 
on their late companion. 

"An awfully jolly fellow, mother, and 
very clever — but much too sarcastic. Did 
you hear how he cut up poor dear old 
Calvert's way of talking ? He's got funny 
eyes too, hasn't he ? Bother nice at times, 
but small I I like big eyes, like Monsieur 
Martignon's. And Auberon's nose is too 
peaky ! You don't call him handsome — 
do you, mother ? " 

"Oh, no! Daisy!" cries Lady Gwynne, 
with unnecessary haste and fervor. 

" I thought not — however, he'll make a 
most delightful chaperon for me, and I may 
go anywhere with him, mayn't I ? because 
he's so old. He is going to ride with me 
to-morrow morning in the Bois." 

"Why I thought you had promised to 
take the children in the Bois, Daisy 1 " 

" No I Did I ? Not to-morrow morning ? 
I half believe I did, though 1 Never mind,, 
they must wait till another day — because 
I am sure Auberon would be so dreadfully 
dlbappointed if I were to fail him. He is 
so pleased at falling in with us again, 
mamma, you can't think ! He told me iust 
now this had been one of the happiest days 
of his life! I don't know whether he 
meant it for any thing in particular, but 
I'm sure I hope not 1 " 

" Why 80, my darling? " 

"O mother! how can you ask? from a 
man three times my a^e! Wliy> i^ I 
thought it were!'* — wiUi terrible em- 
phasis. 

" What would you do? " demands Lady 
Gwynne, unable to help, smiling at the 
girl s earnestness. 

" I'd — I'd — I believe Pd box his ears, 
mother." 

"O Daisy!" is the horrified rejoinder, 
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and then tliey are at the doon of the Em- 
bassy, and the confidence is orer. 

But from that time, Anbecon Slade is 
their daily companion, and he and his chil- 
dren, withoat any effort on Lady Gwynne's 
part, appear to become one fanuly with her 
own. 

He rides with Daisy in the Bois, ioins 
her on the Bouleyards, brings her stalls for 
the opera and boxes for the theatre ; and 
though her mother is of course present on 
almost all these occasions, she cannot fail to 
see (or think she sees) that his attentions 
are paid solely with a yiew to gain her 
daughter's heart — and Daisy is so arch and 
loTely and engaging (so the mother with 
a suspicious swelling m her own throat 
decides) that it would be impossible — 
simply impossible 1 — that any man could 
see and associate with, and not desire to 
possess her. 

The children fall to her share; a most 
unpleasant share (as people in general 
would consider it), for they are abprays 
lolling over her chair, or sitting at her feet, 
or clambering upon her knees. . But Gwen- 
doline Gwynne Dears the annoyance sweet- 
ly (as she has borne so much already for 
his sake), even appears to like it, or one 
would suppose so to see her' fondle and 
caress them when she thinks that she is 
unobserved. The boys like Daisy; they 
will romp and tumble with her, and pull 
down her hair, and steal her bonbons (gen- 
erally presents from their father), but it is 
Lady Gwynne for whom they call the first 
thing in the morning, and the last thing at 
night; and whom uiey tell confidentially 
that they will " never, never leave in all 
their lives again." 

And Aub^n Slade, quick as he mostly 
is to condemn the practice of parents palm- 
ing off the company of their offspring upon, 
strangers, seems curiously indifferent in 
this particular with regard to the probable 
inconvenience of poor Lady Gwynne ; fcjp 
though he constantly rebukes his boys for 
being rough or tiresome with Marguerite, 
he smiles complacently whilst they inflict 
their sticky kisses on her mother, or refrise 
to go to bied, unless she also mounts the 
lon^, weary flight of stairs that leads to 
their apartments. 

Well, well 1 if it gratifies him and her — 
by far the two dearest creatures in the 
world to Gwendoline Gwynne — she will 
never be heard to complain of either the 
inconvenience or the apparent slight that 
permits her to endure it. Only, some- 
times, after having listened to tne chil- 
dren's evening prayers, — prayers which 
she herself has taught them, — and tucked 
them up in bed, and been nearly squeezed 
to deam by the vehemence of their last 



embraces, — Lady Gwynne creeps down 
again, not to the salons where they are nt- 
tingf side by. side iq the moonlit verandali, 
but to her own room, andthere, hiding bcr 
fape in her hands, shuts out evcir consid- 
eration but one, and tries to decide whedh 
er it will be for Daisy's happiness to be- 
come the wife of Auberon Slade. - For 
matters have arrived at such a pass that she 
can shut her eyes no longer to the fact that 
she must try and make up her mind to re- 
sign this cherished child into the arms she 
once believed would enfold no woman bat 
herself. 

All that Auberon Slade has said to her 
lately only seems to add to her conviction 
of the truth ; he appears so evidently to be 
attempting to soond the feelings with which 
she inll receive such a proposal on his 
part. 

** I must marry again," he says decisively, 
as they sit together, talking in the twilight, 
" if I am ever to make any name for my- 
self in the world of literature. This kind 
of pleasant vagabondizing is all very well 
for a time ; but it is fatal to steady com- 
position. It is useless concealing from you, 
Lady Gwynne, that I was very unfortunate 
in my first venture. My children were 
neglected, my home mismanaged, and my 
life unhappy 1 I think that under other 
circumstances, I mighty perhaps, have done 
something; as it was, all heart forsook me, 
and I felt myself daily dragged down to 
the level of my surroundings." 

" It was -very unfortunate 1 " she answers, 
quietly, "but perhaps, your impatience 
rendered it more so than it need have been. 
What are your ideas with respect to the 
locale of your future residence V " 

" It is perfectly immaterial to me. Let 
it be France, Italy, or England, — so long 
as I am left at liberty and peace." 

"But, surely you will not find that 
difficult to command. 'Get a governess for 
your boys — or send them to a good school 

— and you will be free at once V " 
He makes a gesture of impatience. 

" Ah ! you don't understand me 1 It is 
not only freedom I desire — it is comfort 1 

— I want some one who will manage all 
my household afiairs for me, love my chil- ■ 
dren and myself — and take the lesser 
burdens of life off my hands -^ so that I 
may devote myself to study." 

"Then you must get a wife" — with a 
sigh. 

" That's just it — but who would take 
me?" 

"To talk like that is sheer nonsense! 
You have a good income and position, and 
are thirty-six years of age. — You might 
marry — almost any one." 

"But I don't want to marry anyonej 
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Lady Gwynne. There lies the difficulty I 
I am very particular ; and perhaps the per- 
son I .want may think I am — I am " — 

"What?" 

« Oh ! I don't know ! " (nervously,) " too 
old, too poor — too bad altogether to be 
counted worthy to obtain the blessing I 
desire." 

" You. hare then — I am to understand 
that you have already fixed upon your 
second choice." 

"1 have 1" decidedly. 

♦* I wish you every success." 

** I am sure you do I It is like yourself 
to say so, and mind you remember your 
words when I most need them 1 Dear 
Ladv Gwynne 1 tell me. seriously, do you 
think there is any chance that a woman, 
knowing me to be what I am, would be 
rash enough to trust her happiness to my 
hands I" 

<* It would so much depend on who she 
was." 

"Ah I true" — turning away with a deep 
sigh; "I was a fool to put the question. 
An ordinary girl might see nothing in 
such an oifer — but one — one — Never 
mind, dear friend I do not let us talk of the 
subject any more, or I shall get the blues. 

— Where are we bound for this evening ? 
To which theatre does Daisy, give the 
preference V " 

Always Daisy — Daisy — Daisy! Lady 
Gwynne can doubt no longer that Daisy's 
irresistible charms have dibbled a serious 
hole, even in the time-worn heart of 
Auberon Slade. 

And the question which she asks her 
own heart is — can she, calmly — delib- 
erately — contentedly — as a mouier should 

— give up her daughter to his love and his 
embraces V 

She is quite sure that she has ceased 
to entertain any feeling for Auberon Slade 
except that of friendsnip — yet the heart 
flutters very considerably ifefore it can 
reply — and the tears rise thickly to her 
eyes, and her hands tremble (much in the 
way of old), and yet she answers "ye»;" 
but with this reservation, " in His strength 
I can." 

But having formed this resolution. Lady 
Gwynne becomes unhappy to observe that 
Marguerite has no correspondent feeling 
for her admirer; and that, though she 
accepts his presents, and his escort, and 
his compliments, * she is just as free in 
passing her opinion upon all his actions 
as she was at first, and has no hesitation 
in pointing out his failings to the notice 
either of himself or others. And though 
this is her character and conduct with 
respect to ail her friends, her mother I 



decides, and justly, that it is quite antag- 
onistic to her receiving Auberon Slade as 
a lover, and, jealous for his honor and 

{)robable disappointment, she resolves at 
ast, to speak to Daisy, and sound her on 
a subject so materially important to her 
liappiness and his. 

" Going to ride with Mr. Slade again 
to-morrow ? " she exclaims, with well- 
afiected surprise, as the girl communicates 
the intention to her, " why, you never ride 
with any one but Mr. Slade now ; he seems 
to have frightened all your other cavaliers 
away 

Daisy shrugs her shoulders. 

" So he may — and welcome I for aught 
I care about them. Commend me to a 
French partner in a ball-room, mother, and 
an English one on horseback. And Au- 
beron can ride, if he can do nothing else." 

"He would be amused to hear your 
scanty commendation, Daisy I But don't 
you think, my darling, that such constant 
attendance on his part may provoke people 
to talk 1 I am no prude, as you are well 
aware, but one cannot be too care&l 1 " 

" Talk of what, mother ? " 

'* Of you both, dear, connect your names 
together 1 Mr. Slade is a marrying man, 
as every one knows, and " — 

But here the maternal harangue is inter- 
rupted by a loud laugh. 

« Mother! don't I you'll kill me." 

** But why — Daisy ! what have I said ? ** 

" Mr, Slade a marrying man. And if he 
is, do you think it possible an^ one would 
be such a fool as to connect his name with 
mine?" 

" I think it very probable," says Lady 
Gwynne, wanning up under the mocking 
laugh; "he is young, good looking, and 
accomplished." 

" Young, Why, mother, he's nearly 
fi)rty." 

" Well, child ! what of that? Men of 
seventy marry girls of your age some-* 
times." 

" Ah ! sometimes — but they don't marry 
me, and they never will. I wouldn't look 
at a man over five-and-twenty, and then he 
must stand at least six foot in his stock- 
ings!" 

Iler mother sighs. She is thinking of 
Auberon's coming disappointment. 

"Do you really mean to tell me then 
that you have not observed Mr. Slade's 
predilection for yourself, Daisy ? " 

" I know he likes me, — every one does." 

" But I mean more than < liking, ' child I 
— admiration." 

" Of course he admires me, — every one 
does that too." 

" And suppose he loves you? " 

" If he confines his love to making nice 
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presents^ and taking me wherever I want 
to gOy I have not the slightest objec- 
tionl" 

*'And asks you eventually to marry 
him?" 

Daisy's heavep-blue eyes open to their 
widest- 

" The man's not mad, is he, mother ? If 
so, you ought to have told me. I hope I 
haven't been showing myself in the JBois 
by the side of an escaped lunatic all this 
time. People toiil talk, with a vengeance, 
if that's the case." 
, " Daisy, Daisy I you have no heart." 

" Indeed I have, darling ; it's thumping 
and bumping about like fun at this very 
moment I But if you want me to give it 
to Auberon, I simply can't, and there's an 
end of iu I'd much socmer have one of 
the boys." 

** You have always appeared to like Lim 
so." 

<< So I do like him ; I'd like to have him 
to live with us always, and give him a jolly 
good kiss every morning and evening. He's 
got such a sweet mouth. I was very 
nearly kissing him to-dav when he brought 
me the bonboniere. Ilave you ever ob- 
served his mouth, mother, witn that sunny 
little mustache just dropping over it, for 
fe?up it should prove too tempting ? " 

" I cannot speak to you about such non- 
sense, Daisy. The matter is far too serious 
to be made a joke of." 

The girl looks alarmed 

^i I hope to goodness he hasn't said any 
thing to you about it, mother." 

"Not a word, dear; only I cannot help 
fancying " — 

Daisy looks relieved. 

" Oh, if it's only your fancy, darling, 
take my word for it, it will never be real- 
ized. Auberon has too much sense to 
think of me. Besides, I've told him over 
and over the kind of husband I want, and he 
has promised to look out for him for me." 

" Then could you really never think of 
Mr. Slade, Daisy?" 

"As a step-father, mother! Oh, will- 
in^y, if you'll begin to think of him too." 

But the next moment the girl's counte- 
nance has fallen, and her face is hidden in 
her mother's bosom. 

" Forgive me, dearest mother. I didn't 
mean to say that. It was horribly rude 
of me." 

" It was thoughtless, darling ; such 
things are beyond a iest. However, don't 
▼ex yourself about it, and du reste — we 
will not mention the subject again." 

Still, although Gwendoline (believing a 
disappointment to be inevitable for him) 
does all she can to detach her daughter 
from the society of Auberon Slade, he 



seems to be always at her side or Daisy's, 
and each day briugs nearer the communi- 
cation which he is evidently only waiting 
for a fitting opportunity to make. 

At last it comes. 

" Lady Gwynne I " (with all the nervous 
agitation of a person who is oncertaia how 
the proposition he is about to make will be 
received), " may I ask for a few minutes' 
conversation with you ? " 

" Certainly 1 " — and equally nervous 
with her companion, Lady Gwynne resetr 
ties herself in her arm-chair. They are 
alone, and likely to remain so, for Daisy « 
has gone to spend the afternoon with a 
friend. ' 

" I have often spoken to you," commences 
Auberon Slade, looking anywhere but in 
her face, " of my intention to marry again, 
and you have been kind enough to say that 
it is not unreafionable. Still, perhaps, had 
you known that the person — that the only 
woman that I would — that I feould— in 
fact> perhaps I ou^ht to have told you"— 

" Mr. Slade," she interrupts, pitying his 
confusion, and firmly believing that she 
knows the cause, " I Uiink I can guess what 
you are going to tell me." 

" You ought to be able to do so,'^ he com- 
mences. 

" And to save you fit)m disappointment 
—or rather, from any thing disagreeable, I 
think I ought to say at once — before you 
go farther — that — that " — 

His eyes are fixed now upon her face, 
and she breaks down before them. 

"That there is no hope for me," he 
utters hoarsely. 

"I think — that is — I am afraid not," 
is the compassionate reply ; and then he 
buries his face for a moment in his hands, 
whilst she looks down, like a pitying angel, 
upon his hidden mef. 

Oh, it is hard! — doubly hard, remem- 
bering how, years ago, it was her fate to 
smite this heart — to be again the means 
of conveying to it a fiat of despair. 

"My Godl" breaks from him presently; 
but he says the words in a very low tone, 
and they are the only outward symptoms 
of his bitter disappointment. 

" Auberon I " she ejaculates, after a pause. 
At her voice he lifts his eyes, and she is 
shocked ixS read the expression in them. 
" Oh, be comforted I try to bear it bravely! 
You don't know how hard it is for me to 
have to tell it to you." 

*' It ought to be so ; it is not for the first 
time." 

" I know it ; " in a tone that slightly falters ; 
" but don't blame her — it is my fault rather 
than hers. I thought I saw what was com- 
ing — but she is so young — so innocent— 
that"— 
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He has turned a face towards her that 
is full of keen surprise. 

** Of whom are you speakmg to me ? *' 

" Of my child — my Marguerite 1 It was 
wrong of me, I say, knowing all her fasci- 
nating ways and manners, to throw you so 
much with her; but until lately, believe 
me, I did not suppose " — 

"Gwendoline, you are altogether mis- 
taken!" 

It is her turn now to look astonished, 
both at his words and looks. 

" What do you mean, then, Auberon ? " 

Her eyes gaze into his for a few seconds, 
almost affrightedly, and then, as their in- 
tention seems to burst upon her mind, she 
turns white as the lilies of June, and the 
quivering lids droop over them again. 

" Gwendoline 1 " he exclaims, and as he 
speaks, seizes on her hand. " Do you pVe- 
tcnd to tell me you do not. know what I 
mean V — and that ray lips have only been 
closed for this last weary month, because I 
could not dare believe, that after the con- 
sideration of ten years it was possible you 
could, still care for such a worthless fellow 
as myself.4 But I love you, my own, my 
dearest, as I have never loved, nor dreamed 
of loving, any woman but yourself! and I 
ask you, in the name of God, if you can 
conscientiously do so — to lny your hand in 
mine, and promise that you will give me an 
opportunity of striving to make up in some 
measure for all the misery I caused you ? '' 
She cannot speak, she cannot even see him, 
for her eyes are closed — but, blessed be 
Heaven ! she can hear, and one hand steals 
forth to clasp itself in his, whilst the other is 
laid upon his lowered head. " How could 
you believe that I had set my heart upon 
that saucy chit of yours ? I admire her, 
for she is one of the most beautiful creatures 
I hav^ ever seen ; and I love her, because 
she is of you. But do you imagine that any 
girl in this wide world could make me for- 
get what I owe to the woman whose heart 
bled and suffered for me as yours has 
done ? I have never known a day's happi- 
ness since we met or parted, Gwendoline I 
I have gone down — down — in the estima- 
tion of the world and myself, until I be- 
gan to believe there was no lower depth for 
me to fall to. But through it all I have 
held to one trembling hope, — that at some 
future day, whether in this world or the 
next) Grod would permit me once again the 
blessing of yotir love I " 

" Wait," she whispers softly, 

« « Wait I — My faitli !■ large in time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end.' " 

** A perfect end, indeed," he aaswers, " if 
my ambitious hopes may but be realized. 



my beloved ! — without you I have been 
nothing, — with you I feel I can do all things I 
If you will take me to your heart once 
more, — ^^ believe in me, and trust me as of 
old, — I shall rise upon the wings of ray re- 
covered faith till 1 reach the heights we 
dreamed of in our happy youth." 

Ay, Auberon Sladel and higher still 
than these, — even to the summit of all 
things, — to Eternal Life itself. 

" Gwendoline ! — my love — my dearest. 
Look at me and say that it is true, — that 
you do love me still." ^ 

She looks at him, — she sees him kneel- 
ing close beside her, with his eyes (filled 
with as warm a fire as ever kindled there 
in the days of their first passion) fixed 
upon her ; and, with a cry of joy and grat- 
itude and love commingled, opens her arms 
and clasps him to her faithful breast. 

" What are you two conspirators laying 
your heads together for ? " exclaims Daisy 
a couple of hours later, as, without any 
warning, she bursts impetuously into the 
room and discovers Auberon Slade and her 
mother in close proximity. " Hatching 
some plot against me, I'll be bound ; but I 
tell you, once for all, I won't have it, mam- 
jna ! If you are so giddy, I shall not be 
able to leave yom by yourself I declare, I 
never turn my back for a minute but you 
get up to some mischief or other." 

. " O Daisy, darling 1 Don't be so wild?" 
pleads Lady Gwynne, whose conscious face 
her daughter unmercifully scrutinizes. 

" Mamma, dear, you've got such a color I 

1 believe that you have been rouging, — 
and so, I declare, has Auberon ! Well, we 
are getting demoralized in Paris." 

"Daisy, do be serious! I want to tell 
you something," says her mother implor- 
ingly. 

"Good heavens! what can it be? 
Don't say that Amalie has sent me home 
the fern wreath instead of the acacia, for I 
won't wear it, and I told her so." 

"It's nothing about Amalie, my dear- 
est!" 

" Then you are going to put off Blanken- 
burgh this year, and go to those German 
baths again. It won't do, mother; I've 
set my heart on Blankenburgh." 

" X ou shall go all round the world if you 
wish it, Daisy," replied her mother. 

" Excuse me," interposes Auberon Slade ; 
"but I hope you won't be rash about 
making promises of that sort, Lady 
Gwynne." 

" And pray, ' what right have you to 
interfere, sir r " demands Marguerite, sau- 
cily. 

" O Marguerite ! be steady for a mo- 
ment" 
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And Daisy sees the tears standing in 
her mother's eyes, and is sobered imme- 
diately. 

<' I want to speak to you, my darling, of 
something that concerns you and me, and 
all of us, very nearly. I don't know what 
You'll think of it, Daisy. I am afraid it will 
be rather unexpected news; but if the 
prospecjt should be displeasing to you, my 
own dear child — my sweet girl, — why, 1 

" For Grod*8 sake, don't say you'll change 
your mind 1 " exclaims Auberon Slade, in a 
fright, at which she sdiles. 

"You have told her now, Auberon. 
Daisy must guess it all. My darling, we 
knew each other, years and years ago, — 
and — and — I hope — that is, I believe — 
it will be for your happiness as well as 
mine, and " — 

But here Lady Gwynne is interrupted 
by Daisy casting herself into her arms, 
and bursting into a flood of tears. 

" My own mother ! I am so glad. Oh t 
how I pray you may be as happy as you 
deserve to be." 

And for a few minutes, nothing is to be 
heard but the sound of her girlish sobs, 
and her mother's whispered blessings and 
caresses. 



" How charming it will be," cries Daisy, 
springing up and laughing, whilst the 
tears are still standing on her eyelashes, 
" to have him living with us, and to be 
able to tease him all day long. But I 
never — no ! not if he lives to be a hun- 
dred and fifty year* old — I never can call 
Auberon, *Papa/'" 

It is such an unexpected turn to the 
sentimentality of the occasion, that eTery 
one welcomes it with a laugh. 

" I don't care what you call me, you 
saucy child," •says Auberon Slade, as he 
bestows a paternal kiss on Daisy's bloom- 
ing cheek. " Tom, Jack, or Jerry, — it is 
all the same to me, — so long as your mother 
calls me * husband,* " 

And then, as his eyes turn to rest fondly 
on the face of Gwendoline Gwynne, and 
his hand seeks her own again, he murmurs, 
in a voice which is heard by one ear 
only,— 

** Then draw me closer, oloaer to thee, dew. 
Bo what we will, thy fate and mine are fixed> 
My life and thine inevitably mixed ; 
We take our destiny and do not fear I 

** Yes I all of self has sweetly died in me, 
Thy noble heart is beating in my breast; 
No one shall steal it now ~ there let it rest; 
And know, dear love, that I am lost in thee I** 
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Messbs. JAMES K OSGOOD & CO. (saccessors to Ticknob & Fields, and' 
Fields, Osgood, & Co.) would direct attention to their large and important list of 

NEW BOOKS IN PREPARATION, 

to be puUished dxuring the automn of 1871. The following list comprises a portion of 
them. Several other works are in progress, of which due announcement will be made 
m a list to be issued in a few weeks. 

IN SEPTEMBER, 



Homer's OdyBsey. Translated by 

W11J.IAM CuLLEN Brtaivt. Unifomi with 
Bryant»8 "Iliad." BoyalSvo. Vol.1. $5.00 
4^ Vol. n., completing the work, will be pub- 
lished the coming winter. 



Homer's Iliad. Translated by Wil- 
liam CvhLEs Brtaivt. New and cheaper edi- 
tion, from new stereotype plates. Complete in 
2 vols. 12mo $5.00 

Bret Harte's New VoL of Poems. 

1 vol. Idmo. Uniform with " Condensed Nov- 

* els," " Poems," and " The Luck of Roaring 

Camp" '....... $1.50 

The History of Spanish Litera- 
ture. By the late George TiCKNOK. New and 
revised and enlarged edition. New stereotype 
plates, containing the author's latest additions, 
and made Arom a revised copy left at his death. 
8 vols. 8vo 910.00 

A New Volmne of Poems. By 

BiCHARD Henkt Stoddabd. 1 vol.- Idmo. 
. . $1.50 

My^O^itness. ABook of Verse. By 

William Winter. 1vol. 18mo . . 1.50 

The 'Wood-Scenery of New Eng- 
land : Ito Beauties, Its Phases, and Its Problems. 
By Wilson FLAoa. Handsomely Illustrated. 
1vol. Large 12rao 



CastiUan 

author of 
12ino 



Days. By John Hat, 

'Pike -County Ballads." 1 vol. 



$a.oo 



Atlantic Essays. By Thohas Went- 



WORTH HlOOINSON. 1 voL 12mo. 



$a.oo 



Chapters of Erie, and other Pa- 
pers. By Charles Francu Adams, Jr., and 
Henrt Adams. 1vol. 12mo V . $^ 

HoiKT to Do It. By Edward Eybrett 

Hale. Containing suggestions to the Young, 
"How to Read," "How to Talk," "How to 
Write," "How to Behave in Society." 1vol. 
Idmo $1.95 

Nobodjr's Fortune. By Edmund 



Yates, author of 
Fftper 



* Black Sheep," &o. 8vo. 



COMPLETION OF DICKENS'S WORKS. 
Edwin Drood, Child's History of 

BSngland, George BU-verman's Bzpla- 
nation, Ifeir Unoommereial Samplesy 
A HoUdajr Romanoe, and much other new 
matter hitherto uncollected. 

Library Edition. 2 vols . . $4.00 

Charles Dickens Edition. 1vol. . $1.50 
Household Edition. 1vol. . . $1.50 

Jt^ The publication of these volumes will make 
Messrs. J. R. Ofigood & Co.'s editions of Dickens the 
only complete (as they are the only authorized) edi- 
tions in the market. 
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J. B. OSGOOD & 00/S BOOKS IN PRESS. 



Df OCTOBEB. 



Real FolkB. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 

HEY. Ivol. 12mo. Uniform with " We QlrU," 
and "A Bummer In Leslie Goldthwaite's Life.'' 
With UluBUrationB $1.50 

Child Life. A oollection of Poetry for 

the Toung. Compiled and edited by John 
Greenleaf Whittier, with an IntrodacUon by 
him. Profusely Illustrated with handsome en- 
gravings. Small quarto; muslin, bevelled and 
gilt $3.00 

Hawthorne's Italian Journals. 

The Italian Journals of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Longfellow's Dante. The Divine 

Comedy of Dante AllghlerL Comprising '*The 
Inferno," " The Purgatorio," and " The Para- 
diso." Translated by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. With all the original Notes and 
Illustrations. New stereotype edition. Ivol. 
Large 12mo $3.00 

Oldtown Fireside Stories. By 

Harriet Beecher Stowb. With Vignette 
Portrait of *' Sara Lawson, the Story-Teller," 
and various original Illustrations by Augustus 
HoFFiN and other artists. 1 vol. Large 12mo. 



Bits of Travel By Mrs. Helen 

One beau- 
$1.50 



Hunt, author of " Verses by H. H." 
tlful volume. 16mo . . 



Murray's Sermons. 

Sermons preached in Park-street Pulpit. By 
Rev. William H.H.Murray. IvoL 12mo. 
MnsUn. 

Tennyson's Poema Handy Volume 

Edition, for the Pocket or the Fireside. New 
stereotype edition, in miniature volunies, beau- 
tifully bound in veUum cloth. 10 vols. $10.00 

The Atlantic Almanac for 1872. 

Profusely Illustrated . . . 50 cents. 

The Words of Washington. Se- 
lected and arranged by James Parton. lOmo. 
4^ The first of a series of Words of Eminent 
Men, in neat, unique, and portable form. 

Poems. By William Allen Butler. 

1 vol. 16mo. 

Mountaineering in the Sierra Ne- 
vada. By Clarence King, United-States Geol- 
ogist. Ivol. Large 12mo. 

"William Henry and his Friends. 

By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. Containing an account 
of " Mr. Silas Fry's Vacation " at Summer 
Sweeting Place." With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with " TheWIUiam Henry Letters." 1 vol. 
12mo ........ $1.50 



IN NOVEMBER. 



The Dickens Dictionary. By Gil- 
bert a. pierce. Edited, with Revisions, Notes, 
Indexes, and References, by William A. 
Wheeler. 1 vol. 12mo. Printed and bound 
to match the various editions of Dickens's 
Works. 
4^ This unique volume will be indispensable to 
the readers of Dickens's Works. It will contain a 
variety of rare information and illustration respect- 
ing the characters of Dlckenii, arranged in the most 
convenient form for reference. No author since 
Shakspearo affords so rich a mine of quotation, 
reference, and Illustration. 

A Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy. By Francis 6. Drake. 1 vol. Large 
8vo. 
Jt^ This valuable work contains brief biographies 
of more than ten thousand persons, either Americans 
by birth, or connected with American history, and 
will fake its place in libraries, public and private, aa 
a standard and indispensable book of reference. 



Yesterdays with Authors. By 

James 7. Fields. Comprising Sketches of 
Thackeray, Dickens, Hawthorne, Mlas Mitford, 
and others. Ivol. ISmtf . . . $3.00 

4^ This volume will contain much matter not 
printed in *'Our Whispering Gallery" in " Tlie 
AUantio Monthly." 

A ^easury of Thought Forming 

an Encyclopaedia of Quotations from Ancient . 
and Modern Authors. By Maturin M. Ballou, 
Ivol. 8vo. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and 

other Sketches. By Bret Harte. Holiday 
Edition. With Illustrations by S. Eytingb, Jr. 
Large quarto. 

Jack Hazard and his Fortnnea 

By J. T. Trowbridge. With Illustrations. 
16mo tl-fiO 
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J. B. OSGOOD & OO/S BOOKS IN PBESS. 



Kat6 Beaumont ANovelof Souih- 

era Society. By J. W. Deforest, lyol. 8?o, 
Paper and Cloth. With Bluttratfoni. 

Edwin Booth. Piotoml Ultustratioiui 

of hia Oharactera In Tragedy and Comedy. 
Drawn in Costame by W. J. Hehkesst, from 
life. With a Biography and Critique of the 
Actor, by William Wikter. 1 vol. Large 
quarto. BeautifttUy printed and bound. 
f^A smnptnous holiday Tolome. 

Pamassna A Poetical Handbook for 

Scholars and Students. Edited, with Introduc- 
tory Essay and Notes, by Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. 1vol. 

My Summer in a Oarden. By 

Charles Dudlet Wariter. Illuatrated Holi- 
day Edition. Small quarto. 



Picture Poems for Touig Folks. 



By Mabioh Douglas. 
1vol. 



With Illustrationa. 



Two New Juvenile Books. By 

Harriet Beechbr Btowe. With Illustra- 
tions. 

Coupon Bonds .and other Storle& 

By J . T. Trowbridge. Beautltnlly Blnstrated 
Holiday Edition. Large Umo. 

History of my Pets. 
Recollections of my Childhood. 
Stories from Famous Ballads. 

By Grace Oreevwood. New, revised, and 
enlarged editions. With IlluBtrationB. 



IN DECEMBEB. 



Long£dlow's Poems. New and 

complete Illustrated Edition. From entirely 
new electrotype plates, and containing upwards 
of 260 Illustrations. ItoI. 8vo . . $19.00 

Bret Harte's New Volume of 

Sketches. Uniform with " The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp," £tc. Ivol . . . . $1.50 

Bret Harte's Poems. Eed-Line 

Edition. Complete. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Small quarto .... $4.50 



Wincklemann's History of An^ 

cient Art. Translated Arom the Oerman, by 
Qt. Henrt Lodge. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Vols. I., II., and HL Large 8yo. Each 
voixune . ... . . $5.00 

4^ The 4fh volume will appear In 1872. 



A New Volume of Essays. By 

Rau H Waijm) EBiERSOif . Uniform wi(h " So- 
ciety and Solitude." 1vol. 16mo. 



^^^ Early orders are requested from the Trade and the JPubiie for 
any of the foregoing books, which wiii be promptly flUed upon pubU^ 
cation. • . 

Address ihe Pablishers, 



JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 

124 Tremont Street. Boston. 
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NEW AND ENTERTAINING 

WORKS OF FICTION. 

Issued in Octavo Volumes, in Paper Covers. 



A Tc&rtble Temptl|tion« By Charles Reade. Illustrated. Price 30 cents. 

Foul Play. By Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault. Illustrated. Price 25 cents. 

Griffith Gkiunt. By Charles Reade. Illustrated. Price 25 cents. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles Reade. Price 35 cents. 

Catherine. By W. M. Thackeray. Price 35 cents. , 

Edwin Drood^ and Uneollected Pieces. By Charles Dickens. Sixteen Illus- 
trations. Price 50 cents. 

Edwin Drood. By Charles Dickens. Eight Illustrations. Price 25 cents. 

American Notes* By Charles Dickens. Illustrated.- Price 25 cents. 

Mugrhy Junction* and No Thorou^rhflEure. Two Christmas Stories. By Charles 
Dickens. Price, each, 10 cents. 

Silcote of Silcotes. By Henry Kingsley. Price 75 cents. 

Caleb Williams. Price 35 cents. 

Too Brigrht to JJast. Price 35 cents. 

Ina. By Katherine VALERia i vol. 8to. Price 75 cents. 

Cesarine Dietrich. By George Sand, i yol. 8vo. Price 75 cents. 

A Rollingr Stone. By George Sand, i vol. 8vo. Price 50 cents. 

Handsome Liawrence. By George Sand, i vol. 8vo. Price 50 cents. 

Hehind the Yell, i voL 8vo. Price 75 cents. « 

Six Months Hence, i vol. 8vo. Price 75 cents. 

The Lost Despatch. From the German, i vol. 8va Price 50 cents. 

New-!England JJegronds. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. i vol. 8vo. Illustrated. 
Price 50 cents. 

Somethings to Do. i vol 8vo. Price 75 cents. 

The Marquis de Yillemer. By George Sand, i vol. 8vo. Price 75 cents. 

The Foe in the Household. By Caroline Chesebro. i vol. 8vo. Price 75 cents. 

Reginald Archer. By the Author of " Emily Chester." i vol 8vo. . Price 75 cents. 



%* For saUbyaU BookselUrs. Sent^ postpaid^ on receipt of price by the Publishers^ 

JAMES B. OSGOOD & CO,, BostoiL 

Late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood, & Co. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 



A TBEBUTE TO THE CKNTENABY OF SIB Vf ALTER SCOTT. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT: 

T^e Story of his Life. 

By R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. With Portraits and lllustratiohs. I vol. l2mo. $2.00. 

rpHE dlBtiiisnilshed lUtdrateurt Dr. B. Bhelton Mackenzie of Philadelphia, haa been for some time 
J. engaged upon a Ufa of Sir Walter Scott; and the centenary of the author of the Waverle'y Novels, 
celebrated on the 15th of August, appropriately suggested the publication of the volume in connection with 
that notable event. 

The lapse of nearly fifty years that has passed since Scott penned his last work has not wasted the 
freshness and interest of his writings, nor lessened the fksdnation of their nobility of thought, artistic plc- 
turesqueness, and truthfalness. 

Tne author has, as an appropriate and lasting tribute to the memory of his distinguished fellow-coun- 
tryman, prepared this biography of Scott, which is designed to fill a place from which the magnitude and 
expense of more voluminous biographies exclude them. It is that of 

A Popular Life of " The Ariosto of the North," 

containing, in a convenient and accessible form, minute details of his varied and eventfal experiences, the 
ftnits of I>r. Mackenzie's profound study and enthusiastic admiration of his subject. Readfers of Scott's 
works will find in this work something more than a mere biography, and welcome the volume as an agree- 
able and valuable companion te his writings. 

Br. Mackenzie is well known as an enthusiastic admirer and profound student of Scott; and we can 
well imagine that his transcript of the incidents, sayings, and life-work of his illustrious fellow-countryman 
has been a labor of love to this eminent scholar and accomplished writer. 

*«* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 

JAMES B. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 

Late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood, & Ck>. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 



Charles Reade's Last Great Novel, 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 

Complete in 1 vol. Fully Illustrated. Paper, 30 cents ; Cloth, $1.00. 

By ■peoial arrangement with the author of this Story, which has excited a profound 
sensation tn all portions of the world where the English language Is read, the Publish- 
ers are enabled to give the only authorised edition of the Story, with the Author's latest 
revisions and oorreetlons, accompanied by the original Olustratlons, complete In book 
form, simultaneously with Its appearance In Bng^land, and In advance of Its Issue hj any 
oiher publishers In this country, 

** Messrs. James B. Osgood ft Go. have Just published Charles Reade's story. * A Terrible Temptation,' 
complete in book Ibrm. This will be the earliest publication of the whole story in this country, and simul* 
taneous with lis prnblieatlon in England. Those wfio have read the chapters published fh>m week to week 
for some months past in Bvert Saturday, know well enough how extremely interestinff it is; and, for the 
benefit of those who have not yet seen any part of it, it may be said, that it iHU rank with the most power* 
All and fascinating works of its author. This is only another way of saying that in the qualities of plot and 
dramatic incident, and Intensily of passion and force of narration, it is as great a story as any man now 
living has written." — Boston DaUy AdverHaer. 

** It opens in all the freshness and abounding spai^le of his style, and the daring freedom and original- 
ity in which this author is conspicuous. All who enjoy a good healthy and delightfiu story of modem times 
should not Ml to secure * A Terrible Temptation.' " — - N", T, Olobe, 

" It is such a novel as only Charles Beade could have written, in its frrtllity of Invention, wealth of in- 
cident, originality, dramatic power, intense characterization, ana startling Innovations upon the literature 
of fiction. This prompt issue is the * author's edition,' sent out simultaneously with the appearance of the 
work in England. It is sure of a multitude of readers, and equally sure of any amount of criticism. Reade's 
genius is undeniable, however bold and unconventional the manner in which he has chosen to exercise it in 
the present instance." — Bogton TYanser^t, 

*«* ITor sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 

JAMES B. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 

LiATB TlCDTOR ft FiXLDS, AXD FIELDS, OSGOOD, ft OO. 
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CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 



ONLY AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITIONS. 



<* Bj » Special AmakwnaMxt made wltli me waaA my Kngfiwli Pnttlifliere (Paxtnera 
wltli me In the CopyHsbt of my Works), MeMre. Tlekator A Fields, of Boetoat, liave 
beeoaae the only antluwlaed Bepvesentatl^ea In AnMiica of the -v^iole Sertes of mjr 
Books. * OHABIJBS DIOKENS." 



I. THE DIAMOND EDITION. 

A nodd of elegance and oompactnees. Its beaatiful typography, tinted paper, striking illiutrar 

tions, tasteful binding, and low price make it a farorite with all dassee. 

Complete in Fourteen Volumes. 

Prtoei aoth, $L50 a Tolumes Half Call; $43.00 a set. 



n. THE GHABLES DICKENS EDITION. 

A popular edition, prodooed with great care, heauHJvly dwrabU, and cheap,' Each Tolune bears on 
its title-page a fiftc-sunUe of Mr. Dickens's autograph, and each right- 
hand page has a head-line affixed by Mr. Dickena. 
Ck>mplete in Fourteen handsome Volumes. 

Prkse, aoth, $L50 a irolume'i Half CaU; $42.00 a set. 



m. THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Tt» standard edition for ihe Library. Carefully printed from large, dear type, proAisdy illus- 
trated by the best English Artists, and elegantly bound. 

Complete in Twenty-seven Volumes. "* 

Prioei Cloth, $2*00 a Tolamei Half Call; $100.00 a set. 



IV. THE ILLUSTRATED HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

Uniform in size and shape with the popular Household Editions of Watbulbt NoysLS, Chabubs 

Bbadb's and GkoBGE Eliot's Novels, Thackbuat's and Miss I^ackbbat's 

Works, published by Fiblds, Osgood. & Co. Each volume has 

16.Full-Page Illustrations by S. Ettihob, Jb. 

Complete in Fourteen Volumes. 

Price, Qoth, $1.50 a Tolnmei Half CaU; $42.00 a set. 



*Fovsa]ebyaUBo<ikseI]«FS. Bent, post-paid, on veeelpt of pvlee by the PaMlsheM, 

JAMES B. OSGOOD & CO., BoBton. 

Latb Txokbob & Fields, abd Fiblds, Osoood, k Cto. 
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